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PREFACE. 


It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  tlie  sources  of  almost 
contemporary  history.  The  journals  of  a  parliamentary 
period  are  ample  storehouses  of  material,  of  which  the 
use  is  facilitated  by  the  excellent  Annuaire,  or  French 
Annual  Register.  The  pamphlets,  so  numerous  when- 
ever the  daily  press  was  restricted,  and  the  monthly  or 
bi-monthly  periodicals,  are  the  records  of  opinion  and 
argument.  The  Memoirs  of  the  period,  sufficiently 
numerous  with  reference  to  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration,  but  much  fewer  as  it  advances,  have  been' 
referred  to  by  name  for  facts  or  opinions  which  at  all 
diifer  from  those  generally  recounted  or  received.  The 
French  histories  of  the  Restoration  must  themselves  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  original  and  genuine  sources  of 
information ;  the  writers  of  them  having  derived  much  of 
their  knowledge  from  personal  relations  and  from  their 
connexion  with  political  party. 

M.  Lubis  and  M.  de  Lamartine  enjoyed  in  the  early 
and  the  latter  periods  of  the  Restoration  the  confidence  of 
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the  Royalists,  and  may  be  considered  as  advancing  their 
arguments  and  stating  their  views.  M.  Vaulabelle  is  the 
historian  of  the  Liberal  side.  M.  Bignon,  as  far  as  he 
goes,  was  the  exponent  of  Imperialist  claims.  M.  Capefigue, 
the  intimate  of  Messieurs  Decazes  and  Pasquier,  later  the 
journalist  of  Martignac,  has  written  his  narrative  of  events 
and  of  their  causes  as  these  politicians  beheld  them. 
These  I  have  of  course  consulted.  M.  Guizot's  numerous 
pamphlets  throw  more  light  on  the  epoch  than  the 
writings  of  any  other  man.  In  the  Glohe  and  the  Revue 
Franqaise  are  to  be  found  the  opinions  of  his  friends 
and  party.  But  although  much  may  still  be  written 
respecting  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  there  are  few 
secrets  now  that  remain  to  be  revealed,  and  no  mysteries 
that  require  solving.  The  struggles  and  events  of  French 
politics  during  that  period  took  place  more  in  the  forum 
than  the  closet ;  and  there  remains  little  that  garrulity 
has  not  already  revealed,  or  that  the  proverbial  curiosity 
of  the  nation  has  not  penetrated  and  exposed. 

London, 

July,  1854. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CAUSES   WHICH  LED   TO  MILITAEY  ASCENDANCY  :   ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES   OF   IT. 

No  more  curious  or  interesting  problem  has  arisen  out  of 
the  events  of  modern  history,  than  that  suggested  by  the 
failure  of  a  nation,  so  civilized,  so  spirited,  so  intellectual, 
and  so  fond  of  freedom,  as  the  French,  to  establish  and 
to  work  satisfactorily  and  permanently  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  No  country  had  ever  more  fearful  experience 
of  extremes  in  government.  Within  the  space  of  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  France  offered  the 
spectacle  of  the  absurd  pretensions  and  imbecile  attempts 
to  govern  of  an  absolute,  hereditary,  and  civilian  monarchy, 
of  the  equally  hopeless  and  far  more  criminal  efforts  of  a 
people,  after  deposing  their  sovereign,  to  suffice  to  the 
task  of  ruling  and  organizing  themselves.  A  senatorial 
government  of  revolutionary  notables,  dethroning  in  turn 
the  sovereign  people,  proved  not  more  just,  more  efficient, 
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or  more  respectable.  Every  political  institution  and  every 
social  class  having  been  tried,  found  unworthy,  and  swept 
away  (parliaments  and  representative  assemblies  not  ex- 
cepted), there  remained  the  army,  the  sole  body  which  was 
organized  and  disciplined,  that  could  obey  a  superior, 
without  that  superior  decimating  it,  and  fulfil  the  soldiers' 
duty  of  defending  the  country,  without  proscribing,  sacri- 
ficing, and  massacring  each  other.  The  rise  of  the  army 
in  France,  to  dominate  over  all  other  classes  and  insti- 
tutions, cannot  be  considered  as  owing  so  much  to  the 
ambition  of  its  chief  as  to  the  necessity  of  things.  Similar 
events  will  produce  similar  results.  And  whenever  the 
people  of  a  great  country  refuse  to  obey  their  old  masters, 
and  fail  to  discover  or  agree  upon  any  mode  of  organizing 
themselves  in  a  political  system,  power  must  devolve  upon 
any  body  or  class  which  possesses  association  or  disci- 
pline, an  acknowledged  authority,  or  a  combined  will.  In 
many  countries,  and  at  several  epochs,  the  clergy  formed 
the  most  perfect  and  formidable  association :  they  domi- 
nated in  consequence.  In  the  present  day,  circumstances 
endow  the  military  with  this  advantage,  which  is  denied  to 
almost  all  other  classes  and  professions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  when  civilian  efforts  fail,  when  the  nobles,  shorn  of 
what  they  consider  their  right,  rebel  against  the  rest  of 
society,  when  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  employing 
and  employed,  fall  into  deep  and  irremediable  dissension, 
the  army  necessarily  steps  in,  not  to  conquer  or  grasp  the 
right  of  domination,  but  to  assume  it  as  a  task  that  cannot 
be  declined.  Military  usurpations  have  ever  been  due 
more  to  the  follies  and  foibles  of  those  who  Were  not 
soldiers,  than  to  the  ambition  or  audacity  of  those  who  were. 
Military  domination  is,  however,  but  a  temporary  remedy, 
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for  military  power  can  in  reality  found  nothing.  If,  indeed, 
the  warlike  struggle  be  tedious  and  severe,  if  the  force  or 
the  foes  to  overcome  present  obstacles  which  it  requires 
years  to  subdue,  then  the  conqueror  may,  no  doubt,  form 
military  establishments,  and  organize  the  comitry,  as  if  the 
whole  object  of  life  was  soldiering,  and  the  only  aim  of 
mankind  the  science  of  slaughtering,  pillaging,  and  oppress- 
ing each  other.  But  even  supposing  a  kingdom  or  country 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  surrounding  world,  and 
sacrificing  everything  to  soldierdom,  an  end  must  come  at 
last.  It  will  be  attained  even  by  victory ;  for  after  victory 
will  come  the  task  of  administering  in  peace  both  the  con- 
quering and  the  conquered.  But  military  institutions  no 
longer  suffice  for  this.  The  sons  even  of  the  soldier  who  has 
conquered  the  world,  must  seek  other  means  of  livelihood 
and  eminence  than  the  sword.  Commerce  engages  the  one : 
intellectual,  forensic,  political  eminence  attracts  another. 
The  rich  seek  to  enjoy,  the  less  rich  to  advance.  Such  a 
world  requires  freedom  as  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  the 
necessity  of  its  development ;  and  a  prolonged  attempt  to 
consider  a  country  as  a  camp  could  not  but  ultimately  fail 
and  overwhelm  the  bold  but  silly  man  who  persisted  in  it, 
even  were  he  a  Cssar  or  a  Napoleon.  A  military  dic- 
tatorship, therefore,  however  it  may  obviate  a  temporary 
difficulty,  cannot  solve  the  permanent  problem  of  providing 
a  government  for  a  numerous,  civilized,  intellectual,  and 
physically  developed  people. 

A  military  government  succeeding  to  a  free  one,  in 
which  publicity  of  discussion  by  mouth  and  by  the  press  was 
allowed,  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  all  classes,  together  with  the 
means  proposed  and  discussed  for  satisfying  and  accom- 
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plishing  them.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  when  he  assumed 
power,  had  simply  to  put  in  practice  by  that  power  all 
those  plans  of  amelioration  which  legislators,  publicists, 
and  statesmen  had  been  disclosing  and  discussing  for  ten 
previous  years.  The  mind  of  the  nation  had  been  pro- 
ducing its  annual  crop,  garnered  more  than  used,  but 
winnowed  and  sifted  for  use.  Napoleon  had  but  to  select 
and  appropriate,  whilst  assuming  the  glory  of  an  originator. 
And  though  suppressing  for  the  actual  time  of  his  do- 
minion every  expression  of  the  cultivated  mind  or 
the  popular  will,  he  still  had  the  open  and  well-filled 
volume  of  past  publicity  to  recur  to,  and  to  be  guided  by, 
in  order  to  his  preserving  the  character  of  representative 
of  the  nation,  accomplisher  of  its  will,  and  satisfier  of  its 
wants. 

The  prince  who  establishes  a  free  or  constitutional 
on  the  ruins  of  a  military  government  has  no  such 
advantages  as  these.  The  immediately  past  is  to  him  a 
tenebrous  space,  into  which  no  light  had  broken.  What 
people  have  thought,  have  desired,  if  indeed  they  had  not 
ceased  to  think,  he  has  no  means  of  knowing.  No  in- 
tellect was  then  awake,  save  that  of  courtiers.  Not  only 
the  people,  but  the  professional  classes,  forbidden  to  think, 
speak,  or  write  of  public  affairs,  had  become,  for  all  the 
great  and  public  purposes  of  freedom,  worthless  and 
servile.  The  nation  counted  subjects,  not  citizens.  Those 
with  any  experience  of  administration  had  been  educated 
to  look  exclusively  to  persons  above  them,  never  to  people 
below.  So  that  a  prince,  situated  like  Louis  XVIII. 
undertook  a  herculean  task,  when  he  attempted  to  govern 
constitutionally  a  race,  which  had  neither  the  principles 
the   materials,    the   instruments,    the    knowledge,    or   the 
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pride  requisite  for  their  concurrence  and  co-operation  in 
working  the  representative  system. 

It  is  denied,  however,  to  an  age  as  to  a  man  to  have 
more  than  one  great  aim  or  purpose.  The  predominant 
necessity  with  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
its  defence,  and  consequently  the  military  defence  of  its 
territory,  its  influence,  and  its  great  social  changes.  To  save 
liberty  from  licentiousness  and  faction  at  home,  whilst 
defending  it  from  enemies  abroad,  was  a  double  task,  of 
which  France  was  incapable.  And  if  the  sacrifice  of  the 
one  to  the  other  filled  the  higher  intellects  and  cultivated 
classes  of  the  nation  with  shame  and  with  regret,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  had  found  freedom,  as  it  was  called, 
hideous,  extortionate,  and  incapable,  but  too  naturally  gave 
up  the  hope  of  fashioning  it  to  aught  that  was  practicable 
or  noble,  and  not  grudgingly  gave  it  in  exchange  for  glory. 
In  tacitly  striking  this  bargain,  the  French  people,  what- 
ever right  they  resigned,  were  at  least  not  deceived  in  the 
promised  return.  The  power  of  France  was  established 
over  Europe,  and  the  dominion  thus  extended  opened  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  French  a  splendid  career  of 
advancement,  eminence,  and  wealth. 

But  the  more  perfectly  France  became  organized  and 
disciplined  for  war  and  domination,  the  more  unfit  did  it 
become  to  establish  its  influence  peaceably  and  perma- 
nently over  that  Europe  which  it  had  conquered.  For, 
thanked  be  Providence  and  civilization,  there  are  no  rights 
which  have  been  so  modified  and  curtailed  as  those  of 
conquest.  Of  old  the  victor  might  make  of  the  van- 
quished his  slave,  and  partition  his  territory  to  new  holders. 
But  the  days  of  exterminating  a  people,  of  enslaving  or 
dispossessing  them,  are  past.    The  race  and  the  soil  remain, 
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and  the  victors  must  devise  some  means  of  satisfying  the 
wants  and  even  the  pride  of  the  vanquished,  for  the  rule 
of  brute  intimidation  is  far  too  ineffectual  and  costly. 
Had  the  French  republic  achieved  wide  conquest,  however 
turbulent  and  irregular  its  rule  in  foreign  countries,  it 
would  at  least  have  found  friends  amongst  the  classes  it 
emancipated,  and  by  degrees  it  would  have  succeeded  in 
the  formation  of  allied  states,  republics  like  itself.  But  a 
military  chief  and  an  embryo  emperor,  commanding  the 
French  soldiers,  and  through  them  master  of  the  state,  saw 
or  would  see  nothing  in  other  nations,  but  monarchs  like 
himself  With  these  alone  he  would  negotiate — these  alone 
conciliate  or  court.  Napoleon,  from  character  as  well  as 
position,  was  fitted  to  enact  this  part  of  the  mere  crowned 
head.  His  early  experience  made  him  acquainted  with  all 
that  was  abhorrent  and  impuissant  in  democracy.  He 
thus  learnt  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  people  altogether. 
His  political  optics  were  so  formed  as  exclusively  to  discern 
princes,  and  courts,  and  armies.  He  neither  knew  what 
the  word  people  meant,  nor  the  worth,  nor  the  power,  which 
it  implied. 

Hence  it  was,  that  although  he  made  the  imperial 
eagle  victorious  throughout  Europe,  he  made  no  real 
effort  to  implant  either  French  influence  or  ideas,  at  least 
in  that  popular  soil,  wherein  they  could  alone  take 
root.  Whilst  despising  the  people  and  popular  modes  of 
influence.  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  either  skilled  or  apt 
to  conciliate  princes.  Personal  affections  he  had  none. 
He  soared  far  above  them.  But  even  of  political  friend- 
ship or  sincere  alliance  he  was  incapable.  His  own  policy 
and  views  were  continually  changing.  They  became 
modified   and    enlarged,    as    circumstances   extended    the 
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sphere  of  his  power.     And  in  the  new  contingencies  and 
possibilities,  which  from  year  to  year  arose  to  attract  and 
dazzle  him,  the  ally  of  one  day  became  the  foe  of  the  next ; 
so  trifling  seemed  the  fate  of  even  dynasties  and  nations, 
in  comparison  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  predestined 
and  unlimited  grandeur  of  his  own.     This  utter  want  of 
consideration  for  others,  this  blindness  to  the  necessity  of 
large  conciliations,  lost  Napoleon  the  friendship  of  every 
sovereign,  as  it  procured  him  the  mistrust  of  every  people. 
There  was  in  truth  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe,  whom  he 
might  not  have  converted  into  a  firm  friend ;  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  one  time,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  another, 
the  Czar  at  last.     But  he  was  so  avaricious  of  power  and 
dominion,  that,  like  a  stupid  miser,  he  knew  not  how  to 
part  with  it  even  for  security  and  profit.      It  was   im- 
possible for  an  independent  country  to  have  humbled  itself 
more  to  France  than  Prussia  did,  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  not  only  tolerated,  but  aided  in  French  aggran- 
dizement.    Such  patience  and  attachment  were  of  no  avail, 
and  counted  as  nothing  with  Napoleon,  who,  when  Prussia 
at  the  eleventh  hour  flew  to  arms,  showed  himself  as  mer- 
ciless to  it,  as  he  could  have  been  to  a  power,  which,  like 
England,  had  shown  him  unswerving  enmity  from  the  first. 
Generosity,  as  well  as  policy,  would  have  dictated  such 
large  concessions  to  Austria,   especially  after  Napoleon 
had  espoused  one  of  its  princesses,  as  would  have  soothed 
the  pride,  satisfied  the  interests,  and  secured  the  aUiance 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna.     But  no :  Napoleon  could  not  be 
generous;    and   he   left  the    dominions    of    that  first  of 
European  princes,  into  whose  family  he  had  married,  just 
as  circumscribed  and  oppressed,  with  all  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  sword  of  conquest  still  open  and  unhealed. 
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to  ponder  and  to  doubt,  whether  Austria  had  really  gained 
anything  by  its  gift  of  an  Archduchess  to  the  French 
Emperor,  save  an  increase  of  severity,  exaction,  and  con- 
tempt. Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  or  more  just, 
than  the  representations  which  Metternich  frankly  and 
repeatedly  made  to  the  French  Emperor,  that  his  con- 
cessions should  be  large  and  his  treatment  generous,  if  he 
would  knit  a  firm  friendship  and  alliance.  But  with  many 
high  qualities  Napoleon  had  all  the  petty  meanness  of  the 
dealer,  whose  first  principle  is  never  to  be  overreached ; 
and  thus  he  lost  every  chance  of  a  steady  and  firm  ally 
during  his  rise  by  want  of  generosity,  as  he  threw  away 
every  chance  of  treating  during  the  period  of  his  fall  by 
the  same  higgling  spirit,  which  could  never  reconcile  itself 
to  a  fit  and  large  concession  in  time. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  for  Napoleon,  that  in 
the  entire  course  of  his  power,  he  never  enjoyed  a  moment 
which  he  could  really  call  peace,  in  which  he  could  con- 
sider his  power  fixed  and  his  position  determined,  and 
in  which  he  could  relax  from  the  duty  of  grasping  all  the 
means  of  war  and  of  offence  within  his  reach,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  with  his  mortal,  irreconcilable, 
indomitable  antagonist.  One  great  fact  stood  prominent 
throughout  the  whole  epoch,  and  threw  all  others  into  the 
distance  and  the  shade.  This  was  the  great  rivalry  of 
France  and  England.  There  was  in  truth  no  other 
effectual  antagonism.  All  the  forces  which  other  kings 
or  countries  marshalled  against  Napoleon,  he  swept  with 
ease  from  the  battle-field,  and  if  they  rose  again  year  after 
year  to  occupy  rather  than  resist  him,  it  was  English 
inveteracy  and  English  wealth  that  gave  galvanic  life  to 
these  oft-slain  raonarchs,  and  enabled  them  to  bring  once 
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more  their  armies  into  the  field.  To  reduce,  to  humble, 
to  subdue  England,  became  necessarily  the  one  and  only 
thought  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Continent,  in  his  treaties 
and  arrangements  with  the  powers  of  which,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  look  rather  to  array  them  against  England,  than 
attach  them  to  France. 

In  this,  fortunately,  wisdom  did  not  keep  pace  with 
power.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  upon  what  foolish 
reasons  and  futile  hopes  the  great  commanding  spirits  of 
the  age  were  wont  to  rely  in  conducting  the  great  struggle 
with  each  other.  Pitt  feared  not  to  provoke  France  and 
to  persist  in  interminable  war  with  a  country,  which  by  its 
very  revolution^  by  the  inveteracy  which  it  caused,  was 
able  to  convert  the  entire  of  its  life  and  produce  into  the 
instruments  and  resources  of  war.  Pitt,  whose  political 
vision  embraced  in  its  sphere  only  such  objects  as  a  regular 
budget,  an  active  trade,  capitalists  feeding  industry,  and 
all  by  contributions  and  by  credit  sustaining  a  certain 
number  of  armed  men  to  fight ; — Pitt  could  not  compre- 
hend a  whole  country  rising  to  arms,  snatching  hastily  the 
food  which  the  land  afibrded,  and  then  rushing  on  to  pro- 
cure sustenance,  equipments,  guns,  and  military  skill  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreign  foes  whom  they  repelled,  and 
of  the  foreign  soil  which  they  came  to  occupy.  That  war 
could  feed  itself,  Pitt  for  a  long  time  did  not  understand. 

If  such  mistakes  and  miscalculations  led  Pitt  into  war 
with  an  enemy  whom  he  was  unable  to  strike,  still  greater 
mistakes  and  miscalculations  led  Napoleon  into  a  world- 
wide antagonism,  in  which  he  contrived  to  undo  by  his 
policy  the  successive  advantages  which  his  arms  achieved. 
Could  Napoleon,  as  he  worsted  and  subdued  each  European 
foe,  have  shut  out  England  from  his  thoughts,  and  instead 
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of  mulcting  and  gensd'arming  each  European  country  into 
an  active  ally  against  England,  treated  it  as  an  equal  and 
independent  power,  with  which  he  was  to  live  in  amity 
and  peace,  exercising  great  ascendancy  and  undoubted 
influence,  but  without  wounding  the  pride  or  wasting  the 
resources  of  these  nations,  then  Europe  would  have  been 
Napoleon's  at  least  for  all  wise  purposes  of  influence,  and 
England,  isolated  and  powerless,  must  have  ended  by 
accepting  a  peace,  and  acknowledging  a  rival,  whom  it 
was  hopeless  to  disturb. 

But  as  Pitt  believed  that  a  French  army  could  not 
continue  to  exist  without  a  budget,  so  Napoleon  imagined 
that  England  must  expire  of  poverty  and  distress  if  con- 
tinental trade  was  cut  off  from  it.  It  is  marvellous,  that 
Napoleon,  who  was  a  man  of  figures,  did  not  procure 
some  statement  of  the  amount  of  England's  habitual  trade 
with  the  Continent.  He  might  have  seen  at  a  glance 
the  small  amount  of  profit  accruing  from  it  contrasted 
with  the  great  annual  production  of  the  country's  wealth. 
A  little  consideration  might  have  taught  him,  that  South 
America,  opened  to  English  trade,  was  even  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  Europe  being  closed,  even  if  it 
could  be  entirely  closed.  But  Napoleon  clung  not  the 
less  obstinately  astride  of  his  idea,  which  compelled  him 
to  treat  the  powers  of  the  Baltic,  especially,  as  so  many 
vassals,  with  their  necks  bowed  down  to  a  ])olicy,  as 
powerless  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  him  who  dictated,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  those  subjected  to  it. 
One  of  the  states,  which  the  monomania  of  Napoleon  led 
him  to  treat  as  secondary,  and  as  necessarily  amenable  to 
him,  was  Kussia,  in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
comprising  the  whole  influence  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
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were  most  injured  by  the  suspension  of  trade.  Russia 
could  not  bear  so  unnatural  a  pressure.  Yet  its  rebellion 
against  the  continental  system  obliged  Napoleon  in  con- 
sistency to  march  to  Moscow-^a  straining  of  the  sinews  of 
his  empire,  which  not  even  success  would  have  warranted, 
or  could  have  repaired. 

It  was  the  necessities  imposed  upon  Napoleon  by  his 
antagonism  with  England,  and  by  the  mistaken  principles 
upon  which  he  thought  it  best  to  carry  out  that  antagonism, 
— it  was  this,  more  than  actual  greed  of  territory,  which  led 
Napoleon  so  deeply  and  irrevocably  to  offend  each  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  If  he  swallowed  up  Holland  in 
his  empire,  as  well  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  it  was  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  close  every  seaport.  If  he  annexed 
Hamburg,  and  deprived  Prussia  of  the  course  of  the  Elbe, 
taking  from  it  Magdeburg,  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  with  the  vain  wish  to  exclude  British  trade  from  the 
great  rivers  of  North  Germany.  If  Austria  was  deprived 
of  Illyria,  and  condemned  to  be  an  inland  power,  it  was 
because  Napoleon  was  determined  to  be  master  of  every 
coast,  from  which  he  might  defy  his  naval  enemy,  and  that, 
possessed  of  Dalmatia,  he  might  in  time  have  the  means 
of  coercing  Turkey,  or  conquering  it,  if  it  proved  refractory 
to  his  will.  It  was  this  same  necessity  which  drove  Napoleon 
into  the  blunder  of  invading  Spain.  His  first  aim  in  the 
peninsula  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  Portugal,  because  it  was 
English.  This  could  not  be  done  without  dominating 
Spain.  But  how  depend  upon  such  creatures  as  either 
the  reigning  monarch  of  that  country,  or  his  son,  to  conduct 
or  persevere  in  any  policy  whatsoever  ?  Their  dethrone- 
ment became  necessary,  and  the  task  of  governing  and 
conquering  the  whole  peninsula  became  attached,  like  a 
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millstone,  around  the  neck  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
weighed  him  to  the  ground. 

The  discomfiture  and  fall  of  the  empire  and  influence  of 
Napoleon  were  in  truth  but  a  question  of  time.  A  greater 
degree  of  military  and  political  prudence  might  no  doubt 
have  prolonged  it,  and  the  glory  of  his  name  might  have 
enabled  it  to  endure  as  long  as  his  life ;  but  the  true 
elements  of  stability  were  wanting.  The  predominant 
war-spirit,  beneath  which  all  Europe  was  compelled  to  bow, 
founded  nothing.  Whatever  good  had  been  indirectly 
accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  feudal  and  other 
antiquated  privileges  was  shut  out  and  obscured  by  greater 
wrongs.  The  pride  and  spirit  of  three  great  races,  the 
English,  the  German,  and  the  Spanish,  were  excited  to 
the  intensity  of  antagonism  to  France.  The  pride  and 
spirit  of  their  rulers  and  aristocracy  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  provoked  to  stand  up  in  the  same  quarrel.  Napoleon 
opposed  nothing  to  this  circle  of  enmity,  save  military 
skill  and  force ;  but  these  were  qualities  which  his  enemies 
were  acquiring  every  day,  and  by  no  means  imperceptibly. 
The  Austrians  at  Aspern  and  at  Wagram  were  as  good 
soldiers  as  the  French,  after  having  been  so  lately  inferior 
at  Austerlitz  and  at  Ulm.  The  Eussians,  who  had  proved 
equally  inferior  in  Moravia,  learned  at  Eylau  that  their 
foe  was  not  indomitable.  Military  advantages  and  prowess 
between  nations  soon  become  equalized,  since  enslavement 
or  extermination  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  only  real  and^  personal  danger  to  Europe  would 
have  consisted  in  Napoleon's  having  followed  up  his 
military  conquests  by  civil  institutions.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  invented  governments 
superior  to  the  miserable  and  stupid  despotisms  which  he 
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vanquished.  There  was  not  a  class  that  he  might  not 
have  bettered  and  contented  with  a  share  of  power  and  an 
increase  of  influence.  Aristocracy,  people,  priesthood, 
trade,  professions,  were  and  are  still,  so  vilely,  so  unfairly, 
and  so  absurdly  treated  eastward  of  the  Rhine,  that  a 
modern  Charlemagne  had  carte  blanche  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  European  Empire,  could  he  have  even  seen 
the  materials  under  his  hand.  But  the  smoke  of  battle 
offuscated  him.  How,  indeed,  could  he,  who  was  unable 
to  propose  a  rational  or  tolerable  system  of  government  for 
France,  nothing  in  fact  beyond  treating  that  great  country 
as  a  mere  corps  de  garde — how  could  he  elevate  his  mind  to 
the  task  of  legislating  for  Europe,  or  reorganizing  it,  so  as 
that  it  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  freedom,  development, 
or  amelioration  ?  We  often  hear  Napoleon  extolled  as  a 
great  civilian  and  legislative  genius.  The  want  in  him  of 
those  qualities  and  of  that  intelligence,  which  constitute 
such  a  genius,  is  far  more  striking. 

The  reaction  of  Europe,  therefore,  and  its  recovery  from 
a  merely  military  yoke  was  inevitable,  sooner  or  later. 
It  ran,  however,  several  serious  risks  of  seeing  that  wished- 
for  moment  indefinitely  postponed.  Tilsit  produced  one 
of  those  great  risks  ; — Tilsit,  where  after  having  measured 
their  forces  in  war,  with  results  sufficiently  glorious  to  one, 
without  being  discreditable  to  the  other,  the  two  great 
autocrats  of  the  East  and  West,  met  in  amity  and  under- 
standing for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  world's  power  and 
influence  between  them.  That  division  seemed  so  natural, 
so  obvious,  so  easy,  that  it  is  marvellous  and  providential 
that  they  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  the  end  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  But  if  the  want  of  wisdom  and  policy 
in  the  motives   and  the  means  of  the  struggle  between 
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them  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  it 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  celebrated  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Napoleon  obtained  nothing 
but  the  closing  of  the  Kussian  ports  against  England: 
Kussia  nothing  save  the  contingent  possession  of  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  Finland.  The  two  monarchs  in- 
dulged in  dreams  and  in  deceptions,  conversed  about  future 
projects  in  the  East,  whilst  they  left  unsettled  and  un- 
defined the  limits  of  their  respective  influence  in  central 
Europe,  by  leaving  out  of  sight  and  making  no  account  of 
which  the  French  Emperor  was  so  soon  to  inflict  an  indelible 
affront  upon  his  Eussian  brother.  To  any  intelligent  ob- 
server or  witness  of  the  conference  of  Tilsit,  it  would  have 
been  evident,  that  the  two  sovereigns  were  merely  patch- 
ing up  a  momentary  truce,  instead  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  peace,  or  a  firmer  accord  between  them.  But 
there  was  no  such  witness.  Talleyrand,  who  inclined 
always  to  the  policy  of  France  securing  Austria  as  an  ally, 
and  making  to  it  the  largest  concessions  for  that  purpose, 
was  not  trusted  by  Napoleon  in  his  negotiations  with 
Alexander.  Caulaincourt  was  preferred  to  him  as  a  secre- 
tary, and  as  a  soldier,  who  would  be  an  obedient  instrument 
in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  not  an  un- 
seasonable dealer  in  remonstrance  and  advice. 

It  did  not  require  to  be  a  profound  politician  in  order 
to  see  that  Napoleon  in  his  position  had  but  two  alterna- 
tives, either  to  make  a  firm  friend  and  thorough  ally  of  the 
Eussian  Emperor,  or  to  crush  him  and  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  weigh  in  any  proportion  with  France  upon  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  Had  Napoleon  a  council  or  a  cabinet, 
had  he  even  two  or  three  independent  statesmen,  whose 
voice  he  could  have  listened  to  in  such  matters,  they  could 
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not  have  failed  to  impress  upon  him  so  great   a   truth. 
And  yet  he  was  blind  to  it.     He  had  learned  at  Eylau 
and  at  Friedland  what  he  never  fully  recognised  before, 
that   Russia  was  a  first-rate   military  power,   not  to  be 
broken  in  one  campaign,  or  one  war,  and  requiring  a  very 
considerable  display  of  force  to  crush  it.     This  he  had  not 
with  him  in  the  campaign   of  Friedland.      He  wanted 
peace  and  breathing-time  to  muster  such  armies.     This 
alone  was  his  secret  thought  at  Tilsit.      But  the  affection- 
ate and  enthusiastic  friendship  which  Alexander  evinced, 
overcame  Napoleon's  purely  political  intentions,  and  led 
him  to  hope  that  he  might  long  maintain  his  personal 
ascendancy  over  the  Czar,  and  complete  his  subjugation  of 
England  and  Spain,  that  is,  become  completely  master  of 
the  West  of  Europe,  with  Alexander's  tolerance  or  aid, 
deferring  till  after  that  consummation  the  regulation  or 
division  of  Asia  and  the  East  of  Europe  with  Russia. 

The  sudden  affection  and  admiration  of  Alexander  for 
the  French  and  for  their  Emperor  were  more  sincere  than 
this,  but  were  not  even  so  durable.  All  autocrat  as  he 
was,  the  Czar  was  surrounded  by  nobles,  by  courtiers,  by 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  who 
not  only  looked  with  disapprobation  upon  his  alliance 
with  France,  but  who  esteemed  it  a  dereliction  of  duty 
and  of  pride.  The  Russian  aristocracy  could  not  take  to 
their  bosom  the  revolutionary  chief,  whose  arm  had  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  all  that  was  antiquated  in  Europe, 
and  who  had  advanced  from  the  Seine  to  the  Niemen 
to  dictate  to  Russia  a  breaking  off  of  old  alliance,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  new.  The  noble,  the  consistent,  the 
unswerving  stand  that  England  was  making  against  this 
terrible  power,  piqued   the    emulation   of  the    Russians. 
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Alexander,  setting  at  nought  all  these  sentiments,  stood 
alone  in  his  own  Court.  Even  the  spirit  of  adulation  could 
induce  no  voice  to  echo  him ;  and  he  well  knew,  that 
this  disapprobation,  however  tacit,  would  extend  from  the 
Court,  and  from  the  class  informed  in  politics,  to  the 
people  and  the  country  at  large,  amongst  whom  he  might 
become  dangerously  unpopular.  He  could  face  and  despise 
all  this,  however,  if  as  the  fruit  of  the  French  alliance  he 
could  show  some  great  acquisition,  on  the  side  of  Turkey : 
the  empire  pushed  to  the  Danube,  or  perhaps  to  the 
-^gean,  would  more  than  silence  every  critic.  He  accord- 
ingly pressed  Niapoleon  in  this  sense,  but  Napoleon  was 
deaf  A  strange  numbness  at  the  time  pervaded  both 
the  policy  and  the  armies  of  both  potentates.  Napoleon, 
instead  of  pouring  his  whole  force  into  the  peninsula, 
crushing  the  Spaniards,  and  sweeping  the  English  from  it, 
led  back  his  army  from  the  Russian  frontier  slowly, 
allowing  them  to  press  upon  Germany,  and  indulging 
them  with  fetes, and  triumphs.  Alexander  could  not  even 
drive  the  Turks  from  the  principalities,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  raving  and  clamouring  for  the  empire  of  the  East. 
At  last  Napoleon  met  the  fatal  rebuff,  not  indeed  from 
Alexander,  but  from  the  Empress-mother,  who  refused  to 
give  him  a  Russian  princess  for  a  wife.  Pique  drove 
Napoleon  to  make  the  same  demand,  or  accept  the  same 
honour  from  Austria,  and  by  that  one  act  of  marriage 
the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and  Russia 
was  definitively  dissolved.* 

After  such  an  intimate  bond   of  connexion,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  Napoleon  would  take  mea- 

*  For  the  origin  of  the  Russian  match,  see  Villemain's  Count  De  Nar- 
bonne. 
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sures  for  indemnifying  his  Imperial  father-in-law  for  his 
losses,  and  for  resuscitating  his  empire.  This  was  incom- 
patible with  the  abandonment  of  Turkey  to  Russia.  Prince 
Metternich  knew  well  how  to  circulate  and  suffer  to  escape 
such  little  secrets  and  rumours  as  aggravated  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Some  proposals 
that  the  French  Emperor  made  in  certain  contingencies 
to  Austria  were  allowed  to  transpire,  and  Alexander  had 
reason  to  believe,  that,  far  from  opening  to  him  the  con- 
quest of  Turkey  or  of  the  East,  Napoleon  was  meditating 
some  new  distribution  of  Poland. 

Poland  is  a  name  that  no  Russian  potentate  can  abide. 
One  would  say  that  in  political,  as  in  a  private  murder, 
the  ghost  of  the  victim  haunted  the  assassin.  Certain  it  is, 
that  at  the  first  rumours  of  the  French  emperor  meditat- 
ing the  resuscitation  of  Poland,  the  Russian  demanded  a 
categorical  declaration,  conveyed  in  a  solemn  treaty,  that 
France  would  never  lend  itself  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Poland.  If  such  a  stipulation  were  a  disgrace  to  France, 
the  demand  was  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  Russia.  It 
could  not  but  be  refused,  and  the  refusal  act  as  a  corrobo- 
ration of  the  suspicions  which  the  Czar  had  been  led  to 
entertain.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Czar  entertained 
such  a  suspicion ;  for,  from  the  moment  that  France  was 
not  certain  of  the  cordiality  and  close  alliance  of  Russia,  it 
became  important  to  guard  against  her  as  a  foe.  The 
single,  the  obvious,  the  almost  unavoidable  mode  of  doing 
this  was  to  resuscitate  Poland.  The  monarch  who  would 
confer  on  the  Poles  that  boon,  might  count  on  the  eternal 
and  strenuous  gratitude  of  every  class  of  them,  and,  indeed, 
the  respect  and  favour  of  the  whole  Sclavonic  race.  Pro- 
vidence, one  might  also  say,  had  provided  that  race  as  the 
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true  and  natural  bulwark  against  the  barbarism  of  the 
North.  It  had  saved  Germany  from  the  Turks ;  and  its 
mission  was  to  defend  Germany  and  Europe  from  the 
great  nomad  and  military  power  of  the  united  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

That  it  was  Napoleon's  intention  finally  to  restore 
Poland  it  is  difficult  to  doubt.  To  establish  French 
influence  solidly  in  the  east  of  Europe  was  impossible 
without  it,  and  the  act  seemed  so  natural,  and  so  just,  and 
so  fully  due  from  him  to  those  legions  of  gallant  Poles 
who  fought  and  bled  for  him,  that  the  project  could  have 
been  but  adjourned  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  To  re- 
establish Poland,  however,  was  to  have  at  once  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  for  enemies  ;  and  his  object  at  the 
time  was  not  so  much  to  crush  them  and  eject  their 
dynasties,  as  to  make  use  of  these  powers  and  their 
resources  to  dr  ve  he  English  from  the  Continent.  The 
restoration  of  Poland  was  therefore  adjourned,  and  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  Austria,  allowed  to  keep  up  those  skeletons 
of  armies  which  it  was  easy  to  complete  into  national  and 
gigantic  ones,  when  opportunity  should  serve  or  incite. 
Napoleon  had,  in  fact,  but  the  same  hold  over  Europe, 
that  he  had  over  France — his  legions,  and  his  name.  The 
first  blow  given  to  his  military  power  shook  all  the  rest  of 
his  political  edifice,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  if  it  had  been 
built  of  card. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  policy  observed  by  Napo- 
leon to  Europe  up  to  the  remarkable  year  of  1812,  when 
the  elements,  with  unwonted  severity,  came  down  upon  the 
entire  military  resources  of  his  empire,  amassed  and  con- 
centrated by  him  around  Moscow,  and  irreparably  swept 
away  the  greater  and  more  valuable  portion  of  them  from 
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existence.     He  had  then  only  France  to  fall  back  upon ; 
and  it  is  now  time  to  consider  what  he  had  made  it. 

In  the  narrative  and  historic  accounts  which  have 
appeared  of  these  events  and  this  struggle,  it  has  been 
invariably  the  habit  of  every  writer  to  consider  Napoleon 
as  all  in  all  it :  is  his  ascendancy  that  is  admired — his  fall 
that  is  lamented;  whilst  the  whole  current  of  human 
events — of  the  French  first  struggling  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  inglorious  and  political  despotism  at 
home — of  Europe's  leaguing  to  menace  and  coerce  them 
in  matters  of  which  other  nations  were  as  ignorant  and 
incapable  as  France — of  the  French,  rallying  to  defend 
themselves,  and,  in  that  glorious  defence,  putting  forth  an 
amount  of  national  energy  and  military  genius  such  as  no 
country  ever  did  before, — all  these,  the  acts  and  products 
of  a  great  country,  whose  spirit  evoked,  and  from  whose 
will  sprang,  those  great  armies  and  great  men,  are  passed 
by  as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  The  prominent  fact  of 
the  first  years  of  the  century  does  not  so  much  consist  in 
the  personal  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  who  was  in  truth  only 
an  instrument  or  a  weapon,  as  in  the  empire  which  France 
and  the  French,  their  ideas  and  interests,  had  acquired,  and 
seemed  likely  to  exercise  over  Europe.  1812,  and  the  sub- 
sequent years,  overthrew  that  empire,  and  reduced  France 
to  its  normal  influence  and  dimensions ;  a  reaction  and  a 
counter-revolution,  in  the  magnitude  of  which,  the  personal 
fortunes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  however  interesting  to 
the  painter  or  romancer,  are  in  the  eye  of  history  nothing. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  deny  the  genius  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  this  genius,  it  may  be  observed,  was  more  of  the  temper 
of  the  strong  and  trenchant  blade,  which  is  the  most  power- 
fill  of  instruments,  tiian  that  of  a  great  mind,  evolving  from 
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its  reflections,  and  striking  forth  from  the  profundity  of  its 
wisdom,  any  great  or  new  scheme  of  policy  or  govern- 
ment. That  power  must  devolve  upon  the  army,  and  be 
concentrated  in  its  hands,  had  been  for  some  time  mani- 
fest ;  and  it  was  also  manifest  that  he  who  took  first  rank 
by  common  fame  and  admission  in  that  army  must  be  the 
ruler  of  the  State  :  to  occupy  that  place,  Bonaparte,  after 
his  first  Italian  victories,  evidently  looked.  Faire  du 
pouvoir — build  up  renown  with  as  few  stains  upon  him,  as 
possible,  of  the  current  meanness  of  the  time,  was  mani- 
festly his  object,  that  same  which  drove  him  to  Egypt  in 
the  first  instance,  and  hurried  him  back  from  it  the 
moment  that  the  utmost  victory  was  achieved,  and  re- 
verses seemed  the  probable  result  of  the  expedition.  By 
his  acts,  and  by  his  character,  Bonaparte  fully  obtained  his 
first  aim,  that  of  being  the  first  general  of  the  army,  the 
representative  of  the  military  interests,  and  the  wielder  of 
its  authority.  Nor  was  it  merely  his  military  talent  which 
secured  him  this,  but  his  great  good  sense,  the  total  ab- 
sence from  his  mind  of  bigotry,  of  fanaticism,  of  party 
spirit,  of  hallucination,  or  inveteracy  of  any  kind.  He 
was  neither  Jacobin  nor  Royalist.  Of  good  birth  (he  was 
refused  admission  to  the  College  of  Brienne,  till  he  showed 
proofs  of  noble  birth^a  strange  and  fatal  attempt  of  the 
old  system,  to  deny  military  proficiency  to  any  man  of 
the  people),  he  had  the  tendencies,  without  the  prejudices, 
of  the  gentleman.  But  what  peculiarly  distinguished  him, 
and  gave  him  power  over  his  generation  and  his  time,  was, 
that  he  never  despaired  of  its  mission.  Serving  the  great 
cause  of  revolution  and  reversal  of  an  antiquated  regime, 
he  never  looked  back  in  terror,  as  did  Mirabeau  and 
Moreau,  to  the  old  monarchy,  to  save  the  country  from 
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the  results  of  its  excesses.  A  weak  spirit  is  apt  to  take 
refuge  in  the  past,  and  to  invoke  safety  in  rummaging  and 
upturning  the  ashes  of  dead  things.  A  bold  spirit  trusts 
to  the  future,  and  does  not  despair  of  finding  something 
good  and  something  new.  But  his  view  of  the  future  was 
limited  to  empire,  and  to  the  founding  of  that  empire  by 
arms,  and  by  such  institutions  as  were  corollaries  to  arms. 

At  the  same  time,  when  he  seized  power,  Bonaparte 
was  not  prepared  to  destroy  or  to  ignore,  more  than  was 
indispensable,  all  those  ideas,  or,  at  least,  those  semblances 
of  free  institutions,  that  the  revolution  had  put  forth  and 
had  essayed.  Though  anxious  for  great  authority,  and 
believing  in  no  other  mode  of  governing,  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  not  only  popular  adhesion,  but  the  assistance 
of  the  men  possessed  of  talent  and  experience  in  the 
country.  He  wanted  not,  indeed,  their  control,  but  their 
concurrence. 

At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  rise  to  supreme  authority, 
all  the  experiments  of  political  philosophy,  the  results  of  con- 
stitutional and  republican  experiments  at  mixed  and  popular 
government,  were  by  general  admission  concentrated  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  one  man.  This  was  Sieyes.  He  was  the 
great  Mufti  of  constitutional  science,  the  great  oracle  of 
the  political  religion  of  the  day.  He  had  commenced  the 
revolution  by  simply  asking  a  question ;  and  he  had 
done  little  more  since,  than  propound  questions,  without 
ever  attempting  to  answer  them.  He  was  one  of  those 
lately  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  was 
thus  fully  aware  how  little  authority  a  civilian  could  wield 
without  the  employment  of  terror  and  proscription.  Bo- 
naparte, who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less,  for  constitutional 
systems,   left   the   fabrication  of  the    new    machinery  to 
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Sieyes.  As  the  latter  proceeded  in  his  complicated  work, 
his  military  colleague  mocked  and  reproached  him  by 
turns  for  much  that  was  impracticable.  When  Sieyes  had 
done,  however,  Bonaparte  accepted  his  handiwork,  made 
what  alterations  in  it  he  pleased,  ran  his  pen  through 
this  representative  truth,  and  dropped  a  blot  of  ink  over 
that  constitutional  control,  but  accepted  most  of  Sieyes' 
ideas,  such  as  a  senate  and  a  council  of  state  of  veterans 
and  of  active  functionaries,  with  a  legislative  body,  which 
after  hearing  a  tribunate  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  a 
councillor  of  the  state  on  behalf  of  the  government^  discuss 
them,  was  to  vote  laws  in  silence. 

All  this  complicated  machinery  of  public  bodies,  and  of 
institutions  mimicking  the  forms  of  free  government,  served 
merely  to  give  place  and  pay  to  all  of  that  capable  class 
who  could  pretend  to  it ;  thus  feeing  them  to  discard  their 
attachment  to  freedom,  and  hiring  and  drilling  what  was 
really  but  a  household  of  valets  to  wear  the  garb  and 
assume  the  attitude  of  persons  engaged  in  the  real  task  of 
representative  government.  The  advantages  of  a  free 
and  constitutional  system  are  first  to  develop  the  intellect 
and  energies  of  the  people  in  their  own  several  pursuits 
and  occupations,  and  also  in  those  where  government 
itself  requires  experience  and  aid.  This,  as  well  as  the 
contentment  which  it  occasions,  and  the  pride  which  it 
awakes  in  a  nation,  are  the  chief  virtues  of  a  represent- 
ative government.  The  mimic  system,  invented  by 
Sieyes,  rendered  still  more  shadowy  and  null  by  Bona- 
parte, has  none  of  these  advantages.  It  merely  calls  forth 
talent  and  proficiency  in  the  one  direction — the  adminis- 
trative and  the  military — and  even  then  does  not  create 
first-rate  proficiency  and  talent.     The  great  statesmen,  as 
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the.  great  generals  of  Napoleon's  empire,  were  thrown  out, 
educated,  and  formed  under  the  Republic.  Those  brought 
up  under  the  Empire  itself  served  but  to  betray  it  by 
their  treachery,  and  disgrace  it  by  their  incapacity  and 
■  their  meanness. 

The  state  machine  had  been,  however,  but  a  short 
time  in  motion,  when  it  was  perceived  how  useless,  yet 
how  obstructive,  were  all  the  wheels  and  inventions  of 
Sieyes,  which  certainly  suggested  and  encouraged  a  series 
of  ideas,  and  a  kind  of  ambition,  opposed  to  and  incom- 
patible with  the  purely  tyrannical  spirit  of  a  military 
chief.  Napoleon  therefore  cast  off  the  last  rags  of  consti- 
tutionalism, in  order  to  robe  himself  with  the  Imperial 
purple.  Rejecting  everything  modern  or  European, 
Napoleon  fell  back  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  taking  its 
ideas  and  its  hierarchy,  its  centralization  and  the  sacro- 
sanctity  of  the  sovereign,  as  the  basis  of  a  government 
which  he  had  the  stupendous  ignorance  and  folly  of 
considering  suited  to  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Nor  was  he  without  a  flattering  unguent  of  philosophy 
wherewith  to  varnish  the  monstrosity  of  his  governmental 
experiment.  The  French,  said  he,  and  says  his  school, 
care  not  for  liberty,  all  they  prize  is  equality.  As  if  a 
proud  nation  was  better  satisfied  with  equality,  which 
renders  a  herd  of  men  undistinguishable  one  from  the 
other,  or  as  if,  indeed,  equality  was  possible  without 
freedom!  The  French  rose  in  1798  against  a  system 
which  gave  the  soil  and  the  State,  with  the  profits  of  the 
one  and  the  honours  of  both,  to  one  class,  and  condemned 
all  others  to  burdens  and  to  baseness.  But  is  a  functionary 
aristocracy  more  fair  than  a  feudal  one  ?  Is  not  the  class 
which  possesses  wealth,  influence,  with  all  the  opportuni- 
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ties  of  attracting  the  attention  and  winning  the  favour  of 
the  great  place-bestowers,  cannot  this  class  form  a  naonopoly 
as  close,  and  one  as  difficult  to  break  through,  as  any- 
feudal  aristocracy  whatever  ?  If  there  be  freedom,  indeed, 
and  every  subject  of  the  State  have  the  power,  through  the 
press,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  to  show  his  claim,  his  fitness, 
his  intellectual  eminence,  or  high  discernment,  then,  indeed, 
the  State  may  boast  of  bestowing  a  certain  equality ;  and 
should  this  freedom  exist  with  respect  to  industry,  it  may 
be  said,  that  all  men  and  all  classes  have  a  chance  for 
rising,  as  fair  and  as  great  as  is  compatible  with  the 
permanence  of  property  and  the  defectibility  of  human 
institutions.  But  equality  without  freedom  is  a  fallacy,  of 
which  not  even  Frenchmen  can  remain  the  dupes.  When 
Napoleon,  however,  completed  his  great  functionary  sys- 
tem, there  were  place  and  scope  in  it  for  almost  every 
Frenchman.  To  men  of  spirit  the  military  career  offered 
the  noblest  chances ;  to  those  of  mercantile  habits  the 
mere  supply  of  such  vast  armies  was  a  field,  greater  than 
even  legitimate  trade  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  the  same 
in  every  department.  And  the  revolution  scarcely  con- 
veyed a  greater  boon  to  the  peasant  when  it  flung  open  to 
him  the  soil,  than  Napoleon  conferred  on  the  middle  and 
educated  classes,  when  he  opened  to  all  and  each  a  career 
and  a  profession  which  the  State,  in  one  way  or  another, 
was  to  feed  and  to  remunerate. 

But  the  most  important  characteristic  of  a  great  func- 
tionary class  is  the  centralization  which  holds  it  together, 
and  which  effectually  consecrates  and  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  power  emanating  from  above,  not  below.  This 
was  a  portion  of  Napoleon's  administrative  arrangements 
far  more  durable  than  his  empire,  and  far  more  important 
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in  its  consequence.  For  a  mere  form  of  government, 
like  a  dynasty,  may  disappear,  and  give  place  to  another, 
whereas  one  system  of  administration  established  in  the 
habits  of  a  people,  and  extinguishing  all  other,  becomes 
indispensable  and  ineradicable.  We  need  only  mentioji 
China  as  an  example  and  a  proof.  And,  unfortunately, 
that  which  Napoleon  established  is  so  incompatible  with 
constitutional  government,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  it 
in  principle  and  in  working,  that  this  centralized  adminis- 
tration has  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
prevent  any  constitutional  system  from  working  honestly 
or  well,  and  from  taking  root  either  in  the  minds,  hopes, 
and  habits  of  the  people,  or  in  the  conscience  and  convic- 
tion of  monarch  or  of  statesmen. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  excuses  which  may  be  alleged 
for  Napoleon's  establishment  of  political  despotism  may 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  his  centralized  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  republican  assemblies,  when  they  decreed 
the  abrogation  of  all  powers  from  above,  and  when  they 
sought  to  regulate  its  proceedings  accruing  from  below, 
naturally  made  the  municipal  and  cantonal  bodies  the 
basis  of  their  system.  And  to  these  were  given  far  greater 
authority  than  such  bodies  could  honestly  and  effectually 
use.  The  disposal  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
noblesse  and  clergy,  with  the  preparation  of  those  lists  of 
property  by  which  taxation  was  measured — such  duties 
alone  flung  to  the  local  assemblies  of  France  precisely 
those  tasks  which  local  interests  must  lead  them  to  neglect 
or  abuse.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  merging  of 
a  salutary  and  necessary  central  authority  in  a  local  one, 
was  the  suspension  of  all  revenue  in  France.  The  re- 
publican assemblies,  true  to  principle,  had  taken  off  the 
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burdens  of  indirect  taxation,  as  well  as  abolished  the 
monopolies,  such  as  salt.  There  remained  only  the  great 
source  of  direct  taxation,  land,  which  the  government 
cared  not  so  much  to  regulate,  so  long  as  it  could  coin 
assignats  on  the  supposed  amount  of  the  property  which 
had  accrued  to  the  nation.  But  as  assignats  ceased  to 
have  value,  and  as  whatever  government  was  installed 
must  again  resort  to  the  old  sources  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  a  reform  in  provincial  and  adminis- 
trative authority  was  also  requisite.  And  for  the  moment 
there  could  be  no  other  than  withdrawing  authority  from 
local  assemblies  and  vesting  it  in  the  officers  of  government. 
To  argue,  however,  as  the  French  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  from  the  almost  inevitable  abuse  of  those  powers  by 
the  provincial  bodies  at  a  period  of  political  and  pro- 
prietorial revolution,  or  from  the  consequent  laxity  in 
fulfilling  those  fiscal  duties — to  argue  from  this  to  a  total 
abrogation  of  municipal  liberty  or  control,  and  to  a  cen- 
tralization of  fiscal  and  political  power,  is  as  irrational  as  it 
is  liberticidal  and  impolitic. 

That  the  French  should  have  made  light  of  the  loss  of 
their  municipal  liberties  in  1799,  and  welcomed  a  more  re- 
gular, though,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  despotic  adminis- 
tration, will  not  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that 
after  the  revolution  of  Brumaire  the  public  treasury  had  no 
more  than  would  pay  the  couriers  necessary  to  inform  the 
provinces  of  the  change.  The  army,  writes  the  Due  de 
Gaete,  was  without  pay,  functionaries  without  salaries, 
the  Church  had  not  been  paid  for  ten  months.  The  public 
creditor,  after  having  had  two-thirds  of  his  claims  cut  off, 
could  sell  his  remaining  third  of  five  per  cent,  for  no  more 
than  ten  in  the  market.     The  Directory  had  tried  to  live 
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by  forced  loans,  in  amount  progressive  as  private  fortunes 
were  greater.  Fiscal  tyranny,  poverty,  and  incapacity  had 
reached  their  maximum.  The  annual  expenses  were,  in 
the  mean  time,  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  sterling.  The 
revolution  had,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  simplified  finance. 
It  had  destroyed  all  privileges,  exemptions,  divisions.  The 
troubles  and  the  wars  to  which  it  gave  birth  had  destroyed 
foreign  trade.  The  produce  of  the  soil,  and  such  manu- 
factures as  wrought  a  portion  of  this  produce  into  a  more 
valuable  shape,  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  French  minister  of  1811  valued  the  former  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  brute  produce,  the 
latter  at  fifty  millions.  Of  these  twelve  millions  sterling 
were  demanded  in  the  shape  of  property-tax,  and  nearly 
eight  millions  more  for  registration  and  transfer  duties  and 
domains.  Twenty  millions  sterling  were  thus  demanded 
from  property  direct.  Napoleon  raised  about  eleven  mil- 
lions more  by  other  means,  between  four  and  five  millions 
from  excise,  and  about  four  millions  from  customs ;  the  rest 
were  small  items. 

In  such  proportions  was  levied  the  Imperial  revenue, 
which  certainly  weighed  as  heavily  as  the  payer  could 
afford ;  especially  as  these  taxes,  and  the  additions  subse- 
quently demanded,  were  paid  (not,  as  in  England,  out  of 
those  private  incomes  and  expenditure,  fed  even  by  war, 
and  swelled  by  loans,  but)  by  a  class  of  agriculturists  who 
had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
raise  from  the  soil  much  more  than  its  mere  cultivators 
consumed,  and  who,  moreover,  were  mulcted  by  the  con- 
scription either  in  hands  or  in  heavy  sums.  Yet  as  land 
was  the  only  investment  for  money,  the  only  security 
against  poverty  and  destitution,  the  price  of  it  remained. 
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and  indeed  still  remains,  too  exorbitant  to  permit  agricul- 
ture to  be  followed  as  a  commercial  speculation.  In  his 
fiscal  arrangements  Napoleon  not  only  disinherited  local 
authorities  and  assemblies  of  all  control,  but  adopted  one  of 
the  worst  habits  of  the  old  regime,  by  appointing  receivers- 
general  in  each  department,  who  have  ever  since  contrived 
to  make  large  profits  of  the  sums  which  the  receipts  of  the 
revenue  bring  into  their  hands.  Napoleon  appointed  them 
for  the  sake  of  having  men  of  moneyed  or  commercial  mark 
to  draw  government  bills  upon  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
venue. Though  unnecessary,  as  soon  as  his  finances  were 
in  a  regular  state,  the  receivers-general  have  been  pre- 
served, merely  from  their  offering,  like  the  old  farmers- 
general,  a  lucrative  and  influential  place  for  government  to 
bestow. 

The  judicial  and  political  was,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  fiscal  administration.  Justices  of  peace  in  the 
country  districts,  a  tribunal  of  first  procedure  in  small 
towns,  an  imperial  court  in  the  chef  lieu,  with  a  tribunal  of 
appeal  in  the  capital,  constituted  a  hierarchy.  As  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals  was  considered  a  duty  of  the  State,  a 
public  accuser,  with  all  his  aids,  was  requisite  in  each  court. 
The  system  of  juges  d' instruction,  who  performed  the  pre- 
liminary duties  and  inquiries  of  our  grand  juries,  required 
more  public  law  officers.  These  to  the  inferior  courts  were 
necessarily  young  men,  pooriy  paid ;  in  fact,  such  offices 
they  served  as  apprenticeship,  and  looked  to  advancement. 
They  became,  in  turn,  avocats  and  procureurs-generaux,  or 
judges  of  secondary  and  inferior  courts.  The  result  was, 
to  form  a  class  or  body  of  Crown  lawyers  and  judges, 
totally  distinct  from  the  bar,  strangers  to  its  practice,  and 
being,  from  the  first,  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  to  study 
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whose  interests  and  consult  whose  will  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  legal  official  as  of  the  judge.  Need  it  be  said  how 
utterly  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion is  this,  and  how  entirely  opposed  in  habits  and  spirit 
such  a  body  of  legists  must  be  to  any  system  of  constitu- 
tional government? 

Connected  with  Napoleon's  judicial  organization  stands 
that  which  is  considered  the  great  civil  achievement  and 
glory  of  his  reign — the  Code.  And  certainly,  if  men  were 
born  to  have  no  political  rights  and  no  social  privileges, 
the  French  Code  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  more  plain  and 
obvious  questions  disputed,  a  sure  and  equable  rule.  In  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  questions,  however,  the  Code, 
like  everything  else,  has  been  found  obscure  from  very 
brevity,  and  the  attempt  to  dispense  with  legal  learning  has 
failed.  In  trying  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Code  by 
the  intentions  of  its  propounders,  it  has  been  found  that 
these  framers  of  the  Code  had  no  intentions  and  no  pro- 
ftmdity ;  that  they  borrowed  right  and  left,  from  Justinian 
here  and  Cujas  there ;  so  that,  to  arrive  at  the  real  origin  or 
purpose  of  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  search  back  into  the  re- 
cords of  the  Byzantine  or  old  French  law,  and  thus  sink  once 
more  behind  the  Code  into  the  old  mining  depths  of  legal 
learning.  Another  boast  of  the  Code  is  its  establishment  of 
equality  for  all  before  the  law.  No  boast  can  be  more  untrue. 
The  Code  is  merely  the  law  of  the  subject  and  unsalaried 
Frenchman ;  but  one-half  of  France  is  functionary  in  some 
way  or  another,  and  for  disputes  between  functionaries  and 
non-functionaries  there  is  altogether  another  code  and  other 
tribimals.  Nor  was  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  ancient  days 
ever  so  completely  privileged  and  protected  by  pecuHar 
jurisdiction  against  the  just  complaints  of  the  ignoble,  as  the 
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functionary  class  of  French  are,  at  the  present  day,  privi- 
leged and  protected  against  the  common  herd  of  French 
subjects  whom  it  may  please  them  to  injure  or  to  tread  upon. 

In  the  same  narrow  spirit  with  which  he  treated  the 
law,  Napoleon  organized  public  instruction  and  the  Church. 
His  regulations  respecting  the  former  were  a  mere  reversal 
of  the  large  views  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  to  educate 
the  people  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  Napoleon.  His 
aim  extended  no  farther  than  to  drill  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Lycfees,  where  they  soon  acquired  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  make  them  apt  soldiers  and  servile 
subjects,  not  overlearned  in  the  classics,  untainted  with 
philosophy  of  any  kind,  and  taught  that  the  peculiar 
science  of  mathematics  and  physics  opened  the  only  sphere 
in  which  the  intellect  could  be  usefully  exercised.  One  fault 
of  his  successors,  indeed,  he  avoided ;  that  of  subjecting  his 
school  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  or  dictation.  There  wag 
nothing  he  took  greater  care  to  guard  against  than  this. 

Although  Napoleon  refused  to  make  over  public  educa- 
tion to  the  clergy  however,  lest  they  should  encroach  beyond 
their  sphere,  and  interfere  with  the  political  religion  that  he 
sought  to  inculcate,  he  did  not  take  the  true  precautions 
against  the  naturally  retrograde  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  by  rendering  them  nationally  instructed,  and  at  least 
in  some  degree  independent.  In  no  part  of  his  policy, 
indeed,  was  Napoleon  so  criminal  and  ungrateful  to  the  re- 
volution, and  so  opposed  to  its  great  principles,  as  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Church.  In  that  Church,  as  in  the  State, 
were  two  parties :  the  one  which  had  accepted  the  revolu- 
tion, and  adhered  to  its  constitutional  arrangement,  which 
rendered  the  clergy  dependant  on  the  people  and  the 
State;    the   other   party,    like  the  Royalist   aristocracy. 
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showed  themselves  inimieal  to  all  that  had  taken  place 
since  1790.  Out  of  the  constitutional  prelates  and  clergy 
Napoleon  might  have  founded  a  national  Church  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  Rome  to  avoid  schism,  but  sufficiently 
independent  of  it,  to  have  made  clergy  and  laity  one 
people.  Instead  of  this.  Napoleon,  still  tinctured  by  his 
Italian  education,  threw  overboard  all  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  decreed,  set  aside  anything  like  election  in 
Church  appointments,  shared  between  his  own  dictatorial 
will  and  that  of  the  Pope  the  nomination  of  the  prelates, 
and  thus  abandoned  the  lesser  clergy  altogether,  their  edu- 
cation, position,  and  prospects,  to  the  prelates.  This  con- 
stitution of  a  clergy,  utterly  distinct  from  the  laity  and  its 
interests,  and  independent  of  their  suffrages  and  opinions, 
and  looking  merely  to  the  government  and  to  Rome  for 
support  and  promotion,  established  a  Church  fundamentally 
opposed  to  every  idea  and  principle  of  constitutionalism. 
No  doubt  it  agreed  well  with  the  Emperor's  functionary 
hierarchy,  of  which  it  was  a  counterpart;  but  it  proved, 
and  proves,  a  monstrous  obstruction  in  the  way  of  any  con- 
stitutional or  even  liberal  system. 

Whilst  all  professions  and  all  classes  were  thus  organized 
in  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  the  political  administration  was 
equally  so.  Under  the  new  system,  to  leave  a  department 
or  provincial  region  to  itself  would  have  been  anomalous 
and  pernicious.  There  was  no  aristocracy  to  be  trusted,  no 
man  of  property  or  wealth  to  whom  the  management  of 
even  local  concerns  could  be  abandoned ;  the  Emperor  was, 
therefore,  represented  in  each  chef  lieu  of  a  department 
by  a  Prefect,  in  each  smaller  one  by  a  sub-prefect,  whilst  in 
each  village  government  appointed  a  Mayor.  The  Prefect, 
well  remunerated,  living  in  a  palace,  was  the  centre  of  the 
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urban  society — France  knows  no  other ;  and  whilst  the 
gend'armes  performed  the  functions  of  police  in  keeping  the 
people  quiet,  or  at  least  of  discovering  when  they  were  not 
so,  the  Prefect  was  equally  active  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
the  better  classes,  or  to  intimidate  any  contrary  sentiment. 
Such  a  functionary  was  indeed  necessary  under  the  regime 
of  Napoleon,  for  the  pressure  of  conscription  and  taxation 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  provinces,  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  the  empire,  that  the  enforcement  of  both 
with  effect,  yet  without  exciting  the  resistance  of  the  popu- 
lation, required  local  administrators  possessed  of  much 
address  as  well  as  firmness. 

As  long  as  parents  beheld  their  sons  run  the  common 
risks  of  war  in  a  campaign  upon  the  Danube  or  the  Elbe, 
the  chances,  or  even  the  inevitable  bereavements,  were 
borne  with  patriotism  and  resignation.  But  when  not 
merely  regiments,  but  armies  were  swallowed  up  in 
disasters,  were  swept  down  the  Beresina,  or  entombed  in 
the  snows  of  Russia,  mothers  rebelled.  Innumerable  were 
the  sums  expended  at  times  to  save  a  favourite  son  from 
destruction.  Substitutes  were  furnished  ten  times  over, 
and  were  obliged  to  be  furnished  again  when  epidemy  or 
a  hostile  bullet  put  an  end  to  the  substitute.  The  person 
or  the  price  of  a  son  registered  was  unpitiably  demanded, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  son  had  died.  Chateaubriand 
in  one  of  his  pamphlets  has  gibbeted  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
with  the  clauses  and  the  consequences  of  his  terrible  con- 
scription law.  And  certainly  they  were  sufficient  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  execration  of  all  France.  Never  was  a 
country  so  ruthlessly  drained  of  its  life's  blood. 

Such  was  the  France  that  Napoleon  organized  into  the 
docile  instrument  of  his  power,  or  the  tacit  audience  and 
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admirer  of  his  heroic  deeds.  Nor  were  his  arrangements 
ill  imagined  for  a  reign  which  was  to  be  marked  by  a  series 
of  victories,  and  which  was  to  be  but  a  continued  fete. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  provide  for  the  storm  rather 
than  the  sunshine,  and  to  make  preparation  for  the  reverses 
rather  than  for  the  successes  of  life.  And  these  had 
scarcely  come  upon  Napoleon  ere  he  had  ample  means  of 
judging  how  perishing  and  flimsy  were  the  foundations 
which  he  laid  for  the  permanence  of  his  Imperial  power. 
Whilst  still  in  Moscow,  the  conqueror  of  the  Russian 
armies,  but  with  his  communications  intercepted,  an 
adventurous  officer,  aided  by  a  serjeant,  undertook,  and 
wellnigh  accomplished  a  conspiracy  for  dethroning  the 
great  Emperor.  At  night  Mallet  put  on  a  general's 
uniform,  attired  his  attached  serjeant  as  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  in  this  garb  presented  himself  at  the  barracks  of 
several  regiments  in  the  capital,  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Prefect,  and  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  latter  he  was  obliged  to  shoot;  but  all  the  others 
listened  to  and  credited  his  plausible  story,  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  cut  ofi'  in  Russia,  and  was  no  more, 
and  that  he,  Mallet,  was  intrusted  to  form  a  Provisional 
Government  to  dispose  of  the  future  empire  of  France. 
Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  King  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Imperial  succession.  Nor  do  the  high  functionaries  of 
Napoleon's  creation  and  appointment  display  a  sign  that 
either  the  Imperial  re'gime  or  the  Imperial  dynasty  was 
uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  The  conspiracy  failed  through 
a  mere  chance,  the  escape  of  an  officer.  And  Napoleon 
returned  furious,  to  ask  of  his  mystified  functionaries 
whether  the  continuance  of  his  empire  depended  upon  his 
mere  presence,  or  his  name,  and  might  be  expected  to 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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disappear  the  moment  that  name  and  that  presence  were 
withdrawn. 

Had  Napoleon  left  society  to  form  its  naturally  inde- 
pendent classes,  had  he  allowed  those  classes  their  due 
influence  over  pubhc  opinion  and  public  affairs,  by  means 
of  the  press  and  of  those  free  institutions  which  develop 
and  express  opinion,  he  would  no  doubt  have  experienced 
resistance  and  obstruction  in  his  arbitrary  schemes,  but  he 
would  in  recompense  have  been  supported,  when  Europe 
became  unjust  and  severe  to  him,  by  the  spontaneous 
effort  of  an  indignant  and  powerful  nation.  But  Napoleon 
had  blotted  out  the  nation,  had  stifled  its  voice,  and 
betrayed  its  freedom.  He  still,  indeed,  found  generous 
and  chivalrous  adhesion  in  the  remnant  of  his  armies  and 
in  the  juvenile  population,  which  joined  his  shattered 
ranks.  But  beyond  the  sight  of  his  military  eagles  there 
was  no  Imperial  France.  There  was  no  mass  of  people, 
no  body  of  citizens,  no  class  beyond  the  military,  which 
showed  at  that  time  any  devotion,  or  were  prepared  for 
any  sacrifice.  Even  those  preferred  and  salaried  func- 
tionaries, who  held  high  office  as  mock  legislators  and 
senators,  as  ministers  and  councillors  of  State,  had  no  aid 
to  bring  to  their  tottering  sovereign,  for  in  truth  they  pos- 
sessed no  intrinsic  authority  or  respect.  All  such  power, 
even  of  usefulness,  flowed  from  the  great  centralized 
source  beneath  the  throne,  and  as  this  was  dried  up,  so 
disappeared  all  power,  and  even  all  loyalty  and  subordi- 
nation. The  very  senators,  whilst  passing  forced  decrees 
for  the  levy  of  troops  and  the  raising  of  contributions, 
were  more  busied  in  considering  how  they  could  most 
conveniently  and  decorously  sacrifice  the  Emperor  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  dignities,  and   act   the   part  of 
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executioner  to  him  and  to  his  dynasty  whilst  preserving 
their  own  titles  and  emoluments.  Never  was  the  inevit- 
able meanness  and  insufficiency  of  a  functionary  aristocracy 
more  completely  brought  to  proof  and  to  light. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  and  armies  which  marched  into 
France,  did  so  with  the  determination  to  crush  its  military 
and  dominating  spirit.  But  they  approached  and  passed 
the  frontier  of  France,  not  only  with  respect,  but  awe,  of 
a  people,  which  had  achieved  such  vast  things.  Had 
there  been  at  the  time  a  people,  visible  elsewhere  than  in 
camps,  a  public  opinion  in  the  habit  or  with  the  facilities 
of  expressing  itself,  had  there  been  independent  bodies  or 
assemblies  accustomed  to  discuss  and  free  to  declare  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  would 
have  been  obliged  to  respect  the  will  of  the  French  people, 
and  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  made  honourable 
peace  with  civilian  France.  That,  however,  did  not  exist. 
The  strength,  the  honour,  and  the  majesty  of  the  country 
were  concentrated  in  its  armies,  and,  it  being  unavoidable 
to  send  them  beneath  the  yoke,  the  country  was  subjected 
with  them  to  its  ignominy,  and  the  seeds  of  resentment 
and  reaction  sown,  not  those  of  any  future  harvest  of 
peace. 


D  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IMPERIALISM  :    ITS  RISE  AND  FALL. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  labouring  to  found  a  monarchy  based 
upon  his  exploits  as  a  soldier,  his  ability  as  an  administrator, 
and  upon  the  full  satisfaction  which  he  gave  to  the  uni- 
versal love  of  equality  and  of  order  in  France,  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  votaries  of  the  exploded  principle  of 
legitimate  and  hereditary  right,  laboured  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments  and  the  utmost  of  their  zeal  to  keep  their 
political  faith  alive  and  their  claims  respected.  Their 
first  hopes  were,  that  sentiments  of  goodwill  and  loyalty 
would  at  length  prevail  with  the  masses  of  the  French 
themselves,  and  turn  them  from  the  crimes  and  the 
anarchy  of  revolutions  to  the  resumption  of  the  old 
government,  and  the  recal  of  their  hereditary  princes.  The 
French  found  more  profit  and  more  pride  in  continuing 
the  revolution :  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  long  pent-up 
spirit  of  freedom,  that  rush  onwards  it  must  for  still  many 
years,  before  it  will  become  exhausted,  and  that  even 
then  anything  like  a  government  or  an  empire  must  be 
built  up  of  the  ruins  and  materials  which  the  popular 
torrent  had  swept  down,  and  had   amassed,   and    which 
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occupied  the  soil  to  the  utter  obliteration  of  all  that  had 
preceded. 

Deceived  in  the  hope  of  reaction  in  the  French  mind, 
the  princes  and  the  nobles  who  had  emigrated  turned 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  obtain  foreign  aid.  The 
courts  and  the  governments  which  bordered  upon  the 
French  Republic  seemed,  however,  smitten  with  far  greater 
respect  for  its  energies  and  its  courage,  than  either  appalled 
by  its  crimes  or  moved  by  any  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  principle.  In  Germany, 
the  land  of  feudalism,  the  French  noblesse  might  expect  to 
have  found  most  sympathy.  But  after  a  very  brief  ex- 
perience of  the  tough  resistance  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  French,  whether  as  republicans  or  soldiers,  the 
North  Germans  abandoned  their  antagonism  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  its  chiefs  altogether ;  and  even  Austria,  whilst 
continuing  the  war,  struggled  exclusively  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  provinces,  not  for  the  re-edification  of  a  shattered  throne. 

The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  not  endowed 
with  the  qualities  fitted  either  to  command  sympathy  or 
to  awaken  hope  for  their  fortunes.  Weaker  men  or  paler 
characters  than  the  three  royal  brothers,  whom  fate  had 
placed  to  withstand,  or  be  the  victims  ofj  the  most  violent 
of  revolutions,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine.  Louis  XVI.  was 
a  child  in  goodness,  in  helplessness,  in  irresolution, — saying 
little,  thinking  less.  Shrinking  from  this  and  from  every 
other  act  of  manhood,  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
inane  shadow  in  which  centuries  of  absolute  power,  un- 
bridled lust,  and  uncultivated  intellect,  in  one  privileged 
family,  but  too  naturally  terminate. 

The  Count  de  Provence,  or  Monsieur,  as  the  next 
brother   to    the    monarch   was    emphatically    called,    was 
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considered  superior  in  capacity — and  although,  like  a  true 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  avoided  showing  any 
symptom  of  that  mutinous  opposition,  which  the  Duke  of 
Orieans  hazarded,  he  still  kept  aloof  from  the  follies  and' 
extravagance  of  the  Court,  cultivating  a  taste  for  letters, 
and  affecting,  as  far  as  was  decorous  and  safe,  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  wit.  Far  too  timid  and  too  loyal  to  flatter 
the  Parliament,  join  in  its  judicial  malcontentism,  or  form 
connexion  with  the  rising  demagogy.  Monsieur  still  showed 
himself  liberal  in  the  Committees  of  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles, over  which  he  presided.  In  these  he  went  far  enough 
to  be  considered  by  the  Queen  and  the  ultra-royalist  parti- 
zans  as  no  friend  to  the  throne,  yet  he  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  win  the  confidence  even  of  those  who  lent  an  impulse 
to  the  revolution  in  the  hope  that  it  would  check  its 
onward  course,  and  settle  down  into  some  form  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

The  constitutionalists  at  first  preferred  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  possessed  of  boldness  at  least.  The  pure  royal- 
ists placed  their  hopes  in  the  King's  younger  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  a  Prince  possessed  of  those  physical 
advantages  which  his  elders  wanted.  He  was  tall,  grace- 
ful, handsome,  fond  of  the  chace,  and  when  at  Court  had 
gallant  adventures,  sufficient  to  make  him  a  reputation. 
One  of  these,  which  ended  tragically,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  as  to  lead  to  his  forswearing  in  future  any 
such  pursuit  or  such  connexion.  The  piety  and  virtue 
of  the  Prince,  originating  in  such  a  cause,  shed  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  romance  about  him.  Moreover  as  he 
was  equally  resolute  and  enthusiastic  in  political  opinions, 
and  in  his  attachment  to  the  obsolete  monarchy,  which  was 
perishing  before  his  eyes,  as  well  as  to  the  aristocratic 
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cause,  with  which  it  was  indissolubly  linked,  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  considered  the  Prince  Rupert  of  the  French 
Revolution,  one  at  least  who  would  flush  his  sabre  in 
oflering  resistance,  nor  yield  till  he  had  fought  and  bled. 
With  such  sentiments  and  such  a  reputation  the  Count 
d'Artois  left  Versailles  with  the  first  batch  of  emigrants. 

The  army  of  Conde  was  already  formed,  and  Europe 
at  war  with  France,  before  the  Comte  de  Provence  thought 
it  advisable  to  escape  from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
The  Prince  has  left  an  account  of  his  escape,  penned  by 
his  afterwards  royal  hand.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  almost 
womanly  tenderness  expressed  towards  his  friend  d'Avaray, 
the  horror  which  he  avowed  for  a  family  dinner,  and 
the  inimitably  expressive  remark  of  an  old  woman,  to  the 
coarseness  and  colour  of  whose  bread  the  fat  and  Epicurean 
Prince  objected,  " Man^ez  en"  said  she,  "  cela  vous  de- 
graissera." 

The  Counts  of  Provence  and  of  Artois  agreed  as  little 
in  exile  as  at  their  brother's  court.  Proud  of  having  run 
away  from  the  very  first  menaces  of  the  Revolution,  the 
nobles  and  princes  thus  distinguished  looked  down  upon 
those  whose  exile  was  of  later  date,  and  deemed  that  to 
have  awaited  for  necessity  was  a  disgrace,  not  an  excuse. 

The  chivalrous  nobles  rallied  round  the  Count  d'Artois. 
Those  of  the  exiles,  who  pretended  to  the  calm  and  gravity 
of  politicians,  followed  the  Count  de  Provence,  Un- 
fortunately the  politicians  had  no  policy,  and  the  cavalier 
princes  little  chivalry.  Their  first  years  of  exile  in  common 
were  spent  in  squabbles  with  each  other,  and  in  disputes 
about  their  respective  dignities,  rather  than  in  intelligible 
plans  for  either  overcoming  the  resistance  or  even  earning 
the  respect  of  the  French. 
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In  January,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  perished 
on  a  revolutionary  scaffold.  His  young  son,  still  a  prisoner 
in  the  Temple,  succeeded,  in  the  eyes  of  the  exiles,  to  the 
title  of  Louis  XVII. ;  but  it  seemed  requisite  that,  at 
least  during  his  minority,  his  uncles,  who  were  at  liberty, 
as  well  as  of  mature  years,  should  assume  some  title 
indicative  of  their  authority  and  pretensions.  Deep 
dissensions  prevailed  between  their  partisans  on  this 
subject ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  foreign  princes  to  decide 
the  weighty  matter.  All  declined  the  task  as  invidious  and 
idle.  At  length  the  compromise  was  made  by  declaring 
Monsieur,  Regent  of  France,  and  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

The  title  assumed  indicated  the  purpose  of  military 
effort;  but  the  German  princes  were  not  enthusiastic  to 
second  it :  and  the  Lieutenant-general  learning  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  Catherine  II.  Empress  of  Russia, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  and  its 
royal  race,  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  cordially 
received  by  the  Empress  ;  not  so  cordially  by  her  ministers, 
who  seemed  indisposed  to  trust  a  military  force  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Prince.  They  were,  however,  sufficiently 
lavish  of  promises;  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  return, 
in  order  to  bring  the  assurances  of  Russian  aid  to  his 
comrades,  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  departure,  and  his 
audience  of  leave  was  arranged  with  great  solemnity. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  surrounded  by  her  Court,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Prince,  holding  in  her  hand  a  valuable 
sword,  which  had  received  priestly  benediction  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  sword  the  Empress 
presented  to  her  guest,  with  the  observation  that  she 
only  gave  it  in  the  persuasion  that  he  would  sooner  perish 
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than  defer  to  make  use  of  it.  The  Count  d'Artois 
begged  the  Empress  to  entertain  no  doubt  upon  such  a 
subject ;  yet  even  this  was  said  in  such  a  tone  that  Prince 
Esterhazy,  being  asked  by  the  Count  de  Vauban,  both  of 
whom  were  present,  what  he  thought,  the  Austrian  replied, 
that  "  there  was  infinite  grandeur  in  the  Empress,  but  as 
for  the  Comte  d'Artois,  he  received  the  sword  like  one 
who  certainly  would  make  no  use  of  it."  The  remark 
proved  true,  as  far  as  the  blade  was  concerned,  but  the 
diamond  hilt  was  sold  not  long  after  to  a  London  Jew, 
for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  present  of  a  sword,  without  troops  or  supplies, 
made  too  by  a  powerful  and  wealthy  sovereign,  might 
warrant  the  French  Prince  in  not  making  use  of  what  was 
but  a  valuable  bauble.  The  English  Government,  however, 
offered  the  Count  d'Artois  a  noble  opportunity  of  wielding 
and  employing  Catherine's  gift.  The  first  insurrection  of 
La  Vendee  was  over ;  it  had  terminated  in  a  great  measure 
because  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  a  French  Prince. 
The  English  Government  resolved  to  reawaken  the  insur- 
rection, and  ofiered  to  equip  and  to  convey  a  large  body 
of  emigres  to  the  coast  of  France.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
were  landed  at  Quiberon ;  whilst  the  Count  d'Artois, 
then  Monsieur,  was  conveyed  on  board-  the  Jason  frigate, 
within  view  of  another  part  of  the  coast,  where  the  gallant 
Vendeans  awaited  his  landing.  Courage,  however,  failed 
the  Prince,  at  the  moment  of  trying  a  soldier's  fortune  on 
the  soil  of  France.  He  refused  to  trust  his  person  on 
shore,  met  with  evasion  the  exhortations  of  those  who 
came  on  board  to  press  his  landing,  and  at  last  returned 
to  England  in  the  Jason,  to  the  indignation  of  Lord 
Grenville,  and  to  the  despair  of  the  Vendeans,  who  had 
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risen  a  second  time  purely  in  hopes  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  presence.  "Make  efforts  for  such  people!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Grenville  to  the  Austrian  and  Eussian 
envoys.  The  Vendean  chief,  Charette,  proclaimed  his 
sentiments  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XVIII.  It  was  as  follows  :— 

Sire, 

The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  lost  all.     Ap- 
pearing upon  these  shores,    there  was   for  him   but  the 
alternatives   of  winning  everything  or  throwing  all  away.   . 
His  return  to  England  has  decided  our  fate.     There  now 
remains  nothing  for  us  but  to  perish  uselessly  for  the  service 

of  your  Majesty. 

Charette. 

Charette,  who  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  months  later, 
amidst  the  total  discomfiture  of  his  cause,  was  shot  at 
Nantes.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Count  d'Artois  have 
sought  to  excuse  his  pusillanimity  by  stating  the  objections 
which  he  entertained  to  M.  de  Puisaye  and  to  Charette 
himself,  as  royalists  not  without  liberal  or  constitutional 
ideas,  more  inclined  to  the  Count  de  Provence  than  him- 
self The  Prince  even  compared  M.  de  Puisaye  to  Robes- 
pierre, so  incapable  was  he  of  appreciating  any  loyalty 
which  did  not  sink  to  servility.  His  royalism  was  a  re- 
ligion, which  he  thought  heresy  to  inoculate  with  a  particle 
of  liberalism  or  freedom. 

Whilst  the  Count  d'Artois  was  thus  flinging  cold  water 
on  the  burning  heroism  of  La  Vendee,  Moi'isieur  was 
coquetting  with  the  federative  movements  of  the  south  of 
France.  That  noble  protest  against  the  tyranny  and 
criminal  ascendancy  of  Paris  might  have  had  some  chance 
of  success,  had  not  the  royalists  flung  themselves  into  the 
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cause,  and  perverted  it  so  as  to  disgust  even  the  friends  of 
moderate  liberty.  Such  mean  and  foolish  efforts  of  the 
royalists  to  creep  back  to  power  and  existence  under  a 
republican  disguise,  resulted  merely  in  sending  the  Gi- 
rondists to  the  scaffold,  and  in  affording  the  first  field  to  the 
military  greatness  of  Napoleon.  Had  not  Toulon  been  to 
be  conquered,  a  young  artillery  officer  might  have  long 
waited  such  another  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 

The  death  of  the  hapless  Dauphin  furnished  the  Count 
de  Provence  with  authority  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  con- 
spiracy and  intrigue.  This  event  took  place  in  June, 
1795  ;  and  his  uncle,  then  residing  at  Verona,  instantly 
assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  and  published  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  language  far  more  insulting  than 
conciliatory  to  the  French  nation. 

"  The  impenetrable  decrees  of  Providence,"  said  the 
new  monarch,  "have  transmitted  to  us,  with  the  crown, 
the  necessity  of  rescuing  it  from  revolt.  Impious  and 
factious  men  have  dragged  you  into  irreligion  and  insur- 
rection, from  which  moment  a  deluge  of  calamities  has 
overwhelmed  you.  Unfaithfiil  to  the  God  of  your  fathers, 
that  God,  justly  provoked,  has  made  you  feel  the  weight 
of  his  anger.  You  were  unfaithful  to  the  authority  which 
he  established  to  govern  you;  a  sanguinary  despotism, 
alternating  with  a  no  less  cruel  anarchy,  have  torn  you 
unceasingly  with  a  rage  which  does  not  abate.  Your  pro- 
perty became  the  prey  of  brigands,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurpers.  Servi- 
tude and  tyranny  have  not  ceased  to  oppress  you  since  the 
throne  no  longer  covered  you  with  its  segis.  Property, 
security,  liberty,  have  all  disappeared  with  the  government 
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of  the  monarchy.  Eeturn  to  that  holy  religion  which 
brought  down  upon  France  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  Ee- 
establish  that  government,  which,  for  fourteen  centuries,  was 
the  glory  and  the  delight  of  the  French,  which  made  your 
country  the  most  flourishing  of  States,  and  yourselves  the 
happiest  of  people.  Every  Frenchman,  who  abjures  perni- 
cious opinions,  may  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  be  received  there.  There  are  crimes,  indeed,  whose 
atrocity  passes  the  bounds  of  clemency.  Those  monsters, 
the  regicides,  will  be  named  by  posterity  with  horror.  All 
France  calls  upon  those  heads  the  sword  of  justice." 

M.  de  Polignac  might  himself  have  written  this  first 
emanation  from  the  royalty  of  Louis  XVIII.,  so  unlike  in 
its  exaggeration  to  the  maturer  sentiments  of  the  Prince. 
But  Eobespierre  had  not  long  fallen.  There  was  a  strong 
reaction  in  Paris  of  the  educated,  and  even  of  the  burgess 
class,  against  the  democracy  of  the  streets  and  the  clubs. 
Amongst  the  amnestied  exiles,  many  royalists  had  re- 
turned, who  were  provided  with  money  by  governments 
interested  in  a  royalist  restoration;  and  that  a  successful 
movement  for  that  purpose  would  take  place,  was  the 
daily  hope  of  the  little  Court  of  Verona.  The  attempt 
was  made.  Some  of  the  boldest  engaged  the  armed  citi- 
zens in  their  sections  to  imitate  the  previous  tactics  of  the 
populace,  and  march  upon  the  Tuileries.  A  few  cannon- 
shot,  directed  by  General  Bonaparte,  sufficed  to  disperse 
them,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  the  Bourbons.  Victo- 
rious in  Paris,  Bonaparte  then  took  the  command  in  Italy. 
Alarmed  by  his  victories,  the  Venetian  Senate  begged 
Louis  XVIII.  to  remove  his  Court  from  Verona. 

"Give  me  the  golden  book,"  rejoined  Louis  XVIII., 
"  that  I   may  erase  from  it  the  name  of  my  family  from 
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the  Patriciale  of  Venice ;  and  restore  me  the  suit  of 
armour,  which  my  ancestor,  Henry  IV.,  presented  to  your 
republic." 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  King  abandoned  Italy  for  the 
Rhine,  whither  he  was  not  only  driven  by  necessity,  but 
attracted  by  negotiations,  wellnigh  concluded  between  the 
royalists  and  General  Pichegru.  The  latter  promised  to 
hoist  the  white  flag,  and  march  with  such  of  the  troops  as 
would  follow  it,  and  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  to  Paris. 
The  Prince  of  Conde,  however,  would  not  trust  Pichegru, 
or  act  secondary  to  him,  which  would  alone  have  defeated 
the  project,  even  if  Pichegru  could  have  accomplished 
what  he  proposed.  The  government  in  Paris  cut  short 
the  military  plot  by  the  recal  of  Pichegru.  The  general 
did  not  despair  of  accomplishing,  as  a  civilian  and  as  a 
member  of  the  representative  body,  that  restoration  which 
he  had  failed  to  effect  by  the  sword.  He  accepted  the 
task,  but  accompanied  his  acceptance  by  protesting  against 
the  apparent  design  of  the  emigrants  to  restore  the  old  abso- 
lutism of  the  Bourbons.  To  this  the  King  replied  with 
some  political  jesuistry,  and  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  suit 
Pichegru 's  purposes,  in  which  the  word  constitution  was 
mentioned,  but  it  was  a  constitution  of  the  old  hereditary, 
not  the  new  English  model. 

"  We  enjoined  our  agents,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  "  to 
recal  our  people  to  the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers,  and  to 
the  paternal  government  which  was  so  long  the  glory  of 
France.  Explain  to  them  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
which  has  been  calumniated  because  it  was  misunderstood. 
Distinguish  what  it  was  originally  from  what  was  more 
recently  introduced.  Show  that  it  was  as  remote  from 
despotism  as  from  anarchy.     Consult  the  enlightened  as  to 
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how  it  may  be  perfected,  and  announce  the  government  by 
which  it  may  be  ameliorated." 

To  comprehend  this  jargon,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  French  were  constitution-mongering  at  this  epoch  ; 
that  they  were  very  much  disgusted  with  the  republic,  with 
its  popular  sovereignty,  and  with  the  results  which  they 
had  produced ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  far 
too  proud,  and  had  too  grandiose  an  idea  of  their  own 
capacity  and  originality,  to  admit  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing principles  or  systems  of  government  from  England. 
Constitutional  monarchy  had  been  invented  by  England, 
and  consequently  neither  royalist  nor  republican  would 
have  it.  The  few,  such  as  Madame  de  Stael,  Messrs. 
de  Montmorency  and  de  Narbonne,  were  really  unpopular, 
because  they  preferred  to  borrow  the  only  possible  form  of 
free  government  from  England  ;  and  because  England  was 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  French  were  determined  to 
be  something  else.  That  something  else  they  became  in 
1800,  and  that  something  else  they  have  again  become  in 
1853.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  prudent  imitation 
be  not  better  than  foolish  originality. 

A  number  of  liberal  and  moderate  men  in  France  were 
agreed,  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  stable  government  was 
the  restoration  of  a  Bourbon  Prince.  Therewas  then,  in 
truth,  prospect  of  no  other :  and  who  could  look  to  such 
rulers  as  Barras  and  Lepaux  ?  A  BourbOn  Prince  once 
more  upon  the  throne,  his  government  could  not  but  be 
weak  enough  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  some  po- 
pular or  constitutional  control.  The  best  men  of  the 
time,  therefore,  combined  to  bring  about  a  royalist  restora- 
tion. Nor  was  it  far  from  success.  It  had  a  majority  in 
the  Assemblies  ;  it  counted  in  its  ranks  general  officers  of 
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renown ;  the  voice  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  educated 
and  upper  class  of  the  capital  and  provinces  were  for  it. 
The  plot,  of  which  Pichegru  was  the  chief,  was  on  the  very 
point  of  accomplishment.  It  was  fixed  for  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  when  one,  entrusted  with  the  secret  by  the  emigrant 
Court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  betrayed  it,  and  caused  its  defeat. 
The  Duke  of  Carency,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Vauguyon,  who 
was  foreign  minister  and  ambassador  of  Louis  XYIIL, 
was  at  the  time  in  Paris,  living  in  debauchery,  and  embar- 
rassed with  debt.  A  sum  of  money,  and  the  solicitations 
of  a  mistress  greedy  of  money,  induced  the  Duke  of 
Carency  to  betray  the  scheme  and  its  accomplices  to  the 
Director  Barras.  He  and  his  colleagues  lost  no  time  in 
counteracting  it.  Augereau  and  his  republican  regiments 
were  called  in  to  seize  on  the  gates  and  chief  posts  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the  17th  to  the  18th,  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Fructidor  was  consummated  by  the  arrest  of  all 
concerned  in  the  royalist  restoration.  Fifty  deputies,  di- 
rectors, and  journalists  were  transported  to  Cayenne,  and 
the  hopes  and  the  efforts  of  the  royalists  were  drowned  this 
time,  not  in  blood,  but  in  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

Henceforth  the  Bourbons,  with  ample  cause,  despaired 
of  effecting  any  revolution  in  their  favour  by  means  of 
public  opinion,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  middle  or  educated 
classes.  These  had  displayed  their  powerlessness  to  con- 
tend with  the  .military  and  dictatorial  spirit  of  the  day. 
The  resource  of  continental  aid  was  at  the  same  time  taken 
from  them.  Bonaparte  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  obliged  to  remove 
his  person  and  his  Court  from  the  Elbe,  as  he  had  done 
from  the  Adige  and  the  Rhine.  Mittau,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Courland,  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
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became  his  residence.  The  means  of  livelihood  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Eussian  Court,  to  the  amount  of  24,000^. 
a-year,  to  which  the  Court  of  Madrid  added  between 
3,000^.  and  4,000Z.  Fortune  seemed  to  offer  a  gleam  of 
hope,  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  rendered  the 
military  spirit  apparently  less  predominant  in  France,  which 
even  sent  beyond  sea  the  most  republican  legions  and  officers 
of  the  army  under  the  redoubtable  Bonaparte,  and  which 
delivered  the  destinies  of  France  into  the  hands  of  a  needy, 
despotic,  and  well-born  adventurer. 

The  folly  of  the  royalist  agents  in  having  depended  upon 
Pichegru  exclusively,  and  in  not  having  tried  to  win  over 
Director  Barras,  became  evident,  when  this  personage,  in 
all  the  pride  of  his  triumph  and  supremacy,  received  with 
eagerness  the  offers  of  the  Bourbon  emissary. 

In  crushing  the  royalists  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructi- 
dor,  Barras  and  his  colleagues  conceived  the  hope  that  a 
civilian  government  might  still  administer  the  affairs  of 
France,  independent  of  military  dictation.  They  got  rid 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  army  in  order  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  Bonaparte  sailed  to  Egypt  with  his  army,  partly  to 
allow  them  to  try  the  experiment  and  fail, — and  fail  most 
egregiously  they  did.  Although  they  had  Talleyrand,  and 
Carnot,  and  Fouche,  and  Sieyes,  with  the  entire  of  the 
civilian  talent  and  experience  which  remained  true  to  the 
revolution,  the  Directorial  Government  was  incapable  of 
organizing  even  an  administration  of  the  provinces.  They 
had  grasped  absolute  power  in  Fructidor,  had  gagged  the 
press,  intimidated  any  opposition  which  rose  above  intrigue 
or  chicane,  yet  they  could  not  govern,  could  not  main- 
tain respect,  or  establish  authority.  Finances  could  not  be 
said  to  exist ;  they  declared  two-thirds  (that  is,  two  mil- 
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liards)  of  the  public  debt  cancelled,  yet  they  were  quite  as 
remote  as  ever  from  paying  the  interest  of  the  remaining 
third.  Forced  and  progressive  loans  did  not  furnish 
wherewithal  to  equip  the  armies,  which,  low  in  confidence, 
as  in  equipment  and  sustenance,  were  driven  back  in  dis- 
comfiture to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Russia  and  Austria 
had  again  rushed  to  arms.  There  were  but  two  modes  of 
saving  France  from  ruin, — to  throw  its  whole  government, 
fortune,  and  resources  into  the  hands  of  a  military  chief, 
who  could  carry  on  the  war,  or  else  to  make  peace  abroad, 
and  put  an  end  to  faction  at  home  by  a  Bourbon  restor- 
ation. Barras  preferred  the  latter,  which  he  had  defeated 
in  Fructidor.  He  made  terms,  and  they  were  granted  to 
him  in  the  following  letters-patent : — 

"  General  Paul  de  Barras,  having  consented  to  re-esta- 
blish the  French  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII., 
indemnity  and  security  are  pledged  to  him  in  return.  The 
King  engages  his  sacred  word  to  interpose  his  authority 
against  any  accusation  or  prosecution  of  General  Barras  for 
his  opinions  or  his  votes.  Moreover,  he  promises  an  in- 
demnity equal  to  two  years  of  the  salary  and  profits  of  the 
Director,  estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  livres-tournois,  not 
comprising  two  millions  destined  to  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution." 

Such  a  natural  death  was  the  republic  about  to  die,  in 
1799,  from  the  despair  of  those  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  from  the  progress  of  its  enemies  in  the 
field,  when  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt.  To  turn  out 
Barras  and  his  colleagues  was  a  matter  of  such  facility, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  revolution  ;  and  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Directory,  in  expelling  the  opponents 
of  the  change  from  the  Representative  Assemblies,  which 
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had  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  imbecility  and  inca- 
pacity of  such  governors,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
either  a  novelty  or  a  crime.  The  Bourbon  agents,  who 
followed,  as  it  were,  the  scent  of  power,  as  it  escaped  from 
one  person  or  party  to  become  vested  in  another,  lost  no 
time  in  applying  to  General  Bonaparte,  as  they  had  done 
to  Pichegru  and  to  Barras.  "As  long  as  I  hold  the  govern- 
ment," replied  Bonaparte,  honestly  and  frankly,  "  the 
Bourbons  have  no  chance  of  coming  back.  Had  I  known 
of  the  letters-patent  of  Barras,  I  would  have  had  him 
shot  with  them  pinned  upon  his  breast."  Subsequent 
attempts  of  royalist  agents  upon  this  personage  were 
attended  with  as  little  effect :  and  the  reports  depict  him, 
with  great  sagacity  and  fidelity,  as  a  man  "  bent  upon  pur- 
suing a  solitary  path,  not  to  wealth,  or  to  title,"  but,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  "  to  glory  and  immortality." 

It  were  well  for  the  royalist  party,  if  their  next  efforts 
for  the  resurrection  of  their  cause  could  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  But  the  truth  unfortunately  is,  that  when  it 
became  hopeless  either  to  resist  the  government,  which 
Bonaparte  was  founding,  by  armies  in  the  field,  or  to 
seduce  it  by  all  the  proffers  which  legitimacy  could  make, 
the  partisans  of  the  discomfited  cause  had  recourse  to  means 
as  desperate  as  dishonourable :  and  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul  became  the  starting  point  of  every 
movement  and  of  every  plot.  The  degeneration  of  the 
gallant  and  open  resistance  of  the  Vendeans  into  the  more 
individual,  desperate,  and  unscrupulous  attempts  of  bands 
of  Chouans,  produced  for  royalism  a  number  of  dangerous 
and  reckless  characters,  who  might  have  been  bold  leaders, 
with  a  people  or  a  peasantry  to  follow  them ;  but  who, 
reduced  to  the  efforts  of  their  single  arms,  or  at  most  to 
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the  support  of  a  few  determined  followers,  were  but  too 
naturally  brought  to  narrow  their  military  tactics  to  daring 
attempts  at  abduction  or  assassination.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  counte- 
nanced such  schemes.  They  were  ignorant,  no  doubt,  of 
such  criminal  machinations  as  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine ;  but  as  royalist  agents  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
attempt,  and  as  English  money  was  frequently  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  these  agents,  very  great  obloquy  came  to 
rest  in  the  French  public  mind,  both  upon  the  Bourbons 
and  upon  the  kind  of  support  afforded  them  by  the  British 
Government. 

Nor  was  this  disgust  confined  to  the  French.  The  Em- 
peror Paul  of  Russia  also  soon  entertained  similar  feelings. 
Some  disgrace  to  his  arms,  with  certain  causes  of  grievance 
given  him  by  the  English,  coupled  with  the  criminal  attempt 
of  the  infernal  machine,  induced  this  monarch  to  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  amity  to  Bonaparte,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
expel  from  Mittau  in  the  midst  of  winter  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  relatives.  The  daughter,  and  then  only  surviving 
child,  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  had  been  liberated  from  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  and  allowed  to  join  her  relatives  at  Mittau.  The 
first  use  made  of  her  liberty  was  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  son  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  consequently 
her  own  first  cousin.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
had  asked  her  in  marriage ;  but  it  was  not  the  good  fortune 
of  the  captive  of  the  Temple  to  espouse  that  hero,  who  was 
afterwards  the  worthy  rival  of  Napoleon  at  Aspern  and 
Wagram.  Flying  from  the  capricious  anger  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  the  Bourbon  Princes  took  reiuge  first  in 
Prussia,  which  only  consented  to  receive  them  on  the  pro- 
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raise  of  wearing  no  royal  title,  and  making  no  effort  at 
restoration.  None  of  his  prefects  could  be  more  obsequious 
at  that  time  to  the  French  ruler  than  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Louis  XVIII.  removed  to  Warsaw.  And  here  it  was 
that  the  President  of  the  Polish  Diet,  whether  moved  by 
Prussia,  or  of  his  own  accord,  imagining  he  should  do  a 
service  to  France,  made  the  formal  proposal  to  Louis 
XVIII.  to  renounce  the  crown  of  France  for  himself 
and  his  family,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  in  return  a 
handsome  pecuniary  indemnity  or  allowance.  Bonaparte 
denied  having  ever  sanctioned  any  one  to  make  such  an 
offer.  But  as  he  was  meditating  at  the  same  time  his; 
elevation  to  the  empire,  and  as  he  was  carefully  inquiring 
how  the  other  Courts  of  Europe  would  receive  or  recognise 
an  Emperor  thus  fabricated,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  directed  the  proposal  to  be  made,  the  acceptance  of 
which  by  the  Bourbons  could  not  but  have  favoured 
Napoleon's  intentions  and  facilitated  his  recognition  by 
Europe. 

Louis  XVIII.  made  the  following  reply  : — 
"  I  do  not  confound  Bonaparte  with  his  predecessors., 
I  even  thank  him  for  many  acts  of  his  administration. 
The  good  that  is  done  for  my  people  must  be  dear  to  me. 
But  he  mistakes  in  thinking  he  can  induce  me  to  make 
any  compromise  of  my  rights.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
step  taken  by  him  confirms  those  rights.  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  designs  of  Providence  with  respect  to  me  and  my 
race ;  but  I  feel  the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  together 
with  my  rank ;  as  a  Christian,  I  will  fulfil  those  obliga- 
tions to  my  last  breath.  A  son  of  St.  Louis  I  can,  like 
him,  respect  myself,  and  I  will  make  myself  respected, 
even    m    irons.      The    successor   of  Francis    I.,    I   must 
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keep  it  in  my  power  to  say  like  him,   '  All  is  lost,  save 
honour.'  " 

As  the  ambition  and  power  of  Napoleon  grew,  and  as  it 
became  each  day  more  evident  that  the  force  of  the 
government  and  the  system  which  he  was  founding  was 
concentrated  in  his  person,  the  projects  of  assassination, 
baffled  in  the  attempt  of  the  infernal  machine,  were  re- 
newed. Georges  Cadoudal,  the  Chouan,  and  originator  of 
that  plot,  returned  to  Paris  in  1803,  with  similar  intentions. 
Pichegru  came  back  also.  General  Moreau  was  sounded, 
and  did  not  show  himself  averse  to  a  scheme  for  overthrow- 
ing the  government  of  Bonaparte,  although  he  doubted 
whether  the  Bourbons  could  be  established  in  his  place. 
The  police  got  wind  of  the  plot.  The  chief  conspirators, 
Pichegru  and  Georges,  were  seized.  The  latter  confessed 
that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  attack  the  First  Consul,  and 
to  employ  personal  violence.  He  thus  disguised  assassi- 
nation under  the  plea  of  open  war.  The  exasperation  of 
Napoleon  was  such  that  he  too  had  recourse  to  the  same 
unworthy  subterfuge  of  covering  assassination  under  the 
plea  of  war.  He  caused  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  only 
issue  of  the  Condes,  to  be  seized  in  a  neutral  country,  to 
be  hurried  to  Vincennes  and  shot,  although  the  Prince 
demanded  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul,  no  doubt 
trusting  to  his  generosity  as  a  soldier. 

The  defiance  cast  to  the  Bourbons  and  to  legitimacy  by 
such  an  act,  was  followed  by  something  more  conclusive, 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  empire,  the  Pope  himself 
presiding  at  the  ceremony  of  coronation^  and  not  a  few 
of  the  ancient  noblesse  accepting  offices  and  dignities  at 
the  new  Court.  The  creation  of  an  empire,  with  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  restored.  Was  considered 
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necessary  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  ambition  of  the 
revolutionists.  It  was  also  rendered  necessary  by  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  a  great 
portion  of  Europe,  the  ruler  of  France,  like  another 
Charlemagne,  imposing  his  policy  and  communicating  his 
orders  to  subordinate  monarchs.  This  again  was  rendered 
indispensable  by  the  necessity  of  arraying  Europe  against 
England.  The  new  pretensions  begot  resistance  and  war, 
war  in  which  the  Emperor  triumphed,  and  which,  rendering 
him  victorious  even  over  Russia,  obliged  Louis  XVIII. 
not  only  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Continent  but  to  abandon  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  title.  The  Bourbon  Princes,  like 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  saw  in  the  military  supremacy 
which  Napoleon  was  establishing  over  Europe  a  new 
foundation  of  empire  which  nothing  could  shake.  They 
all,  following  the  example  of  Napoleon  himself,  considered 
the  people  of  Europe  as  nothing,  and  as  not  more  than  the 
people  of  France.  Napoleon  had  made  light  of  his  own, 
and  made  no  account  of  the  other.  The  Kings  and  Courts 
which  he  crushed,  did  not  look  further  or  more  profoundly ; 
nor  did  they  see  any  chance  in  the  future  of  escaping  from 
that  iron  rule  which  extended  over  them.  All  the  Con- 
tinent, therefore,  turned  its  back  upon  the  Bourbons.  The 
brother  Princes,  in  this  extremity  of  their  affairs,  met 
at  a  remote  town  in  Sweden,  almost  on  the  confines  of 
Europe.  In  this  interview  Louis  XVIII.  represented  to 
his  brother  that  no  hopes  any  longer  existed  of  their 
restoration  by  virtue  of  the  pure  monarchical  principle, 
which,  forgotten  by  the  people,  was  equally  despaired  of 
by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  worshipped  nothing 
but  force,  who  bowed  the  knee  before  the  usurper  of  the 
French  throne,    and    did   not  shrink  from    giving   their 
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daughter  to  him  as  consort.    There  was  no  longer  any  hope 
from  Europe,  none  from  the  French  people,  none  from  the 
French  noblesse,  who  had  crowded  into  the  Imperial  ante- 
chambers, none  from  that  holy  religion  which  the  Count 
d' Artois  especially  invoked,  but  whose  chief  did  not  shrink 
from  proceeding  to  crown  the  modern  Charlemagne — all 
these  principles  and  parties,  upon  which  the  Count  d'Artois 
had  leaned,  and  which  he,   Louis  XVIII.  had  striven 
to  employ  and  conciliate,  had  failed.      The  exiled  King 
argued,  that  only  one  party  remained  to  appeal  to,  and 
to  trust  in,  the  constitutional  party,  that  of  the  educated, 
the    independent,   yet  anti-aristocratic    class   of  French, 
to  whom  the  task  of  founding  and  restoring  something  like 
a  government  in  France  sooner  or  later  must  revert.     To 
this  proposal,  based  upon  the  principles  of  true  wisdom, 
the  Count  d'Artois  replied  by  contempt.     He  refused  to 
join  in  any  such  proclamation,  or  expression  of  principle, 
as  Louis  proposed ;  all  he  would  consent  to,  was  to  refrain 
from  protesting  against  any  promises  which  the  King  might 
publicly    make.       Deterred   by   the    stupid   zeal    of  his 
brother,  Louis  confined  himself  to  an  idle  and  insignificant 
protest  against  the  empire,  and  hastened  to  bury  himself 
in  a  retreat  in  England,  where,  estranged  from  politics  or 
intrigue,  he  might  await  such  chances  as  time  and  events 
should  develop.     Even  in  England,  Louis  met  only  with 
incivility  and  mistrust.     An  order  from  Mr.  Canning  bade 
the  vessel  which  brought  the   Koyal  fugitive   repair  to 
Edinburgh,  instead  of  coming  to  any  southern  port.    Louis 
refused  to  be  thus  thrust  into  a  corner,  although  he  agreed 
to  assume  merely  the  title  of  Count  of  Lille,  and    to  re- 
frain from  any  active  steps  to  recover  the  throne.     On  these 
conditions  he  was  allowed  to  reside  tranquilly  in  Buck- 
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inghamshire,    at  Gosfield    Hall   first,    and    afterwards    at 
Hartwell. 

When  the  Bourbons  thus  laid  aside  in  despair  the  task 
of  restoring  the  ancient  monarchy,  Napoleon  himself  took 
it  up  by  setting  about  the  ruin  of  all  the  supporters  of  his 
own  empire.  Having  blotted  Prussia  from  the  map  of 
Europe,  married  an  Archduchess,  and  still  retaining 
Austria  in  the  rank  of  a  subject  kingdom,  Napoleon 
abolished  the  remaining  vestiges  of  freedom  in  France. 
And  thus  trusting  solely  to  his  army,  neglecting  popular 
support  at  home,  and  in  despair  of  any  popular  opinion 
abroad,  he  flung  his  soldiers,  amounting  with  the  auxiliaries 
to  a  million  of  men,  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire, 
not  to  conquer  it  (that  he  did  not  pretend  to  do,  nor  even 
to  dismember  it,  for  he  shrunk  carefully  from  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  restoring  Poland),  but  simply  to  reduce 
Alexander  to  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Austrian 
and  the  Prussian  monarchs.  The  result  was  the  loss  of 
his  veteran  army,  of  his  undisputed  claims  to  dictatorship 
at  home,  and  of  his  suzerainty  over  Germany.  Could  he 
have  abandoned  or  modified  prudently  or  seasonably  one 
or  the  other,  he  might  no  doubt  have  prolonged  his 
reign.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  bow  to  either  exigency. 
In  the  campaigns,  which  followed  after  his  defeat  in  1813, 
Napoleon  still  showed  himself  superior  in  military  power 
and  resources  to  Russia  and  Prussia  combined.  From 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  he  drove  them  before  him,  and 
although  he  had  no  cavalry  to  convert  their  defeat  into 
rout,  he  still  compelled  the  Russians  to  meditate  a  retreat 
into  Poland,  in  order  to  reorganize  their  army,  and 
reduced  even  the  boldest  Prussians  to  despair.*  Napoleon 
*  See  Baron  MufHing's  book. 
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had  but  to  conciliate  Austria,  to  come  to  an  accord  with  the 
one  Prince,  his  father-in-law,  by  yielding  that  portion  of 
his  pretensions,  which  rendered  him  dominant  over  central 
Europe,  but  which  in  truth  were  of  no  real  use  to  France, 
except  in  a  contest  with  England.  Yet  by  making  peace 
with  the  Continent  he  reduced  England,  situated  as  was 
its  ministry,  its  finances,  and  its  public  affairs,  to  the 
necessity  of  peace.  He  would  not,  however,  abandon  his 
dream  of  enacting  Charlemagne,  that  dream  which  was 
antagonistic  to,  and  incompatible  with,  the  resumption  of  its 
old  power  and  position  by  Austria.  He  braved  its  enmity 
rather  than  accept  its  equal  terms  of  friendship.  And 
Austria  joining  Prussia  and  Kussia  crushed  him  finally  and 
irrecoverably  at  Leipzic* 

When  the  chief  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in  the  meeting 
with  his  brother  at  Calmar,  previous  to  his  retirement  into 
England,  believed  that  all  hopes  of  active  co-operation  in 
France  towards  the  restoration  of  the  family  were  past, 
he  still  did  not  despair  of  the  future.  All  the  nobles,  all 
the  zealots,  all  the  men  of  his  party  might  forsake  it.  But 
the  ideas  and  the  principle  would  survive,  he  thought,  as 
well  as  the  necessities  be  reproduced,  from  which  legitimacy 
might  again  resuscitate,  though  allied  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  liberal  wants  of  the  age.  In  such  belief  and 
such  sentiment  Louis  XYIII.  was  perfectly  correct,  for 
however  vain  to  conspire  against  a  government  so  vigilant 
and  so  powerful,  still  it  was  too  oppressive  not  to  generate 
hatred  and  resistance,  and  these  sentiments,  at  least  in  the 
educated  classes,  could  scarcely  take  any  other  form  than 
constitutional  Royalism.    Nor  was  opposition  altogether  ex- 

*  For  Austria's  conduct  on  this  occasion  see  the  account  of  Narbonne's 
:mission,  in  Villemain's  "  Souvenirs." 
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tinguished.  Denied  the  power  of  speech  by  the  gagging  of 
the  Tribunate  and  the  prohibition  of  all  political  discussion, 
opposition  showed  itself  where  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
independence  naturally  takes  refuge,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  letters.  In  vain  were  the  printed  works  of  De  Stael 
piled  in  a  mortar ;  in  vain  was  Chateaubriand  by  turns 
menaced  and  cajoled ;  useless  were  the  efforts  made  to 
enlist  Ducis  and  Delille  amongst  the  muses  of  Imperialism  ; 
the  highest  literary  geniuses  of  Napoleon's  time  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  blame  and  alienation,  scorning  to 
become  his  servitors,  even  whilst  abandoning  as  idle  the 
duty  of  protest  and  of  resistance. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Napoleon  himself  was  obliged 
to  support,  and  was  led  to  employ  many  writers,  whose  aims 
and  principles  were  strongly  opposed  to  his.  When  he 
restored  the  Pope  and  the  French  clergy,  his  hope  was  to 
rally  to  him  the  religious  and  philosophic  partisans  of 
monarchy.  But  there  also  existed  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophic school,  born  of  the  Eevolution,  or  rather  parent  of 
it,  the  ideas  of  which  were  derived  from  the  wits  and 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  those  who  had 
dethroned  religion,  overthrown  the  Church,  scouted  the 
philosophy  which  allied  with  them,  and  which  had  popu- 
larised, not  proved,  a  system  of  materialism,  consisting 
in  the  belief  of  all  things  seen,  plain  and  habitual,  and  in 
a  negation  of  all  that  was  spiritual,  either  in  man's 
nature  or  in  that  of  the  universe. 

The  convictions,  or  rather  the  speculations,  of  Napoleon, 
wavered  between  these  two  diametrically  opposed  sys- 
tems of  creed  and  of  philosophy.  A  conscientious  ex- 
amination of  their  comparative  worth  and  truth  was  not 
in  his  character.     To  whatever  would  have  seconded  or 
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been  attached  to  him  cordially,  he  would  in  recompense  have 
bestowed  full  favour.  But  neither  school  of  philosophy 
was  prepared  to  disavow  all  other  hopes  and  allegiance 
than  his,  however  both  were  willing  to  flatter  and  make 
use  of  his  power  as  a  temporary  support.  Both  philoso- 
phies, indeed,  aspired  to  freedom,  freedom  at  least  of 
opinion  and  expression.  Napoleon  eyed  with  suspicion 
the  tendencies  of  both.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  produced  the  Revolution,  and  had  reigned 
predominant  in  its  first  assemblies.  However  oblivious 
of  liberty  for  a  time  such  a  school  might  be,  in  favour  of  a 
man  who  humbled  Europe  and  reduced  it  to  the  feet  of 
that  power  which  the  Revolution  had  raised  up,  it  could 
never  sit  long  in  satisfaction  and  alliance  with  a  military 
dictator,  who  not  only  made  war  upon  books  and  upon 
thought,  but  who  had  restored  the  priesthood  to  its 
ancient  place. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  counterbalance  the  disciples  of 
Voltaire  he  took  by  the  hand  the  more  moderate  of  those 
who  upheld  a  spiritual  philosophy,  and  who  joined  to  it  a 
monarchical  idea  in  politics.  Of  this  school  were  De 
Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  and  Fontanes.  Napo- 
leon was  eager  to  employ  them,  if  they  showed  anything 
like  attachment  to  his  government;  and  they  in  their  turn 
were  not  indisposed  to  show  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude 
and  attachment,  as  far  as  the  acts  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Imperial  government  would  permit.  After  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Chateaubriand,  then  envoy 
in  the  Valais,  refused  to  serve  Napoleon  any  longer. 
Fontanes,  himself,  then  grand-master  of  the  university, 
having  been  reported  in  the  Moniteur  as  approving  in  one 
of  his  speeches  the  recent  measures  of  the  government, 
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was  horrified,  as  the  word  measures  included  the  death  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien.  His  approbation  had  been  bestowed 
expressly  on  the  laws  recently  promulgated.  Fontanes,  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  Napoleon,  insisted  on  an  erratum, 
substituting  Laws  for  Measures,  being  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur. 

One  of  the  most  decided  acts  of  Napoleon  in  favour  of 
the  religious-philosophic  school  was  the  nomination  of 
Fontanes  to  be  head  of  the  university.  Fontanes,  the 
friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Bonald,  made  use  of  his 
influence  to  introduce  into  the  university  the  principal 
men  of  the  religious  school,  such  as  Bonald  himself, 
M.  de  Beausset,  Frayssinous.  He  only  obtained  the 
latter  nomination  after  six  months'  eflbrts  with  the 
Emperor,  who,  to  counteract  the  Church  tendencies  of 
the  grand-master,  insisted  on  the  nomination  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Voltaire,  such  as  Arnauld,  Fourcroy,  and  Laro- 
miguiere. 

This  combat  of  the  sensualist  and  spiritualist,  of  the 
revolutionary  and  the  monarchic,  writers  and  thinkers 
was  carried  on,  not  merely  in  the  university,  but  in  the 
press,  fallen  and  menaced  as  it  was.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  was  the  organ  in  which  the  Royalist  contrived  to 
fling  his  javelin  at  the  Revolutionist.  Napoleon  so  far 
permitted  this,  as  to  pay  largely  the  editor,  M.  Fievee, 
not  only  for  writing  in  moderate  support  of  his  opinion 
in  the  Debats,  but  for  correspondmg  directly  and  secretly 
with  himself,  by  which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  secret  views  of  a  party,  whicb  he  dreaded 
whilst  he  patronised.  At  last  the  Emperor  saw  through 
the  full  hostility  which  was  covered  with  so  much  talent, 
and  such  a  show  of  moderation.     "These  men,"  said  he. 
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"  are  leading  the  way  to  a  monarchy,  different  from  that 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  found."  The  editorship  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats  was  accordingly  taken  from  Fievee, 
and  given  to  the  Voltairian  Etienne,  whilst,  not  to  extinguish 
the  religious  monarchists,  the  feuilleton,  or  literary  and 
critical  portion  of  the  journal,  transferred  to  the  Journal 
de  TEmpire,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  GeofFroy  and  the 
anti- Voltairians. 

Whilst  in  literature  and  in  the  university  the  Eoyalist 
cause  was  thus  kept  alive,  it  also,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
survived  or  became  resuscitated  amongst  the  clergy. 
These,  too,  like  their  lay  friends,  were  inclined  to  be 
grateful  to  the  French  Consul  and  Emperor  for  having  re- 
stored them  to  influence  and  avenged  them  of  the  Jacobins. 
But  the  ecclesiastical,  no  more  than  the  philosophical,  could 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  permanence  of  the  go- 
vernment or  the  dynasty,  which  seemed  to  place  its  sole 
intrinsic  reliance  in  itself  and  in  the  brute  force  of  its 
soldiers,  making  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  republican 
and  the  Royalist,  the  materialist  and  the  religionist,  to  be 
the  instruments  and  servitors  of  a  power  based  upon  no 
principle  whatever,  but  upon  force  and  the  necessities  of 
the  moment. 

Napoleon  himself  soon  perceived  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  the  hope  of  forming  for  himself  a  party  in  the 
Church.  At  first,  and  for  a  time,  he  allowed  eminent 
doctors  and  preachers  the  same  liberty  in  their  schools  and 
churches  which  he  allowed  to  M.  Fievee  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  Under  favour  of  this  protection  Frayssinous 
opened  his  famous  conferences  at  St.  Sulpice,  whither  the 
studious  youth  of  the  universities  were  attracted,  and  where 
many  of  these  were  won  over  from  the  scoffing  and  mate- 
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-rialist  opinions  of  the  day,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
resign  nig  their  reason  at  the  altar  of  religious  faith.  The 
police,  however,  which  meddled  with  everything,  soon 
found  fault  with  the  enthusiastic  sentiments  kindled  by  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  divine.  It  was  signified  to 
M.  Frayssinous  that  he  was  not  orthodox.  "In  what  have 
I  sinned  against  orthodoxy  ?"  asked  the  Christian  preacher. 
"  You  have  neither  pronounced  the  eulogium  of  the  Em- 
peror nor  proved  the  righteousness  of  the  law  of  conscrip- 
tion," replied  Fouche.  M.  Frayssinous,  with  flexible  spirit, 
returned  thanks  from  the  pulpit  for  that  beneficent  power 
which  had  upreared  the  altars  of  religion  in  France ;  but 
this  was  not  enough.  Napoleon  at  the  time  quarrelled 
with  the  Pope  and  began  to  mistrust  the  clergy ;  Frayssi- 
nous was  silenced  and  Fontanes  dismissed.  After  a  brief 
trial  of  the  effect  of  allowing  some  little  liberty  to  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  professorial  chair,  Napoleon 
found  that  none  could  give  him  influence,  approval,  or 
support,  and  that  in  pretending  to  work  for  his  tyranny 
they  in  reality  undermined  it.  And  he  was  right;  his 
sceptre  was  a  sword-blade,  which  mere  exposure  to  the  open 
air  of  free  discussion  and  opinion  oxidised  and  destroyed. 

Such  was  the  mutism  established  and  the  discontent 
sown,  amidst  all  the  intellectual,  educated,  and  pious  of 
the  French,  when  Napoleon  marched  with  his  legions  to 
subdue  Kussia.  Painful,  therefore,  as  were  the  tidings  of 
his  great  disaster,  they  came  not  unattended  by  a  ray  of 
hope.  If  the  pride  of  conquest  was  to  be  humbled,  intel- 
lect might  hope  for  emancipation  and  freedom  for  yet 
another  birth.  Unfortunately  these  natural  and  noble  feel- 
ings of  the  educated  French  were  not  shared  by  the  peasant 
and  the  popular  class.    The  people  saw  but  the  humiliation 
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of  the  national  pride,  the  reversal  of  its  conquests,  the 
overthrow  of  its  ascendancy,  all  summed  up  and  repre- 
sented by  Napoleon.  Some  mothers,  indeed,  of  the  hum- 
blest, as  of  the  highest  rank,  may  have  felt  sore  at  the 
bereavements  of  the  conscription ;  some  lingering  germ  of 
Eoyalism  in  the  west,  as  of  Papism  in  the  south,  may  have 
excited  disaffection,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  uneducated 
French,  and  even  by  the  more  generous  spirits  of  the  young 
of  the  middle  class,  Napoleon  was  still  the  hero,  and  his 
fall  was  marked  and  lamented  as  that  of  the  country. 

Here  then  recommenced  what  had  been,  and  what  was 
still  to  be,  the  greatest  curse  of  France,  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  that 
country — a  deep  schism  between  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, the  first  of  whom  aspired  to  freedom  as  the  best 
fruit  of  the  Revolution,  whilst  the  second  could  entertain  no 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  conquest  and  defeat,  glory  and 
humiliation.  On  his  return  from  the  disaster  of  Leipzic, 
and  the  escape  of  Hanau,  Napoleon  felt  the  indecorum  and 
impossibility  of  not  communicating  the  broken  state  of 
public  afiairs  both  to  the  people  at  large  and  to  the  only 
popular  body.  The  bulletins  of  the  day  admitted  his  re- 
verses. The  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body  were  con- 
voked in  December,  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
communications  respecting  the  peace  which  the  Allies 
proposed.  The  last  conditions  offered  were  to  restrict 
France  within  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  its  natural* 
limits — -the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 

Whatever  contempt  Napoleon  may  have  had  for  repre- 
sentative bodies,  he  at  least  now  confessed  that  they  had  a 

*  See  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence  for  proofs  of  the  English  disgust 
at  Alexander's  use  of  the  term. 
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use,  and  might  become  a  necessity.  He  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Allies  pressing  upon  him  so  severely  that  his 
only  safety  would  be  in  an  appeal  to  all  Frenchmen  and  to 
every  class.  How  was  this  to  be  done,  if  what  was  called 
the  Legislative  Body  was  unconsulted?  Napoleon,  in 
the  Moniteur,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  had  denied  that 
the  Legislative  Body  represented  the  nation.  It  re- 
presented merely  the  departments,  he  argued ;  he,  the 
Emperor,  alone  represented  the  nation.  Such  flimsy  so- 
phisms were  soon  brushed  away,  even  by  himself,  when  he 
needed  the  support  of  aught  approaching  a  representative 
body.  Napoleon  assembled  them,  yet  showed  his  distrust 
and  dread  of  them  in  so  doing.  They  had  still  the  right 
of  choosing  their  president.  He  sent  one  of  his  young 
ministers,  M.  M0I6,  to  tell  them  that,  lest  they  should 
choose  a  president  ignorant  of  Imperial  etiquette,  he  would 
provide  them  with  one  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Massa.  The  Legislative  Body  replied  by  electing,  as  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  were  to  examine  and 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  State  communication,  the  most 
talented  and  independent  men  of  their  body.  These  men, 
Laine',  Kaynouard,  Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Flanquer- 
ques,  represented  fully  the  educated  and  thinking  class  of 
French,  those  who  had  not  forgotten  the  traditions  of  free- 
dom, the  struggles  of  the  revolution,  and  all  the  rights  and 
aspirations  which  Napoleon  had  so  ruthlessly  confiscated 
and  stifled. 

And  yet  they  were  far  from  thinking  that  Napoleon 
could  be  personally  removed,  or  that  it  was  necessary 
to  overthrow  him,  in  order  to  arrive  at  constitutional 
monarchy.  M.  Kaynouard  himself  declared,  that  the 
Legislative  Body  ought  to  make  such  an  answer  to  the 
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Emperor's  communication  as  would  make  the  war  national, 
should  peace  be  refused  by  the  Allies.  This  was  what 
Napoleon  desired.  But  Raynouard,  in  the  Commission, 
explained  what  he  meant  by  peace,  when  he  declared 
that  "  peace  was  impossible  unless  Europe  was  assured 
that  there  should  be  no  more  oppression."  If  the  spirit 
of  the  Gironde  showed  itself  in  Eaynouai'd,  it  was  more 
conspicuous  in  Laine,  who  declared  "  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  up  the  Legislative  Body,  to  make  the  cry  of  the 
people  for  peace  be  heard,  as  well  as  the  groans  excited  by 
oppression." 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  alarm  Napoleon.  Fouche', 
the  police  minister,  received  his  orders,  and  he  summoned 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Emperor. 

"  If  there  are  Frenchmen,"  Napoleon  said,  "  who  seek 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Bourbons"  (so  sharp-sighted 
was  he  in  descrying  the  tendencies  of  men),  "  let  them  try. 
But  I  promise  them,  we  shall  fight  many  a  battle  of  Ivry." 

Savary  also  reproached  Laine  with  a  leaning  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  asked  him,  "  What  was  his  aim  or  his 
desires  ?"  "  My  aim,"  replied  Laine,  "  is  to  save  my 
country,  or  at  least  to  breathe  forth  the  last  sigh  of 
liberty !" 

"  Liberty,"  replied  Savary,  "  is  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  Emperor." 

"The  Emperor,"  said  Laine,  "ought  to  extend  his 
hand  to  a  prostrate  country,  and  to  raise  it  up." 

"  This  is  to  be  thought  of,  when  peace  has  been  ob- 
tained," rejoined  Fouche.  "  The  Bourbons  would  sacrifice 
the  national  honour,  and  be  contented  with  a  kingdom  in 
Aquitaine." 

VOL.  I.  F 
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The  report  drawn  up  by  the  five  members  of  the  Cora- 
mission  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Laine,  and  it  passed  the  Legislative  Body  by  203  votes 
against  51.  Could  Napoleon  have  accepted  the  principles 
there  laid  down,  and  the  counsels  there  given,  and  nego- 
tiated upon  them,  the  Allies  would  no  doubt  have  entered 
into  serious  considerations  of  an  accord  presented  by  an 
independent  body  in  the  State  as  well  as  by  the  Emperor. 
Instead  of  this  he  dissolved  the  Legislative  Body,  sup- 
pressed its  report,  and  thus  placing  himself  alone  and  per- 
sonally in  opposition  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  took  up 
a  position  separate  from  the  nation,  and  suggested  to  the 
Allies  the  subsequent  declaration  of  their  being  at  war 
with  Napoleon,  and  not  with  France. 

Who  will  say,  however,  that  this  stern  refusal  of  even 
attempting  to  reign  as  a  constitutional  prince,  or  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  circumscribed  territory,  shorn  of  its  pre- 
ponderance as  he  of  his  renown,  was  other  than  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  own  character,  position,  and  past  rela- 
tions with  Europe  and  with  France  ?  A  purely  selfish  love 
of  the  maintenance  of  his  own  personal  rank  and  position 
would  have  induced  Napoleon  to  listen  to  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  and  the  other  councillors,  who  recommended  his 
making  peace  on  any  terms ;  but  his  mission  and  his 
ambition  were  not,  he  felt,  merely  to  reign,  nor  yet  to  be 
the  legislator  of  a  free  people.  He  made  France  a  pre- 
dominant and  a  conquering  nation,  had  organized  her  to 
be  such,  and  to  accept  the  ills  which  it  brought  for  the 
glory  which  it  had  achieved.  Another  France  he  would  not 
know,  and  after  having  been  Napoleon  he  could  not  again 
be  Bonaparte.  He  remembered  the  constancy  of  Louis 
Quatorze  under  similar  menaces  and  siinilar  misfortunes. 
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Should  he  show  himself  less  magnanimous,  less  constant 
than  a  Bourbon  ? 

In  truth  Napoleon  had  made  for  himself  a  heroism 
and  an  ascendancy  which  were  at  variance  with  the  age, 
with  the  independence  of  Europe,  and  the  necessities  of 
France.  Fall  from  that  height  he  must.  All  left  to  him 
was  to  fall  nobly,  courageously,  and  consistently  ;  and  that 
he  did. 

The  following  is  the  memorable  address  which  he  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Body  when  they  came 
to  compliment  him  on  New  Year's  Day,  1814. 

"  Deputies  of  the  Legislative  Body, — You  might  have 
done  much  good,  and  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Five-sixths  of  you  are  good  men ;  the  remainder  are  fac- 
tious. I  called  you  to  aid  me,  and  you  have  come  to  say 
and  to  do  what  aids  the  foreigner.  Instead  of  union,  you 
bring  division.  Your  Commission  has  been  influenced  by 
men  in  the  interests  of  England.  Your  reporter,  M.  Laine, 
is  a  dangerous  man ;  his  report  is  drawn  up  with  cunning, 
and  with  intentions  which  you  do  not  suspect.  The  loss 
of  two  battles  in  Champagne  would  not  have  done  me  so 
much  harm.  You  have  mingled  the  bitterest  irony  with 
your  reproaches.  You  say  that  adversity  has  given  me 
salutary  counsels.  How  can  you  reproach  me  with  my 
misfortunes  ?  I  have  supported  them  with  honour,  because 
I  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  a  proud  character; 
without  that  pride  I  should  not  have  raised  myself  to  the 
first  throne  in  the  world.  I  had  need  of  consolation, 
and  I  expected  it  from  you.  Instead  of  this  you  have 
covered  me  with  dirt ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  whom  you 
can  kill,  but  not  dishonour.  Is  it  by  such  reproaches  that 
you  can  revive  the  splendour  of  the  throne?     What  is 

f2 
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the  throne  after  all  ?  Four  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  a 
scrap  of  velvet.  All  depends  upon  him  who  sits  thereon. 
The  throne  is  in  the  nation ;  it  is  I  who  represent  it :  you 
cannot  attack  me  without  attacking  it.  Four  times  have  I 
been  called  by  the  nation,  four  times  have  I  had  the  votes 
of  five  millions  of  citizens.  I  have  a  title  ;  you  have  none. 
You  are  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments  of  the  empire. 
Is  this  a  moment  to  bring  me  remonstrances,  when  two 
hundred  thousand  Cossacks  are  passing  the  frontier?  Is 
this  a  moment  to  dispute  about  individual  liberty,  when 
political  liberty  and  national  independence  are  at  stake? 
Your  ideologists  demand  guarantees  against  Government. 
France  would  demand  some  against  the  enemy.  You  are 
not  content  with  the  constitution.  You  should  have  asked 
for  one  four  months  ago,  or  have  awaited  till  after  peace. 
You  complain  of  abuses  and  vexations.  I  know  them  as 
well  as  you:  they  proceed  from  circumstances  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times.  Why  drag  these  domestic  quar- 
rels forth  in  the  presence  of  armed  Europe?  People 
ought  to  wash  their  dirty  clothes  in  the  secrecy  of 'the 
family.  You  wish  to  imitate  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  recommence  a  revolution ;  but  I  will  not  imitate  the 
Monarch  of  that  day.  I  should  prefer  to  abandon  the 
throne,  and  to  become  one  of  the  sovereign  people,  than  to 
remain  enslaved  as  a  King." 

Finding  so  little  sympathy  and  support  from  the  class 
of  politicians,  especially  from  those  who  came  from  the 
provinces.  Napoleon  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  that  capital  which  he  had  rendered 
splendid,  if  not  prosperous.  The  National  Guard  was  a 
revolutionary  institution  which  he  disliked,  yet  he  now 
armed  and  summoned  it.     And  ordering  a  solemn  review 
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of  this  body  of  armed  citizens  in  the  large  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  he  presented  to  them,  in  a  touching  discourse, 
the  Empress  and  her  son,  declaring  to  them,  that  he  en- 
trusted to  their  care  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him  in  the 
world.  Whatever  were  the  waverhig  or  nascent  sentiments 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  such  an  appeal  as  this  was  answered 
with  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  moment  with  sincere  attach- 
ment. 

The  Bourbons  on  their  part  were  not  idle.  Perceiving, 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  Napoleon's  desperation  in 
Paris,  and  the  advance  of  the  Allies  beyond  the  Rhine, 
"  was  the  commencement  of  the  end,"  the  Count  d'Artois 
left  Edinburgh  for  Switzerland,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
south.  An  active  Royalist  agent  had  already  won  over  the 
Mayor  and  other  notabilities  of  Bordeaux;  M.  de  la 
Rochejacquelin  was  busied  in  La  Vendee.  But  the  fate 
of  France  was  no  longer  in  its  own  hands  ;  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  of  his  Allies  were 
likely  to  be  far  more  conclusive  than  any  French  manifesta- 
tion of  incipient  Royalism.  Of  the  three  Allied  Courts 
which  entered  France  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
armies,  that  of  Prussia,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
most  inveterate  against  Napoleon.  Blucher  and  his  staff, 
as  well  as  the  mass  of  troops  which  followed  him,  dreamed 
not  only  of  avenging  in  Paris  the  capture  of  Berlin,  but  of 
sweeping  Napoleon  and  his  family  from  the  throne,  nay, 
taking  his  life  as  forfeit.  The  sentiments  of  the  Austrian 
court  and  officers  were  different :  they  sought  to  humble, 
not  to  destroy  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  from 
character  as  well  as  position,  held  the  middle  opinion. 
His  hatred  of  Napoleon  was  more  political  than  personal. 
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It  was  the  union  and  alliance  between  France  and  Austria 
which  had  forced  Russia  upon  its  armed  defence.  To 
break  that  alliance  for  ever  could  alone  fully  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  war;  and  this  required  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoleon  and  his  family.  But  at  the  same  time 
Alexander  shrunk  from  re-establishing  the  Bourbons.  He 
had  at  first  thought  of  Moreau,  as  a  King  for  France,  and 
then  had  fixed  his  choice  upon  Bernadotte,  which  gave 
rise  to  serious  difi^erences  between  him  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  when  the  latter  reached  the  Allied  Armies.  The 
English  minister,  however,  strongly  as  he  was  bent  upon 
confining  France  within  its  ancient  limits,  and  fully  as  he 
felt  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  could  best  eifect 
that,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  fair  guarantee  of  peace, 
hesitated  to  embrace  their  cause  openly,  and  objected  to 
the  Due  d'Angouleme's  person  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Wellington.  What  is  most  unusual  in  English  politics 
then  took  place.*  The  Prince  Regent  made  a  personal 
overture  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  through  Prince 
Lieven,  full  of  very  adroit  and  fulsome  flattery,  repre- 
senting that  monarch  as  the  liberator  of  Europe,  selected 
by  Providence  for  the  purpose.  The  Regent  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  pursue  and  to  accomplish  the  great  task  by 
dethroning  Bonaparte  and  his  family,  making  no  peace  with 
them,  issuing  a  declaration  to  the  French  people,  separating 
its  interests  from  that  of  the  tyrant,  and  at  the  same  time 
recalling  to  the  French  the  existence  of  their  legitimate 
dynasty.  This  proposal  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  espe- 
cially the  mode  and  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
seemed  to   please  Alexander,  directed  as  it  was  against 

*  "The  King  always  for  the  boldest  measures."— ilfoo»-e's  Diary,  Dec.  21, 
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Austria,  and  the  yearnings  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  still 
felt  towards  Napoleon.  And,  no  doubt,  this  had  a  great 
influence  upon  Alexander's  conduct,  and  fixed  his  wavering 
mind  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon  restoration.* 

It  so  happened  that  the  Russian  and  the  German 
armies  entered  France  by  that  frontier  and  through  that 
province,  in  which  all  recollection  or  regret  of  Royalism 
was  most  extinct.  In  the  south  and  the  west  of  France 
the  old  ideas  of  religion  and  of  the  throne  were  still 
preserved,  and  were  not  difficult  to  resuscitate ;  but  the 
years  and  wars  of  the  Revolution  had  nearly  swept  away 
such  reminiscences  from  the  plains  of  Champagne  and 
Lorraine;  and  as  long  as  Austria  entertained  hopes  of 
Napoleon's  submission,  it  would  be  dangerous  and  unfair 
to  excite  anti-Imperial  manifestations.  The  Count  d'Artois 
passed  the  frontier  from  Switzerland  into  France,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  accompanied  by  the  Count  d'Escars, 
Melchior  de  Polignac,  and  Count  Trogof.  Coldly  received 
by  the  Austrians,  through  whose  quarters  he  passed.  Mon- 
sieur made  his  way  to  Nancy,  where  he  hoped  better  from 
the  Russian  commanders ;  but  even  these  stipulated  that 
the  Count  d'Artois  should  wear  neither  title  nor  cockade, 
nor  reside  in  a  public  edifice. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Troyes,  with  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  his  French  aide-de-camp  com- 
municated.   The  result  was,  that  on  the  1 1th  of  February, 

*  In  Prince  Lieven's  despatch,  containing  the  proposals  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence.  See  also  the  letter  of  Baron 
Stein  to  Count  Lieven,  No.  60  of  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Lieben  von  Stein" 
by  which  it  appears,  that  whilst  Lord  Castlereagh  compelled  the  Allies  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  at  Chatillon,  the  recommendations  of  the  Prince 
Regent  made  Prussia  and  Russia  neglect  these  negotiations,  and  turn 
against  Napoleon. 
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eight  citizens  of  Troyes,  the  Marquis  de  Vidranges  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Gouault  amongst  them,  waited  on 
Alexander,  wearing  the  white  cockade,  and  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This  was  the  first  time 
these  words  were  mentioned  in  France.  Alexander 
replied  to  them,  that  the  chances  of  war  were  uncertain, 
and  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  those  who  addres- 
sed him  sacrificed ;  nor  were  his  fears  untrue,  for  the 
Imperialists,  having  some  days  after  retaken  posses- 
sion of  Troyes,  the  Chevalier  Gouault  was  arrested  and 
shot. 

TheRoyalistmovement  at  Bordeaux  was  better  managed, 
and  was  a  more  spontaneous  and  general  movement  of 
the  population.  The  ports,  especially  those  of  the  ocean, 
were  the  places  in  which  not  only  the  Imperial  but  the 
Revolutionary  Government  were  most  disliked.  With 
the  loss  of  the  French  colonies  and  trade,  Bordeaux  had 
lost  its  importance.  Its  commercial  interests  were  ruined, 
its  educated  and  professional  classes,  after  having  sent 
their  quota  to  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  had  groaned  in 
oppression  ever  since,  and  were  ready  to  express  their 
feelings,  as  Laine,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens, 
had  done.  The  tax  on  drinks  had  weighed  most  upon 
this  region,  and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  Napoleon's  distress 
was  to  augment  these  taxes.  M.  Taffard  de  St.  Germain, 
a  Royalist  emissary,  had  been  for  some  time  at  Bordeaux, 
when  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  Duke  of  AngouMme  was  with  or  near  it,  gave 
force  and  feasibility  to  plans  of  restoration.  The  Mayor 
of  Bordeaux,  Count  Lynchol,  was  also  of  Royalist 
principles.  He  had  seen  one  of  the  Polignacs  at 
Paris   not   long   previous.      In  a  meeting   between   him 
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and  M.  Taffard  de  St.  Germain,  on  the   27th  of  Feb- 
ruary,   he    had    agreed   to   proclaim   Louis   XVIII.   at 
the   first  fitting   opportunity.      M.    de   Larochejacquelin 
asked  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  furnish  this  opportunity, 
by    advancing   upon    Bordeaux;     but    the    Congress   of 
Chatillon  was  still  sitting,  and  the  English  General  was 
sensitively  alive  to  certain  accusations,  which  Soult  made 
against  him,  of  seeking  to  create  a  civil  war  in  France. 
He,  therefore,  kept   the    Duke  of  Angouleme  removed 
from  head-quarters,  where,  indeed,  we  have  Mr.  Larpent's 
testimony  for  knowing  that  he  excited  no  profound  admi- 
ration.    On  the  7th  of  March,  however,  the  Commander 
allowed  Beresford  to  march  on  to  Bordeaux  with  15,000 
men.  He  was  to  arrive  on  the  12th.  On  the  previous  day  the 
Mayor  assembled  the  municipal  body,  summoned  M.  de 
TaflFard  before  it.     There  it  was  agreed  that  the  authorities 
should  go  in  procession  to  meet  the  British  General,  before 
him    assume    the    white    cockade,    and    proclaim    Louis 
XYIII.     This  was  done  on  the  12th.     The  magistrates 
of  Bordeaux  proceeded  to  meet   Beresford,  who   rather 
awkwardly  and  rudely  professed  not  to  understand  them, 
and  talked  of  taking  possession  of  Bordeaux  in  the  name  of 
his  master.    He  doubted,  as  did  the  Commander-in-chief,  of 
the   popularity  of  the    Bourbons.     They   had,  however, 
boons  and  arguments  wherewith  to  win   the  Bordelais ; 
for  when  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  at  his  public  entry, 
promised  that  there  should  be  no  more  war,  no  more  con- 
scription, no  more  tax  upon  drinks,  the  people  of  Bordeaux 
flung  up  their  caps  without  hesitation,  and  welcomed  the 
Bourbon  princes  within   their  walls.     Such   events  were 
more  important   for  the    influence   they   were   likely  to 
produce  upon  the  Sovereigns  then  approaching  Paris,  than 
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from  any  force  that  actually  existed  for  the  Bourbons  in 
the  Gironde. 

The  historian  of  Napoleon  has  a  splendid  picture  to 
paint  in  the  doubts  and  alternations  of  fortune  and  of  life 
which  beset  the  Emperor,  now  crushed  by  numbers  and 
broken  in  spirit,  almost  reduced  to  consent  to  reign  over 
the  France  that  Louis  XIV.  had  left,  now  recovering 
hopes  and  pride  in  victory,  and  boasting  that  he  was  still 
nearer  to  Vienna  than  his  enemies  to  Paris.  But  the  alter- 
nations between  confidence  and  despair  were  quite  as  great 
amongst  the  Allies  ;  and  as  their  horizon  of  possibilities  and 
contingencies  was  wider  than  his,  the  greater  was  their  in- 
certitude. In  such  a  state  of  suspense,  and  amongst  so 
many  wavering  resolutions,  it  is  wonderful  what  the  energy 
and  determination  of  one  man  may  effect.  Amongst  the 
restless  and  ardent  spirits  who  made  a  religion  of  their 
loyalty,  and  who  scorned  to  serve  in  France  other  than 
their  legitimist  monarchs,  was  the  Baron  de  VitroUes.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  emigrant  array  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  was  residing  in  Piedmont,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Allied  Armies  had  invaded  France,  and 
that  the  Bourbon  princes  were  about  to  return  thither. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  Nancy.  The  Count,  like  all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
time,  was  in  despair,  and  about  to  turn  his  back  upon 
France  and  upon  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  from  neither  of 
whom  was  he  able  to  win  recognition  or  respect.  The 
ardent  spirit  of  Vitrolles  breathed  fresh  confidence  in  the 
Prince ;  and  having  done  so,  Vitrolles  set  out  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Allies.  He  was  seized  by  the  insurgent 
peasants,  and  was  wellnigh  brought  a  prisoner  before 
Napoleon,  but  his  hardihood  and  address  enabled  him  to 
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escape.     He  succeeded  in   reaching  Paris,  and  amongst 
other  friends  visited  the  Due  d'Alberg. 

The  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
with  his  fortune  and  his  dignity  built  up  on  German  ground 
by  the  patronage  of  the  French  Emperor,  was  naturally 
affected  by  the  tempest  which  threatened  him  with  ship- 
wreck. Another  Imperial  dignitary,  Prince  Talleyrand, 
was  much  in  the  same  predicament;  but  was  interested, 
as  the  Due  d'Alberg  was  not,  in  the  setting  aside  of  Napo- 
leon. The  Emperor,  on  the  very  eve  of  quitting  Paris, 
alluded  to  the  enemies  whom  he  left  behind  in  Paris,  and 
who  were  amongst  his  own  servitors.  Talleyrand  at  the 
moment  took  no  notice  of  the  apostrophe,  but  quietly  con- 
tinued his  conversation  with  King  Joseph.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  suspected  and  hated  by  Napoleon.  Still  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Prince  plotted  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  truth,  neither  he  nor  D'Alberg  knew 
what  to  plot,  for  they  were  not  even  aware  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  so  interrupted  were  the  communications,  so  rigid 
the  police.  Some  English  journals,  smuggled  into  France 
by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  formed  the  only  means  of  intel- 
ligence. But  it  was  evident  that  the  Emperor's  power 
was  tottering,  and  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  grand  dignitaries  to  wield  influence,  preserve  con- 
nexions, and  render  service  at  the  moment  of  the  great 
change  which  seemed  impending.  To  Talleyrand's  inces- 
sant demands  for  news,  D'Alberg  replied  by  proposing  to 
send  an  agent  to  Chatillon,  where  the  Congress  was  still  sup- 
posed to  be.  Vitrolles  was  a  fit  person.  What  VitroUes 
wanted  was  the  means  of  introducing  himself  to  the  Allied 
minister,  or  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Talleyrand  pro- 
mised him  a  letter,  but  of  course  gave  it  not.     The  Due 
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d' Alberg  had  been  intimate  at  Vienna  with  Count  Stadion ; 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  two  ladies, 
who  had  received  their  homage,  and  whose  names  thus 
formed  a  hnk  of  friendship  between  them.  Instead  of  a 
letter  of  introduction,  the  Due  d' Alberg  wrote  the  two 
names,  and  gave  them  to  Vitrolles,  as  a  sure  and  a  safe 
passport  to  Stadion.  Vitrolles  reached  Chatillon  on  the 
9th  of  March.  Stadion  told  him  that  Chatillon  was  no 
longer  the  place  where  grave  matters  were  decided ;  head- 
quarters was  the  place.  Thither  Vitrolles  set  off,  and  found 
Metternich  and  Nesselrode  at  Troyes.  These  politicians 
were  as  eager  for  news  from  Paris,  and  for  a  true  account 
of  the  state  of  things  there,  as  Talleyrand  was  to  learn 
tidings  from  head-quarters.  The  accounts  of  Vitrolles 
were  encouraging  •,  and  the  Russian  and  Austrian  ministers 
had  need  of  such,  for  although  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  impossibility  of  treating  with  Napoleon,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  him,  they  knew  not  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  Vitrolles,  of  course,  recommended  them  to 
hoist  the  white  flag,  and  proclaim  the  Bourbons.  He  pro- 
mised zealous  responses  both  from  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but  the  Allied  ministers  shook  their  heads,  for  they 
saw  no  appearance  of  Royalist  enthusiasm.  Hereupon 
Vitrolles  found  his  way  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  interview  on  the  14th,  and  whom  he 
succeeded  by  his  energy  and  his  information  in  persuading, 
that  Paris,  menaced  or  occupied  by  the  Allied  troops,  would 
answer  both  in  its  senatorial  and  popular  bodies  by  de- 
throning Napoleon,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
would  welcome  their  legitimist  princes  as  the  pledges  of 
peace  and  the  term  of  disorder.  Alexander  inquired  if 
there  were  any  eminent  men  who  would  take  the  lead  in 
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such  a  movement.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  whom  the  Emperor 
knew  to  be  accredited  by  the  Due  d'Alberg,  mentioned 
that  Prince's  name,  as  well  as  the  names  of  Prince  Talley- 
rand, M.  de  Montesquieu,  and  the  Baron  Louis.  The  as- 
surances of  the  Baron  and  Vitrolles  had  very  great  influence 
ill  encouraging  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  embrace  openly 
Bluchers  opinion,  and  pass  over  the  objections  of  the 
Austrian  as  well  as  of  several  of  his  own  counsellors, 
towards  that  bold  line  of  strategy  and  of  policy,  which 
consisted  in  marching  upon  Paris,  and  procuring  there  the 
means  and  the  materials  for  dethroning  the  Bonapartes.* 

Napoleon  in  vain  exerted  his  military  skill,  and  the 
hardihood  of  his  generals,  to  avert  this  combined  move- 
ment, which  swept,  like  many  converging  torrents,  on  his 
capital.  When  the  Allies  were  more  apart,  operating  on  a 
wider  circumference  of  a  circle,  he  could  hasten  with  his 
little  army  from  one  to  the  other,  give  battle,  repel  an 
antagonist,  and  embarrass  another  who  had  then  his  flank 
uncovered.  But  as  the  Allied  Armies  approached  the  centre, 
that  is,  Paris,  such  manoeuvres  became  impossible.  The 
hostile  masses  were  too  close,  and  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  attacks  and  even  from  the  rout  of  one,  he  was 

*  "  The  Emperor  of  Eussia,"  writes  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  at  the  end  of 
January,  from  Langres,  "  avowedly  declares  his  purpose  of  proceeding  at  all 
risks  to  Paris.  The  immediate  hangers-on,  and  those  who  re-echo  the 
Emperor's  words — ^Baron  Stein,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  a  few  others — are  loud 
in  these  sentiments ;  but  there  is  a  party,  of  which,  I  believe.  Count  Nes- 
selrode.  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Prince  Volkonski  may  be  reckoned,  who 
are  for  considering  more  maturely  our  situatien,  and  coming  to  one  united 
object  before  a  further  advance  is  undertaken." 

What  were  the  opinions  m  the  Austrian  army.  Lord  Burghersh,  who  accom- 
panied it,  declares,  in  a  letter,  dated  Troyes,  March  12,  and  addressed  to  Lord 
Castlereagh : — 

"  We  are  afraid  of  fighting.  This  army  will  not  be  risked  in  a  general 
action.  Schwarzenberg  would  almost  wish  to  be  back  again  upon  the  Khine. 
Peace  is  the  constant  cry  of  every  ofiScer  in  this  army." 
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sure  to  stumble  upon  another,  a  larger  and  a  fresher  army. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  march  from  out  the  centre,  and 
operate  upon  the  rear  of  the  Allies.  Was  he  to  do  this  by 
abandoning  the  capital  ?  Did  he  expect  Paris  to  hold  out, 
and  was  it  his  intention  to  come  to  its  rescue  ?  Napoleon 
never  decided  this  in  his  own  mind,  because  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  contemplate  such  an  extremity.  When 
Count  Mollien,  before  his  departure  in  January,  pro- 
posed to  make  provision  for  the  event  of  communications 
being  cutting  off  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  he 
replied,  "If  the  enemy  arrives  within  sight  of  Paris,  it  is 
all  over  with  the  empire."*  Such  were  his  parting  words 
to  one  of  the  ministers  upon  whom  he  most  relied. 

When,  therefore.  Napoleon's  idea  of  operating  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  allowed  them  to  bear  down  upon  Paris 
with  no  more  than  20,000  French  soldiers  between  them 
and  the  capital,  and  when,  in  consequence,  a  council  of 
regency  was  held  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  all 
those  who  possessed  Napoleon's  confidence,  including  his 
brother  Joseph  and  Cambaceres,  recommended  the  flight 
of  the  Empress  and  of  her  son  to  Blois.  The  Emperor 
evidently  had  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  his  Imperial 
father-in-law  than  to  irritate  the  Allies,  and  depopularize 
himself  in  Paris  by  subjecting  it  to  the  necessity  of  a 
military  defence.  Talleyrand  was  one  of  those  who  in- 
sisted that  Marie  Louise  should  remain. 

When  he  was  overruled,  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  is,  then, 
the  end.  With  good  cards  still  the  game  is  flung  away. 
The  Emperor  is  to  be  pitied,  but  no  one  will  pity  him,  for 

*  The  "  Memoires  d'un  Ministre,"  by  Count  Mollien,  so  valuable,  espe- 
cially to  financial  history,  were  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Eoyale,  though 
not  published  by  any  bookseller. 
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having  kept  such  people  about  him.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sible in  such  a  man.  What  a  fate  in  history !  To  give 
his  name  to  a  series  of  adventures,  when  he  might  have 
given  it  to  an  age.  When  I  think  of  all  this  I  can  but 
lament  over  it.  And,  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  may 
not  suit  every  one  to  allow  himself  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
this  ruin.  We  shall  see  what  will  happen.  The  Emperor, 
instead  of  abusing  me,  ought  to  have  formed  a  wiser  judg- 
ment concerning  those  who  calumniated  me.  He  would 
have  seen  that  such  friends  were  far  worse  than  enemies.'' 
In  his  will  Prince  Talleyrand  defends  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  having  betrayed  Napoleon,  "  I  never," 
said  he,  "  abandoned  any  power  or  government  which  had 
not  previously  abandoned  itself." 

Meantime  the  Allies  advanced,  driving  Marmont  and 
Mortier  before  them  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Marie 
Louise  and  the  King  of  Rome  had  taken  the  route  to 
Blois.  King  Joseph,  who  represented  the  Emperor,  went 
to  watch  the  approach  of  the  Allies  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  When  he  saw  Blucher  approaching  that 
position,  as  well  as  the  Russians  moving  on  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  he  despatched  a  written  order  to  Marmont, 
allowing  him  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  if  he  could  not 
maintain  his  ground.  About  nightfall,  on  the  30th,  Mar- 
mont took  advantage  of  the  permission,  and  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  propose  an  armistice.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  was  at  the  Chateau  de  Bondy,  was  eager  to  grant  it. 
Both  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia  showed  their  anxiety  to 
declare  that  their  hostility  was  not  against  either  Paris  or 
the  French,  but  against  Napoleon.  An  armistice  was 
signed  for  four  hours,  and  Marmont  withdrew  his  troops 
into  the  city.     There,   at  his  own  residence  in  the  Eue 
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Paradis  Poissonniere,  the  General  was  waited  updn  and 
addressed  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Paris,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, members  of  the  Municipal  Body.  To  anxious  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  city,  the 
General  replied  that  he  had  done  all  that  a  General  could 
do — provided  for  the  retreat  of  his  troops,  which  he  with- 
drew to  march  on  Fontainebleau,  where  the  Emperor's 
arrival  was  expected.  But  a  capitulation  was  necessary 
to  save  Paris,  and  there  was  no  functionary  who  could 
negotiate  or  obtain  this  save  the  General.  A  deputation 
of  the  Municipal  Body  entreated  Marmont  to  conclude 
and  sign  this  capitulation,  in  order  to  save  the  city.  Con- 
sidering the  kind  of  troops,  and  the  character  of  some  of 
the  Generals  outside  the  walls,  the  Cossacks,  and  Blucher, 
such  anxieties  were  natural  and  well  founded.  Marmont, 
therefore,  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was  signed  at  two 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  It  stipulated  the  evacuation  of 
the  capital  by  the  French  army  and  Marshals,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  generosity  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  31st  March,  took  place 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  into  Paris  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  The  crowd  of  spectators  was  im- 
mense— was  even  alarming;  but  no  deep  or  unanimous 
sentiment  animated  that  crowd.  The  long  and  iron  reign 
of  Napoleon  had  stifled  everything  like  the  expression  of  a 
popular  sentiment,  so  that  even  those  who  saw  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cossacks  the  humiliation  of  their  country, 
remained,  from  habitude,  silent.  Such  of  the  citizens  as 
had  property  and  fortune,  and  families  perilled  by  the 
prospect  of  the  previous  day,  when  the  capital  ran  the  risk 
of  being  taken  by  assault,  applauded  the  military  proces- 
sion, which  promised  order,  security,  and  peace ;  but  Alex- 
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ander  looked  in  vain  for  what  he  sought,  that  recollection 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  enthusiasm  for  them,  which  M.  Vitrolles 
had  led  him  to  expect.  Alexander  had  questioned  the  de- 
putation of  the  Municipal  Body,  or  rather  M.  t)e  La  Borde, 
a  member  of  it,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  with 
respect  to  a  future  government.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  it 
was  e'V'ident,  had  lost  the  habit  of  having  any  opinion  at  all. 
M.  De  La  Borde  spoke  of  Marie  Louise  as  a  possible  Re- 
gent. Nesselrode  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Bourbons. 
M.  De  La  Borde  replied,  truly  enough,  "That  they  were 
thought  of  merely  in  some  saloons  of  the  ancient  nobility." 
Still  some  score  or  two  more  of  Royalists  did  perambulate 
the  city  on  horseback,  but  were  received  with  astonishment 
rather  than  enthusiasm ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Sovereigns, 
on  seeing  them  approach,  made  signs  to  them  to  go  away. 
Sosthene  de  la  Rochefoucauld  approached  the  Archduke 
Constantine,  and  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  expediency  of 
overthrowing  the  statue  of  Napoleon  from  the  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome.  Constantine  bluffly  replied,  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Of  the  Allied  troops,  whilst  some  accompanied  the 
Sovereigns  in  their  triumphal  march  along  the  Boulevards, 
others  followed  the  road  outside  the  wall,  to  form  a  junction 
with  those  who  proceeded  to  the  Champs  Elysfees  from 
within.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
spent  the  day  of  the  31st  either  in  conducting  or  reviewing 
their  troops.  It  was  not  till  towards  evening  that  the  Em- 
peror repaired  to  the  hotel  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  That  personage,  since 
the  departure  of  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  had  not  seen  his 
way  more  clearly.  He  was  determined,  however,  not  to 
quit  Paris,  as  Napoleon's  express  orders  enjoined  him,  in 
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the  suite  of  Marie  Louise.  He  besought  respectively  Sa- 
vary,  Pasquier,  and  Marmont  to  give  him  a  dispensation 
from  such  order. 

The  two  last  refused ;  Savary  not  only  refused,  but 
threatened  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  therefore  obliged 
to  recur  to  the  manoeuvre  of  pretendmg  to  start  upon  his 
journey,  and  of  getting  himself  stopped  at  the  barrier.  He 
set  out  in  a  carriage  with  the  Due  de  Plaisance,  but  on 
some  national  guards  demanding  his  passports  and  permit 
at  the  barrier,  the  Prince  declared  himself  duly  prevented 
from  continuing  his  journey,  and  returned  to  his  hotel. 
He  had  scarcely  done  this,  when  he  learned  from  De  La 
Borde  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Nesselrode  had 
both  been  inquiring  most  anxiously  for  him,  and  that  the 
former  purposed  setting  up  the  Imperial  quarters  at  the 
Prince's  hotel.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  at  the  moment 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  no  preference  of  a  Bourbon  restora- 
tion to  a  regency  in  the  person  of  Marie  Louise,  which,  in 
truth,  would  have  suited  both  him  and  the  Due  d'Alberg 
the  best,  and  have  been  definitively  more  popular  with  the 
great  body  of  the  nation ;  it  would  have  satisfied  the  Bona- 
partists  and  the  revolution.  It  would  have  prevented  the 
fatal  return  from  Elba ;  it  might  have  allied  with  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  which  the  great  and  influential  portion  of 
the  Koyalists  could  not ;  and  finally,  it  would  have  given 
France,  in  return  for  her  limited  territory  and  restricted 
frontier,  the  close  and  interested  alliance  of  Austria.  For 
this  very  reason,  however,  Alexander  would  not  hear  of  the 
regency  of  Marie  Louise.  If  Metternich  and  Schwarzen- 
berg  bowed  to  the  Emperor  in  this,  it  was  because  they 
despaired  of  securing  the  throne  to  Napoleon's  son,  and 
the  regency  to  the  Empress,  or  feared  that  they  could  not 
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securely  and  eflPectually  prevent  Napoleon  himself  exer- 
cising, even  from  exile,  a  political  influence  over  the 
government  and  over  France,  an  influence  as  incompatible 
with  Austrian  regeneration  as  with  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment. 

In  the  solemn  council  held  that  evening,  however, 
Prince  Talleyrand  never  himself  brought  forward  the  claim 
of  Marie  Louise.  He  allowed  the  Due  d'Alberg  to  do  so, 
and,  on  perceiving  the  pain  and  repugnance  it  excited  in  the 
countenance  of  Alexander,  he,  too,  as  well  as  Metternich, 
abandoned  the  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  person  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  little  conciliabule  of  eight  princes  and  ministers, 
it  was  not  Talleyrand  who  made  himself  the  champion 
of  the  Bourbons.  It  was  from  the  first  pronounced  that 
there  were  but  three  courses  to  pursue, — make  terms  with 
Napoleon,  and  take  guarantees  from  him  ;  set  him  aside, 
and  acknowledge  his  son,  tinder  the  regency  of  his  mother ; 
or  reject  the  Bonapartes  altogether,  to  recognize  the 
Bourbons.  No  one  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  first. 
When  the  Due  d'Alberg  proposed  the  second,  he  was 
answered  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  that  countryman  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  risen  as  well  as  he  to  high  position, 
and  always  in  antagonism  to  Bonaparte.  By  birth  a  Cor- 
sican,  by  life  and  relations  a  Russian  and  an  Englishman, 
Pozzo  represented  the  necessity  of  finishing  with  the  Bona- 
partes. Pozzo  spoke  but  the  sentiments  of  Alexander,  and 
the  moment  that  they  evidently  were  so,  all  present  professed 
the  same  opinion.  Alexander  then  affected  to  seek  out 
who  should  replace  the  Bonapartes,  as  if  there  could  have 
been  a  doubt  in  his  mind,  or  in  that  of  any  one  else. 
Talleyrand  played  the  easy  part  of  showing,  that,  setting 
aside  the  Imperial  dynasty,  the  ancient  and  the  royal  family 
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alone  remained.  Would  the  French  accept  the  restora- 
tion ?  Talleyrand  immediately  called  on  his  friends,  the 
Baron  Louis  and  the  Abbe'  de  Pradt,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  left  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  interview.  Both 
were  loud  in  demanding  a  Bourbon  restoration.  "  Who 
will  undertake  to  accomplish  it  ?  "  asked  Alexander ;  "  we 
are  strangers."  "The  Senate,"  replied  Talleyrand,  who 
knew  his  veteran  compeers,  "will  readily  undertake  it." 
The  acquiescence  of  all  present,  even  of  the  Austrian 
General  and  minister,  in  this  determination  was  manifest. 
"  If  such  a  resolution,  with  the  motives  which  produced 
it,  were  to  remain  a  mere  conversation,"  Talleyrand  ob- 
served, "  not  a  step  would  have  been  made."  A  proces 
verbal,  or  report  of  the  decision  of  the  great  powers  and 
personages,  was  requisite.  This  he  instantly  undertook 
to  write ;  and,  under  his  hand,  it  assumed  the  following 
shape : —  " 

"The  Allied  Powers  having  occupied  the  capital  of 
France,  seek  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation, 
and  declare, — 

"  That  if  the  conditions  of  peace  would  have  required 
the  strongest  guarantees  in  order  to  chain  down  the  ambi- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  they  might  be  much  more  favourable 
to  France,  if  that  country  itself,  by  returning  under  a 
wise  government,  gave  the  best  assurances  of  tranquillity. 
The  Sovereigns  proclaim  in  consequence, — 
^  "  'That  they  will  no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte ' " — 

Here  Talleyrand  paused  in  his  writing,  and  looked  for 
the  completion  of  the  sentence  to  the  Czar. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  latter  dictated — " '  nor 
with  any  member  of  his  family.'" 
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The  tacit  consent  of  the  Austrians  present  being  given 
to  the  decision,  the  declaration  continued  : 

"The  Allied  Sovereigns  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient 
France,  such  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings. 
They  may,  indeed,  do  more,  since  they  always  profess  the 
principle  that,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  France  ought  to 
be  great  and  strong. 

"  They  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  Constitution 
that  France  shall  give  itself.  They  invite  the  Senate  to 
appoint  immediately  a  Provisional  Government,  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  administration,  and  to  propose  such  a 
Constitution  as  may  suit  the  French  people." 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  engaged  in  the  condemna- 
ation  of  Napoleon  and  the  dethronement  of  his  family, 
and  whilst  Talleyrand,  having  drawn  up  the  important 
declaration,  carefully  sent  it  to  press,  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  in  all  the  'journals,  and  upon  all  the  walls 
of  Paris,  on  the  morrow,  Caulaincourt,  despatched  by 
Napoleon  from  Fontainebleau  to  Alexander,  was  await- 
ing that  Sovereign  at  the  Elysee.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  had  procured  his  admission,  and  introduced 
him  to  Alexander,  after  the  declaration  had  been  ac- 
complished. The  Emperor  informed  Caulaincourt  that 
all  was  decided,  that  Napoleon  was  dethroned,  and  the 
Bourbons  installed  in  his  place.  The  Czar  professed  that 
it  was  not  his  doing,  so  much  as  the  fate  of  circumstances, 
and  the  will  of  Providence.  Caulaincourt  pleaded  for  his 
master,  and  so  powerfully,  that  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
relented  and  wavered,  and  to  have  detained  Caulaincourt 
to  pass  the  night  on  a  couch  in  his  apartment. 

At    the    moment    of    the  interview    a    deputation    of 
Royalists,  Chateaubriand  amongst  them,  who  makes  no 
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mention  of  it  in  his  Memoirs,  demanded  to  speak  to 
Alexander.  They  came  accompanied  by  a  tumultuous 
assembly,  which  had  been  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  M.  de  Mortfontaine.  Alexander  would  not  see 
them,  but  Nesselrode  assured  them  in  his  name,  that 
Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  support  of  the  emperor,  would 
ascend  the  throne  of  France.  A  more  practical  step  of 
this  assembly  of  Koyalists  was  to  seize  hold  of  all  the 
journals.  The  principal  organ,  the  Debats,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Napoleon  from  its  proprietors  the  Bertins, 
to  be  edited  by  Etienne,  was  restored  to  them.  Tempo- 
rary editors  were  installed  with  authority  from  the 
E,ussian  Commandant.  Under  such  auspices  the 
press  of  Paris  announced  on  the  1st  of  April  that  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty  no  longer  occupied  the  throne,  and 
that  Louis  XVIII.  was  King.  Extracts  from  the  timely 
and  powerful  pamphlet  of  Chateaubriand,  entitled  '  Bona- 
parte and  the  Bourbons,'  accusing  the  former  of  every 
crime,  and  endowing  the  latter  with  every  virtue,  filled 
their  columns  in  the  place  of  more  fresh  intelligence. 
The  press,  once  more  free  after  so  many  years  of  servitude 
was  read  with  avidity.  And  the  bursting  of  the  fetters 
which  Napoleon  had  riveted,  filled  at  least  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  with  something  like  joy  at  his  fall. 

Whilst  pure  Eoyalism  could  only  speak  through  the 
press,  M.  de  Talleyrand  undertook  to  obtain  the  opinion 
and  the  vote  of  the  functionary  aristocracy  against 
Napoleon.  He  summoned  the  Senate,  and  took  pains 
during  the  night  and  morning  to  persuade  each  senator, 
of  the  prudence  and  necessity  of  taking  part  in  his  de- 
thronement. Of  140  senators,  not  more  than  eighty 
were  in  Paris.     Of  these,  sixty-five  were  got  together, 
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not  without  difficulty,  and  not  till  long  after  the  hour 
indicated  for  the  sitting.  Talleyrand,  as  Vice-President, 
spoke  a  very  tame  and  insignificant  address,  merely  stating 
■that  propositions  were  about  to  be  made  to  them.  These 
propositions  were,  first,  the  nomination  of  a  Provisional 
Government,  of  which  Talleyrand  had  drawn  up  the  list. 
This  was  voted  without  a  remark.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France,  according  to  this  list,  consisted  of  Talley- 
rand himself,  the  Due  d'Alberg,  Count  Jaucourt,  General 
Beurnonville,  and  the  Abbe  Montesquieu.  These  three 
last  were  Royalists  and  supposed  to  be  Constitutionalists. 
In  accordance  with  the  names  the  Senate  voted  its  decla- 
ration, which  was : — 

"  That  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  should  make 
part  of  the  new  ConstitutioUj  with  such  modifications  as  the 
liberty  of  suffrage  and  opinion  required. 

"  That  the  army  and  its  officers  should  retain  their  grades 
and  pensions.  That  the  public  debt  should  be  respected, 
the  sales  of  national  property  maintained:  no  member 
molested  for  his  political  opinions  ;  the  liberty  of  worship 
and  conscience  proclaimed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  press, 
within  due  limits." 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  on  this  first  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Senate  respecting  the  dynasties  to  be  dethroned  or 
enthroned.  Fear,  delicacy,  and  scruples  kept  that  assembly 
as  well  as  its  advisers  silent.  Whilst  the  senators  were  thus 
timidly  and  shamefacedly  accomplishing  a  revolution,  a 
bolder  man  than  Talleyrand,  M.  Bellart,  addressed  the 
municipalty  of  Paris.  This  body  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  out  of  the  citizens,  as  the  Senate  had  been 
out  of  the  high  notabilities  and  fiinctionaries.  On  re- 
ceiving the  municipal  deputation  previous  to  his  entrance 
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info  Paris,  Alexander,  amidst  promises  to  protect  the 
capital  and  maintain  the  National  Guard,  said  that  a 
government,  calculated  to  secure  the  peace  of  France  and 
Europe  was  required ;  that  it  was  for  the  citizens  to  give 
utterance  to  this  wish ;  and  that  he,  Alexander,  was  ready 
to  second  it.*  Bellart  now  on  the  part  of  the  munici- 
palty  of  Paris  drew  up  a  proclamation,  recapitulating  the 
numerous  wrongs  committed  by  Napoleon  on  the  property 
and  interests  of  the  civic  class.  This  document  signalized 
the  conscription,  taxation  tripled  since  1792,  the  sea 
closed,  and  trade  annihilated,  the  treatment  of  the  Pope, 
of  the  Spanish  Eoyal  family,  the  provocation  to  Europe, 
and  finally  armed  Europe  in  possession  of  Paris,  demand- 
ing a  great  guarantee  of  peace  from  its  citizens.  This 
guarantee  lay  in  the  renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to 
Napoleon  by  the  municipalty  representing  the  citizens 
of  the  capital.  Talleyrand  was  alarmed  and  offended  by 
an  obscure  citizen  proposing  and  completing  by  a  mere 
town-council  what  he  should  have  done  by  the  organ  of 
the  Senate.  He  tried  to  stop  Bellart  in  vain.  Bellart  mus- 
tered one-half  of  the  municipalty,  got  the  proclamation 
voted  and  printed,  leaving  Talleyrand  and  the  Senate  to 
halt  after  him,  and  go  through  a  repetition  of  his  pro- 
ceedings on  the  following  day.  Accordingly  when  the 
Senate  met  on  the  2od  of  April,  the  first  word  heard  in 
it  was  a  proposal  for  Napoleon's  decheance.  Lambrechts 
moved  this,  and  it  was  voted  without  opposition  or  debate. 
Another  day  was  taken  by  the  Senate  to  draw  up  and 
vote  the  reasons  for  the  dethronement  or  degradation  of  the 
Emperor,  which  was  an  act  of  accusation  against  Napoleon, 
more  circumstantial  than  that  of  the  municipal  body,  but 
*  M^moires  d'Outro  Tombe. 
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not  so  dignified.  It  accused  Napoleon  of  having  violated 
the  laws  of  his  own  Imperial  Constitution,  by  levying 
taxes,  declaring  war,  fettering  the  press,  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  enemy  on  rational  terms,  lavishing  his  re- 
sources, and  even  abandoning  his  army.  No  voice 
amongst  the  men  who  voted  this,  had  ever  been  raised 
to  remonstrate  with  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  commit- 
ing  these  acts,  to  most  of  which  he  was  compelled  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  by  stern  necessity.  The  system  of 
despotism  which  enabled  him  to  commit  these  or  any 
other  series  of  arbitrary  acts,  was  sanctioned  by  this  very 
Senate,  which  owed  its  existence,  its  emoluments,  and 
dignities  to  this  system  and  its  founder.  The  puerile  and 
captious  recapitulation  of  faults  on  which  these  miserable 
senators  founded  their  condemnation  of  him  to  whom  they 
owed  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  sign&,l  monument  of  mean- 
ness ever  left  by  a  class  which  pretended  to  be  the  aristo- 
cracy of  a  great  nation. 

The  Legislative  Body  more  dignified,  contented  itself  by 
simply  adhering  to  the  decree  of  forfeiture  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

There  was  another  body  and  other  chiefs,  more  import- 
ant in  that  military  empire  than  senators  and  deputies. 
This  was  the  army,  which,  to  the  amount  of  40,000,  lay 
between  Fontainebleau  and  Paris,  with  the  facility  of 
rallying  other  scattered  divisions.  To  this  army  the 
Provisional  Government  hastened  to  address  a  proclama- 
tion, absolving  it  from  its  allegiance  to  Napoleon.  More 
effectual  means  were  used  with  the  chiefs.  Caulaincourt 
had  returned  to  Fontainebleau  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  would  never  treat  with  Napoleon. 
He  also  must  have  known  the  efforts  of  Talleyrand  and  the 
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Eoyalists  ;  and  that  whatever  were  Napoleon's  resolves,  to 
fight  or  to  abdicate,  the  succession  of  his  son,  and  the 
regency  of  Marie  Louise  had  become  events  of  doubtful 
accomplishment.  From  Caulaincourt,  Napoleon  learnt 
all  these  circumstances  in  the  night  of  the  2nd.  On  the 
following  morning  he  announced  to  the  Guard  that  he 
would  march  on  Paris,  and  he  besought  them  to  maintain 
the  tricolour  flag,  under  which  they  had  conquered. 
Shouts  of  enthusiasm  responded  from  the  soldiers,  cold 
and  gloomy  looks  of  mistrust  came-  from  the  Marshals. 
Wavering  between  the  two.  Napoleon  on  that  day  merely 
ordered  the  head-quarters  to  be  moved  nearer  Paris,  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Essonne.  During  the  night  the  mar- 
shals and  generals,  questioning  Caulaincourt,  learned 
from  him,  that  Alexander,  in  recommending  abdication  to 
Napoleon,  left  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise  and  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  II.  a  possibility,  if  not  more.  Of  all  the  treason 
of  that  treacherous  period,  this  was  certainly  the  most 
effective.  It  induced  honourable  but  headstrong  officers 
like  Ney  to  attempt  to  bully  the  Emperor,  and  to  find  in 
his  resistance  a  pretext  for  deserting  him.  The  insinua- 
tion made  to  Caulaincourt  in  the  saloon  or  antechamber 
of  Alexander,  all,  even  that  monarch,  must  have  known 
to  be  a  treachery  and  a  trap ;  for  he  had  no  intention  of 
insisting  on  the  claim  of  Marie  Louise,  and  he  not  having 
that  intention,  no  one  had.  The  rumour  was,  however, 
allowed  to  circulate  amongst  the  general  officers  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  to  become  accredited  amongst  them. 
So  that  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Napoleon  gave 
to  his  regiment  the  order  to  advance  upon  Paris,  he  was 
answered,  not  by  obedience,  but  by  united  and  rude 
remonstrances   from   Ney,   Oudinot,  and    Lefebvre,  who. 
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instead  of  obeying  his  injunction  to  march  towards  the 
capital,  plainly  demanded  his  abdication. 

Marmont  had,  at  the  same  time,  gone  much  farther.  In 
vain  had  the  Emperor  visited  his  quarters  and  showed  him 
every  confidence  and  friendship.  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
on  the  3rd,  despatched  to  Marmont  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  other  corps  of  the  State,  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  army.  The 
deception  practised  through  Caulaincourt  upon  Ney  and 
Oudinot  was  not  necessary  with  Marmont,  who,  after  brief 
hesitation,  replied  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  that  he  was 
ready  to  quit  the  Imperial  quarters  with  his  division  n 
condition  that  it  might  retire  freely  to  Normandy,  and 
that  life  and  liberty  might  be  left  to  Napoleon  with  some 
circumscribed  district  of  some  country.  He  did  not  do 
this  without  consulting  the  generals  under  him,  Souham 
and  Bourdesoult. 

Whilst  this  treason  was  in  progress,  Napoleon  himself, 
overcome  by  the  urgency  of  the  lieutenants  who  surrounded 
him,  consented  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  He  wrote 
that  abdication,  and  gave  it  to  Macdonald,  Ney,  and 
Caulaincourt  to  bring  to  Paris,  and  to  offer  it,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  regency  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II. 
The  three  Marshals,  bearers  of  that  document,  passed 
through  Marmont's  quarters.  The  Marshal  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  at  least  apparently  suspending  his  own  act  of 
treachery,  the  Emperor  having  resigned  and  being  in 
treaty  for  his  family.  Marmont,  therefore,  accompanied 
his  brother  Marshals  to  Paris,  stopping  on  the  road  at 
Petit  Bourg,  the  head  quarters  of  Schwarzenberg,  and 
making  some  arrangements  with  him,  which  Marmont 
declared  were  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  agreement  between 
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them.  Marmont  also  declared,  that  he  had  left  orders 
with  his  subordinate  generals  to  make  no  movement  in  his 
absence.  On  that  same  night,  however,  the  generals  did 
march  with  their  divisions,  as  had  been  arranged  with 
Schwarzenberg,  into  the  Russian  lines,  through  which  they 
were  escorted,  and  the  rear  of  their  march  was  closed  by 
the  enemy's  troops  until  they  reached  Versailles. 

What  could  have  been  the  motive  of  the  generals  ? 
Was  it  fear  of  Napoleon,  or  of  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  on  the  discovery  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Austrian  commander.  This  bv  some  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sole  motive.  Others  think  that  it  was  a  desire  of 
Souhani  and  Bourdesoult  to  commit,  on  their  own  account, 
a  profitable  treachery,  instead  of  perpetrating  it  under  the 
orders  of  Marmont.  At  all  events  the  treason  was  com- 
mitted. 

The  Marshals,  in  the  mean  time,  reached  Paris,  and 
obtained  admission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  filling  all 
those  who  had  completed  their  defection  with  fear  lest 
Alexander  would  again  entertain  and  consent  to  the 
regency  of  Marie  Louise  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Empire.  Macdonald  depicted  with  the  energy  of  an 
honest  soldier  the  hopes  and  strength  of  the  army,  and  the 
severe  struggle  that  it  might  yet  make,  rather  than  see  the 
family  of  the  Emperor  dethroned.  At  the  same  time 
he  represented  Napoleon  as  nobly  resigned  to  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  demanding  nothing  for  himself.  Alexander  was 
embarrassed.  He  answered,  that  affairs  had  gone  to  great 
lengths  with  the  Senate.  Others  represented  the  impos- 
sibility of  now  treating  with  any  other  family  than  the 
Bourbons,  since  the  Senate  and  every  important  personage 
had  acknowledged  them.     Alexander  put  an   end  to  the 
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conversation  by  saying,  that  he  should  consult  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  would  give  his  answer  on  the  morrow.  He 
sought  thus  to  gain  time.  His  Imperial  Majesty  knew 
well  that  something  might  be  expected  before  the  morrow, 
which  would  offer  a  conclusive  answer  to  Macdonald's 
proposition.  And  come  it  did,  for  as  the  Marshals 
awaited  the  promised  answer,  tidings  arrived  that  the  corps 
of  Marmont  had  deserted.  Alexander  instantly  seized  the 
pretext,  declared  that  he  was  reluctant  to  resist  the  desires 
of  the  French  army.  The  army,  he  represented,  was  not 
unanimous ;  an  entire  corps  of  it  had  deserted  Napoleon. 
This  rendered  it  impossible  to  be  contented  with  a  con- 
ditional abdication.    It  must,  said  he,  be  absolute  and  total. 

The  countenance  of  Macdonald  instantly  fell.  He 
perused  the  despatch,  saw  its  truth,  and  sadly  withdrew. 
He  refused  to  speak  to  Beurnonville,  one  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Dupont,  appointed  minister  of  war,  who  had 
been  punished  by  Napoleon  for  the  surrender  of  Baylen, 
was  in  Macdonald's  way.  The  latter  asked  him,  where  he 
had  learnt  to  avenge  his  personal  wrongs  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  country.  "  I  would  give  an  arm,"  said  Mar- 
mont, "  to  repair  the  fault  of  my  generals."  "  Your  head. 
Marshal,"  said  Macdonald,   "  would  not  be  too  much." 

One  regrets  to  learn,  that,  contrasted  with  this  noble 
conduct  of  Macdonald,  Ney  was  in  too  great  haste  to 
follow  Marmont's  example,  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, offering  his  adherence  and  his  services. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  such  a  total  want  of  either 
public  principle  or  private  gratitude,  or  even  of  decency  in 
men  so  high  placed,  as  was  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army.     Even  if  the 
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latter  saw  the  impossibility  of  further  military  resistance, 
still  by  holding  firm  around  Napoleon,  they  could  cer- 
tainly have  procured  for  him  and  themselves  better  and 
more  honourable  treatment.     Nothing  indeed  could  have 
been  more  easy  than  to  secure   the   regency  for  Marie 
Louise  and  the  succession  for  her  son,  had  the  military 
chiefs  remained  true  to  their  Sovereign ;  but  half  treason 
is  difficult,  and  persons  who  betray  one  master,  naturally 
desire  another  as  remote  and  as   antagonistic  as  possible 
from   him   whom   they  have   betrayed.      For    Marmont 
himself,  instead  of  at  least  concerting  his  terms  with  his 
brother  Marshals,  to  have  entered  into  a  mean  and  solitary 
stipulation  requiring  for  Napoleon  a  roomy   prison — for 
Ney  and  others,  partly  to  bully,  partly  cajole  him  into 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  whilst  they  well  knew  the 
baselessness  of  the  hope,  and  then  to  desert  him  outright 
on  finding  Alexander's  enmity  implacable ; — such  conduct 
is  so  vile,  that  no  degree  of  animal  courage,  and  no  amount 
of  victories  and  combats  can  compensate  for  it.     When 
one  sees  the  old  Scotch  blood  and  gentlemanly  traditions 
of  a  Macdonald  keep  the  French  Marshal  of  that  name  in 
the  path  of  honour  and  disinterestedness,  whilst  the  upstart 
and  vulgar  heroes  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire  sink 
to  the  vilest  adulation  and  the  most  unprincipled  deceit, 
even  the   man  who   scorns   the   pretensions    of  birth,  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  some- 
thing  after   all   in    the   pride,    the   self-respect   and   the 
traditions  of  race ;  and  that,  despite  of  reasoning,  vulgarity 
may  be  a  crime  and  gentility  a  virtue. 

After  having  written  his  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
Bourbons,  Ney  came  again  to  the  Emperor  to  press  for  his 
unconditional  abdication.     Napoleon  could  not  resign  him- 
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self  to  the  humiliation.  He  persisted  in  enumerating  the 
forces  which  still  remained  true  to  him,  and  the  generals 
whom  he  still  might  rally.  He  could  get  no  officers  to 
encourage  him  in  such  an  idea,  or  to  follow  him  on  such  a 
chance.  Historians  reproach  Napoleon  for  putting  all  trust 
in  his  generals,  and  abandoning  himself  when  they  aban- 
doned him,  instead  of  flinging  himself  upon  the  soldiers, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  zeal  were  unchecked.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, was  the  best  judge  of  the  necessities  and  materials  of 
war.  Without  the  old  experienced  generals,  whom  he  had 
formed,  he  would  not  undertake  to  prolong  the  war.  He 
deferred,  however,  the  final  act  of  abdication.  In  one  of 
his  nights  of  suspense  or  of  despair,  he  no  doubt  made  an 
attempt  at  suicide,  by  swallowing  a  potion  which  proved 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  After  recovering  from  its 
effects,  and  shrinking  from  a  repetition  of  the  attempt,  he 
signed  the  final  act,  abdicating  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  Island  of  Elba,  suggested  by  Alexander,  was  secured 
to  him  in  absolute  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  Emperor. 
This  treaty,  which  the  English  plenipotentiary  approved, 
but  refiised  to  sign,  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  April.  On 
the  20th,  Napoleon  made  his  well-known  adieu  to  his 
Guards,  and  departed  for  the  place  of  his  exile. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RECAIL  OF  THE  BOURBONS — CLAIMS  OF  HEREDITARY  ROYALTY  AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS — THE  COUNT  d'ARTOIS  SUMMONED  TO 
PARIS  BY  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND— HIS  SHORT  TRIUMPH  AND  UNPO- 
PULARITY— ACT  OF  ABDICATION  SIGNED  BY  NAPOLEON — ARRIVAL 
OF  LOUIS  XVIII.  AT  COMPIEGNE — EXPLICATION  BETWIEEN  THE  KING 
AND  THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER — ROYAI.  DECLARATION  ISSUED 
FROM  ST.  OUEN — THE  KING's  ENTRY  USTTO  PARIS — FORMATION  OF 
A  MINISTRY — NEW  CHARTER — FALSE  SYSTEM  OF  REPRESENTATION 
— DEPARTURE  OF  THE  ALLIED  SOVEREIGNS  FROM  PARIS. 

Whilst  Imperialism  expired  at  Fontainebleau  with  the 
military  ascendancy  on  which  it  was  based,  another  prin- 
ciple of  rule,  represented  by  another  family  of  princes, 
mounted  almost  without  dispute  the  steps  of  the  French 
throne.  Never  did  country  stand  so  much  in  need  of  more 
than  one  royal  or  imperial  race,  and  more  than  one  set 
of  governing  principles.  The  only  escape  from  the  lasting 
pressure  of  foreign  and  conquering  armies,  and  from 
spoliation,  if  not  partition,  lay  in  the  adoption  of  another 
prince,  with  a  new  system  of  rule.  The  Bourbons  and 
legitimacy  were  the  sole  ones  that  oft'ered.  They  were 
forced  upon  the  French  as  much  by  necessity  as  by  the 
dictation  of  the  allies.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  things 
or  persons  more  repugnant  to  the  French  as  a  nation  than 
the    Bourbons   of  that   time.      The    French  worshipped 
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glory;  the  Bourbons  brought  humiliation.  They  had 
enjoyed  ascendancy,  if  not  empire,  over  Europe,  and 
empire  itself  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
The  new  dynasty  cooped  them  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  monarchy,  and  robbed  them  of  the  conquests  even  of 
the  first  revolution.  Equality,  social  equality  even  more 
than  political,  and  a  fierce  denial  of  the  claims  of  birth,  was 
the  cherished  creed  of  every  Frenchman.  The  Bourbons 
themselves,  all  their  reminiscences,  thoughts,  acts,  and  ten- 
dencies, proceeded  from  a  principle  directly  the  reverse. 
The  Bourbons  considered  France  as  their  patrimony,  and 
their  ejection  from  it  an  act  of  robbery,  as  well  as  profa- 
nation. Such  were  the  sentiments  of  even  moderate 
royalists  like  Louis  XVIII.  As  to  the  extravagant 
Royalists,  who  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  party, 
they  placed  faith  in  the  legitimate  king  on  the  same  line 
with  belief  in  the  true  God,  and  thought  a  dereliction 
of  the  one  a  crime  and  a  heresy  as  heinous  as  a  denial 
of  the  other. 

Great  and  natural  were  the  fears  that  such  a  new  and 
strange  current  of  politicians,  nobles,  adventurers,  and 
princes  would  never  amalgamate  with  the  broad  ocean  of 
opinions,  wants,  and  habits,  which  an  eventful  quarter  of 
a  century  had  created  in  France.  Alexander  himself,  as 
well  as  the  English  statesmen  who  favoured  and  accepted 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  strongly  entertained  these 
fears.  They  hoped,  however,  that  a  reconciliation  might 
be  effected  between  royalism  and  the  revolution,  on  the 
ground  of  a  constitutional  and  representative  system.  Alex- 
ander was  a  complete  convert  to  constitutionalism  in  poli- 
tics. He  recommended  it  for  Germany,  guaranteed  it  for 
France,  meditated  it  for  Poland.     He  had  strongly  urged  . 

VOL.  I.  H 
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the  Senate  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  constitutional 
government  at  the  same  time  that  they  voted  the  degra- 
dation of  Napoleon.  A  committee  was  in  consequence 
formed,  in  which  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Senate, 
such  as  Lambrechts  and  Destutt  de  Tracy,  were  joined 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Fearing 
that  the  princes,  who  were  expected,  would  not  much 
relish  a  constitution  ready  prepared  for  their  acceptance, 
the  Committee  insisted  on  Count  Nesselrode  giving  his 
presence  and  his  sanction  to  their  proceedings,  to  which 
strange  proposition  the  Count  in  simplicity  and  good  faith 
assented. 

In  the  Committee  the  Abb^  De  Montesquiou  repre- 
sented the  rights  and  supported  the  claims  of  royalty,  as 
the  Bourbons  understood  it,  and  his  doing  so  led  to  such 
discussions  and  professions  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  finding  in  the  Tuileries  a 
Report  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  drawn  up  by 
M.  De  Montesquiou,  thought  he  could  not  inflict  a  greater 
blow  upon  the  royalist  cause  than  by  publishing  the  Report 
in  the  Moniteur.  From  this  we  learn  the  Abba's  horror 
at  the  proposed  declaration  that  "  the  French  people 
freely  called  Louis  to  the  throne.  It  was  a  monstrosity," 
he  declared.  "  The  crown  belonged  by  right  to  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI." 

"  Do  you  make  no  account  of  the  facts  and  events 
which  have  occurred  since  1789  ?"  asked  M.  De  Tracy. 

"  What  are  facts,"  asked  the  Abbe,  "  in  opposition  to 
rights  ?" 

"When  the  senators,  waiving  the  abstract  question  of 
rights,  sought  to  proceed  to  the  positive  stipulations,  that 
their  own  body  should  be  preserved,  and  that  its  privileges 
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should  be  hereditary,  they  found  M.  De  Montesquiou 
equally  intractable.  He  insisted  upon  the  King's  sole 
and  irrefragable  right  to  make  peers,  pronouncing  with 
great  truth  the  pretensions  of  the  senators  to  declare 
themselves  permanent  and  hereditary  to  be  arrogant  and 
null.  The  dispute  took  place  on  the  3rd.  Marmont's 
defection  had  not  been  accomplished.  The  Eegency  of 
Marie  Louise  was  still  mooted,  and  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  Alexander  to  accept  and  sanction.  This  rendered  the 
ultra-royalism  of  M.  De  Montesquiou  somewhat  more 
tractable ;  and  a  project  was  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
in  which  the  people  represented  by  the  Senate  called 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne,  whilst  they  asserted  their 
own  hereditary  rights.  But  whilst  Montesquiou,  in  fear 
of  Count  Nesselrode,  consented  to  this  declaration,  he 
wrote  to  Louis  XVIIL,  advising  him  to  pay  no  attention, 
but  simply  reject  it,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  issue,  upon 
entering  France,  a  royal  edict  declaratory  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  announcing  the  constitutional  boons  which  it  was 
the  new  King's  pleasure  to  concede  to  his  people. 

The  Count  d'Artois  was  in  the  meantime  summoned 
to  Paris  by  Prince  Talleyrand  and  the  Abbfe  De  Mon- 
tesquiou. On  the  road  he  was  presented  with  the  Senate's 
projected  constitution,  which  he  coolly  put  in  his  pocket, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  or  to  answer.  He  had  already 
assumed  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  his  brother  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  Senate,  however,  and  Talleyrand,  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge this  assumed  title,  or  the  authority  which  it  implied, 
so  long  as  the  Prince  denied  their  right  to  frame  the  basis 
of  a  constitution.  The  quarrel  was  serious.  The  Count 
d'Artois  reached  Livry,  the  seat  of  his  friend  M.  de  Damas, 
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on  the  1 1th,  preparatory  to  his  entry  into  Paris  the  following 
morning.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Provisional  Government 
and  the  other  dignitaries  to  receive  the  brother  of  the  new 
monarch.  But  in  what  capacity?  The  ingenuity  of 
Talleyrand  suggested  that  he  should  be  welcomed  as 
Monsieur,  the  title  of  old  appertaining  to  the  King's 
brother,  but  implying  no  authority  of  any  kind.  The 
welcome  or  address  spoken  by  Talleyrand,  as  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  to  Monsieur,  perplexed  the  latter, 
who  uttered  a  few  unmeaning  words  in  reply,  and  proceeded 
into  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  somewhat  motley  cavalcade. 
He  had  with  him  about  four  hundred  royalists,  ornamented 
with  white  cockades ;  the  Marshals  that  came  to  meet 
and  accompany  him  with  the  tricolor,  were  not  to  his 
taste.  When  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  was  presented 
to  him,  as  a  personage  whose  genius  honoured  as  well  as 
served  the  royal  cause,  the  Prince  could  not  avoid  being 
courteous,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  never  either 
read  the  '  Genie  du  Christianisme,'  or  even  heard  of  the 
name  of  its  author.  When  he  saw  the  tri-color  cockade 
of  the  Marshals,  he  observed  that  he  had  come  up  from 
Nancy  between  hedges  of  white  cockades.  Bourrienne, 
who  witnessed  the  procession,  declared  that  it  was  closed 
by  a  squad  of  Cossacks.  Could  Alexander  have  thus 
appended  such  an  escort  to  the  Prince,  in  order  to  show 
him  his  true  position?  He  had  the  good  taste,  however, 
to  come  habited  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cavalry  of  the 
National  Guard.  This  corps,  when  they  beheld  the 
Prince,  welcomed-  him  with  acclamations,  which  were 
caught  up  and  echoed  back  by  the  people.  So  that  Mon- 
sieur's entry  had  sufficiently  the  air  of  a  triumph.  What, 
however,  rendered  it  more  truly  a  triumph  was,  that  on 
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the  same  day,  the  12th  of  April,  Napoleon  signed  the  act 
of  his  unconditional  abdication. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Count  was  visited  at  the 
Tuileries  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  explained  to 
him  the  danger  of  an  open  quarrel  between  his  Koyal 
Highness  and  the  members  of  the  Senate,  who  in  all  their, 
acts  had  had  his  imperial  sanction  and  advice.  The 
Count  bowed  to  so  powerfiil  an  intercessor,  and  a  compro- 
mise was  arranged.  The  Moniteur  made  the  Prince, 
upon  his  entry,  thanlc  the  Provisional  Government  for  all 
they  had  done,  and  declare  that  the  Count  d'Artois  having 
come  back  to  his  country,  there  was  nothing  changed,  save 
that  one  Frenchman  more  had  been  added  to  France. 

The  Senate,  it  was  agreed,  should  appoint  the  Prince 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  to  accept 
from  the  Senate  this  dignity  and  the  executive  authority 
in  the  King's  absence,  which  it  implied.  In  his  address  on 
the  occasion,  the  Count  d'Artois  declared  that  he  was  not 
provided  with  powers  from  his  brother  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution, but  he  knew  enough  of  the  King's  principles  and 
sentiments  to  declare  in  his  name  that  the  bases  laid  down 
would  be  admitted  by  him. 

After  all,  what  lay  most  at  heart  for  the  Count  d'Artois, 
was  not  so  much  the  realities  of  power  and  the  due  main- 
taining of  the  Koyal  prerogative,  as  the  forms, and  symbols 
with  which  it  was  to  be  surrounded,  the  expressions  it  was 
to  use,  which  were  to  be  employed  towards  it,  and  the 
etiquette  with  which  it  was  to  be  approached.  Unfor- 
tunately the  nation,  and  even  its  most  eminent  politicians, 
knew  as  little  of  what  was  the  real  secret  and  the  true 
essence  of  government  as  the  new  princes.  In  the  con- 
stitutional  system,   which    was    contemplated,   the    most 
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important  body  was  the  Chamber  of  Representatives — the 
most  capital  point  to  be  decided,  the  manner  in   which 
it  should  be  elected.     Not  a  thought  was  spent  on  the 
subject.     The  doors  of  the  Legislative  Body  were  closed, 
and  its  existence,  present  or  future,  forgotten ;  whilst  the 
Lieutenant-General,  and  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
Senate,   the  army,  and   the  public,  were  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  as  to  whether  the   tricolor  cockade  should  be 
preserved,  or  the  white  cockade  substituted.     The  cockade 
was  of  more  importance  to  the  Count  d'Artois  than  the 
crown   itself.     His  first  step  was  to  make  the  National 
Guard  assume  it,  which  they  did  with  alacrity.     First 
Marshal  Jourdan,  then  Marmont,  commanded  the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  troops  in  an  ordre  de  jour.     As  the  Count 
d'Artois  spoke  of  nothing  else,  insisted  on  little  else,  it  was 
necessary  for  every  functionary  and  every  officer  to  assume 
it.     And  the  tricolor  thus  rejected  by  court  and  courtier, 
was  cherished  by  both  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens,  who 
saw  in  it  the  symbol  of  victory,  if  not  of  republican  free- 
dom and  independence. 

The  other  acts  of  the  Count  d'Artois'  brief  hold  of 
power  brought  upon  him  a  far  greater  amount  of  odium 
and  unpopularity.  His  chief  administrative  act  was  to 
despatch  to  each  of  the  departments  a  royal  commissary 
with  dictatorial  powers  to  enforce,  it  was  said,  the  orders 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  but  in  truth  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  personal  composition,  as  well  as 
in  the  spirit  of  each  civil  departmental  administration.  The 
emigrant  nobihty,  most  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  most 
fanatic  to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  had  been  half  a  century 
previous,  were  despatched  on  this  errand ;  and  wherever 
party  strife  and  civil  war  did  not  rage,  they  sowed  the 
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seeds  of  it  thick.  At  that  time,  as  Chateaubriand  says  in 
one  of  his  pamphlets,  one  half  of  France,  by  its  industry, 
fed  the  other  half  in  its  idleness ;  in  other  words,  one 
half  of  the  French  were  placemen,  enjoying  salaries  from 
the  state,  as  soldiers  or  civilians.  To  disturb  and  remove 
all  these  holders  of  place  and  at  the  same  time  to  alarm 
the  greater  part  of  the  holders  of  property  themselves 
was  of  itself  to  throw  France  into  a  revolution.  Yet  the 
allied  princes,  in  their  wisdom,  imagined  they  had  settled 
and  pacified  France  in  this  manner,  and  they  pressed  the 
Lieutenant-General  to  allow  the  evacuation  of  the  French 
territory.  This  they  were  ready  to  do,  if  the  fortresses, 
which  the  French  still  retained  in  the  countries  they  had 
conquered,  were  given  up.  French  writers  cast  it  up  as 
a  heinous  crime  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and  Prince  Talley- 
rand, that  they  gave  up  all  the  guns,  provisions,  and 
materials :  they  do  not  say  how  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  have  retained  them.  Any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  have  been  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  would  have 
compelled  the  allied  sovereigns  to  besiege  some  fifty  of 
their  own  towns,  in  order  to  eject  the  French  soldiers  from 
them.  That  they  were  to  do  this,  and  leave  the  king 
and  the  population  of  France  to  enjoy  political  ease  and 
financial  impunity,  is  absurd  to  suppose.  If  the  fortune 
of  war  compelled  Napoleon's  abdication,  it  surely  ren- 
dered equally  compulsory  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
held  by  the  French  beyond  their  frontier. 

Another  crime  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  the  admission  of  colonial  produce, 
and  of  other  commodities  of  which  the  prohibitive  system 
of  Napoleon  had  actually  suspended  the  consumption. 
All   these  articles  fell  two-thirds  of  their  price,  to   the 
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immense  advantage  of  the  million  of  distressed  consumers. 
Instead  of  bestowing  a  thought  upon  them,  French  Im- 
perialist writers  prove  their  sympathies  for  a  few  beetroot 
growers  and  others,  who  had  built  up  their  speculations  on 
the  continuance  of  the  Empire  and  its  prohibitions,  and 
who,  like  so  many  other  servitors  and  officers  of  Napoleon, 
fell  with  the  hand,  the  army,  and  the  policy,  which  fed 
them. 

Louis  XVIII.  had,  in  the  mean  time,  set  out  from 
Hartwell  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  bro- 
ther had  despatched  to  him  the  Count  de  Bruges,  Alexander 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  to  communicate  their  sentiments 
and  desires.  However  profound  his  retreat,  Louis  had 
still  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  political  atmosphere  and 
ideas  of  England,  in  which  the  necessity  of  practical  free- 
dom is  admitted,  covered  over  with  the  forms  of  unbounded 
respect  for  the  throne.  Louis  believed  the  maintenance 
and  the  innocuousness  of  those  liberties  to  have  depended 
on  the  almost  religious  reverence  for  royalty.  He  thought 
it  dangerous  to  introduce  the  one  into  France  without  the 
other ;  and  however  anxious  to  please  Alexander,  who  then 
really  represented  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  he 
was  also  determined  to  keep  at  the  head  of  that  party, 
which  must  be  his  principal  force,  the  Royalists.  Enthu- 
siastically received  in  London,  Louis  replied  to  the  Prince 
Regent  in  terms  of  grateful  warmth,  which  were  said 
deeply  to  have  hurt  the  Emperor  Alexander.* 

*  The  cause  of  the  unhoimded  gratitude  evinced  in  this  speech  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  Prince  Regent  remained  long  an  enigma.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  publication,  in  the  Castlereagh  Corvespondence  (3rd  series, 
vol.  i.  p.  267),  of  a  secret  despatch  from  Count  Lieven,  which  mentions  that, 
on  the  25th  January,  1814,  the  Prince  Regent  sent  for  him,  and  personally 
urged  the  Emperor  Alexander,  through  his  ambassador,  to  have  done  with. 
Napoleon  and  his  race,  refuse  to  treat  with  them,  and  recal  the  existence  of 
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"  It  is  to  the  councils  of  your  Eoyal  Highness,"  said 
Louis,  "  to  this  glorious  country,  and  the  constancy  of 
its  inhabitants,  that  I  shall  ever  attribute,  after  Divine 
Providence,  the  re-establishment  of  our  family  on  the 
throne  of  its  ancestors,  as  well  as  that  happy  state  of  things 
which  enables  me  to  close  wounds,  calm  passions,  and  re- 
store peace,  repose,  and  happiness  to  all  nations." 

Embarking  at  Dover,  under  the  thunder  of  English 
cannon,  Louis  sailed  to  Calais,  escorted  by  that  same 
frigate,  "  Jason,"  which  had  brought  back  his  brother,  in 
fear  and  dishonour,  from  La  Vendue.  As  he  put  foot  upon 
the  pier,  his  Majesty  was  welcomed  by  General  Maison, 
the  future  Marshal,*  and  observed  by  Louvel,  the  future 
assassin  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Overwhelmed  with  felicita- 
tions, processions,  addresses,  the  King  sought  a  brief  repose 
in  the  royal  Chateau  of  Compiegne,  sufficiently  near  to  the 
capital  to  allow  its  chief  authorities  and  dignitaries  to  come, 
pay  their  respects,  and  express  their  sentiments.  On  these 
Louis  wished  to  meditate,  before  he  made  the  important 
declaration  expected  of  him,  on  his  entrance  into  Paris. 

Not  so  much  from  an  illiberal  feeling,  as  from  a  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  the  pretensions  of  the  Senate,  (which  had 
paid  the  basest  adulation  and  submission  to  Napoleon,)  to 
stand  forth  now  as  the  originators  and  champions  of  the 

their  legitimate  dynasty  to  the  French  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
best  intermedium  of  peace  with  armed  Europe.  The  letter  proves  that  it 
was  the  Prince  Eegent  of  England  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  project  of 
dethroning  the  Bonapartes  and  substituting  the  Bourbons.  For  a  step  so 
important,  and,  as  it  proved,  so  influential  and  decisive,  Louis  XVIII.  could 
not  but  be  grateful. 

*  It  was  Maison  who  as  General  first  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
to  France  in  1815  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  was  Maison  who  as 
Marshal  escorted  Charles  X.  to  his  embarkation  at  Cherbourg,  iu  1830,  which 
was  the  final  departure  of  the  family. 
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national  liberties,  disgusted  Louis  XVIII ;  and  this  dis- 
gust was  naturally  rendered  more  intense  by  the  care  of 
the  Senate  to  avoid  any  appeal  to  the  public,  or  claim  any 
support  from  it,  whilst  they  trusted  altogether  to  the  pow- 
erful arm  of  Alexander. 

The  main  part  of  the  Senatorial  demands  was  to  make 
themselves,  by  the  grace  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  the 
founders  of  the  French  Constitution,  they  themselves  being 
endowed  with  hereditary  rights,  as  members  of  an  Upper 
Chamber,  in  recompense.  That  Alexander  should  have 
abetted  anything  so  monstrous  was  a  proof  of  his  short- 
sightedness. 

The  Marshals,  in  a  body,  as  chiefs  of  the  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  Compiegne,  to  oflPer  their  adherence  to  his 
Majesty.  The  Legislative  Body  went  also,  and  were 
greeted  by  Louis,  as  being  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people.  After  this  the  accession  of  Louis  was  complete. 
Secure  of  the  adherence  of  the  representatives  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  the  monarch  might  well  defy  the  Senate, 
though  guided  by  the  sagacity  of  Talleyrand,  and  upheld 
by  the  power  of  Alexander, 

The  Royalists  were  not  idle  in  appealing  to  that  truest 
of  all  supports,  popularity,  on  behalf  of  the  new  Monarch. 
Chateaubriand  represented  him,  as  "  a  prince  known  for  his 
intelligence,  inaccessible  to  prejudice,  and  a  stranger  to 
vengeance."  The  same  great  writer  has  left  a  portrait  of 
the  King  as  he  saw  him  at  Compiegne. 

"The  King  reached  Compiegne  on  the  29th  of  April. 
He  was  clad  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a  small  star  and  epaulettes, 
his  legs  enveloped  in  large  gaiters  of  red  velvet,  bordered 
with  gold  thread.  He  walked  with  difficulty,  yet  in  a 
manner  touching  and  noble.     There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
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nary  in  his  stature,  yet  his  head  is  superb ;  his  look  that  of 
a  king  and  a  man  of  genius.  Sitting  in  his  arm-chair, 
with  his  gaiters  after  the  ancient  fashion,  his  cane  between 
his  knees,  you  might  imagine  him  Louis  XIV.  at  sixty 
years  of  age." 

Such  was  the  Eoyal  personage  to  whom  the  principal 
Marshals  of  Napoleon,  the  week  after  his  abdication,  hastened 
not  merely  to  do  homage,  but  to  hail  as  a  liberator.  Ber- 
thier  and  Ney  were  foremost  in  the  display  of  extravagant 
zeal.  Berthier  spoke  of  the  white  plumes  of  Henry  IV., 
and  declared,  "  that  France,  groaning  under  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  misfortune,  awaited  the  present  glorious  day." 
Ney  was  so  heroic  in  his  interested  enthusiasm,  that  the 
King  forgot  his  infirmity,  rose  up,  and  when  his  limbs 
refused  to  bear  him,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold came  forward  to  support  him,  he  seized  on  the  arms 
of  the  two  Marshals,  and  declared  that  "  it  was  upon 
them  he  would  lean.  Surround  me.  Marshals  ;  you  have 
always  been  good  Frenchmen.  I  hope  that  France  will 
not  again  have  need  of  your  swords ;  but  should  we  be 
obliged  to  draw  them  once  more,  infirm  as  I  am,  I  would 
march  along  with  you !" 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  incongruity  between  the 
personage  and  his  warlike  enthusiasm,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  attitude  and  the  words  of  Louis  XVIII. 
had  an  inspiriting  effect  both  upon  the  Marshals  and  the 
Court,  and  that  the  scene,  if  got  up,  was  successful — if 
involuntary,  was  felicitous. 

The  enemy  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  for  the  moment 
in  view,  was  the  Senate  and  its  champion,  Alexander,  of 
whose  peremptory  interference  the  King  had  some  reason 
to  be  jealous.    Alexander  himself  arrived  at  Compiegne  on 
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the  1st  of  May,  and  the  important  explication  between  the 
Monarchs  took  place.  Alexander,  in  his  character  of  liberal 
Monarch,  rallied  his  Royal  brother  as  to  his  ultra-royal 
scruples.  "  Would  his  '  right  divine,' "  asked  Alexander 
"  be  understood  by  his  people  ?  Or  could  adding  the 
formula  of  '  King  by  the  grace  of  God '  add  to  the  real 
power  of  the  Monarch  ?" 

Louis  XVIII.,  against  this  insinuation,  replied,  "  that 
mock  as  one  might  the  right  hereditary,  or  the  right, 
divine,  he  was  now  King  of  France  by  no  other  right,  and 
no  other  claim.  Without  it,  what  was  he,  Louis  ?  An 
infirm  old  man,  exiled,  and  condemned  to  beg  for  bread 
afar  from  his  country ;  such  he  was  but  a  few  days  back. 
The  destitute  old  man  was,  however,  in  right,  the  King  of 
France.  And  this  right  alone  had  induced  the  nation,  en- 
lightened as  to  its  real  interests,  to  recall  him  to  the  throne." 

Alexander,  however  struck  with  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, still  recommended  the  new  monarch  to  take  into 
account  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and  the  revolution 
which  had  been  accomplished.  Lamartine  says,  that  Louis 
declared  his  determination  to  withdraw  altogether,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  The  conver- 
sations of  the  interior  are  only  known  through  royalist 
writers,  who  heard  afterwards,  through  the  King  himself, 
or  his  servants,  the  nature  of  these  conversations.  As 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  the  arguments  used  on 
both  sides,  it  ended  by  a  compromise,  Louis  XVIIL, 
remaining  firm  in  everything  which  related  to  principle,  or 
to  forms,  whilst  he  consented  to  cede,  in  a  declaration  or 
charter,  to  the  French,  the  possession  of  every  solid  and 
popular  liberty.  Louis  would  style  himself  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  not  King  of  the  French,   and  would   date 
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his  reign  from  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  He  objected 
to  receive  a  constitution  from  the  Senate,  but  offered  to 
grant  one  himself,  containing  all  the  bases  agreed  to  by  his 
brother.  The  sovereigns  separated  on  this  understanding, 
that  the  Senate  and  Prince  Talleyrand  were  to  come  to  an 
accord  with  the  monarch  on  these  terms ;  and  they  forth- 
with set  about  their  task,  whilst  Louis,  to  facilitate  the 
agreement,  proceeded  from  Compiegne  to  take  up  his 
.  quarters  at  the  Chateau  de  St.  Ouen,  situated  upon  the 
Seine,  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Paris.  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  this,  but  he  exhaled  his  spleen 
in  complaints  which  were  not  always  just.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Lafayette,  at  Madame  de  Stael's,  about  this  time, 
Alexander  called  the  Bourbon  princes  uncorrected  and 
incorrigible.  Of  them,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  said, 
alone  had  any  liberal  ideas.  "Why  did  your  Majesty 
recall  them  ?"  rejoined  Lafayette.  "  I  could  not  help  it," 
said  Alexander,  "  they  came  upon  me  from  every  side. 
I  wanted  to  stop  them  till  the  nation  had  given  itself  a 
constitution ;  but  they  poured  in  like  an  inundation.  I 
went  to  Compiegne,  to  ask  the  King  to  renounce  his  nine- 
teen years  of  reign,  and  other  such  pretensions.  The 
Legislative  Body  was  there  before  me,  accepting  the 
monarch  from  all  time,  and  without  any  conditions." 
Alexander,  at  the  same  time,  complained  of  the  servility 
of  the  press.  But  if  Alexander  really  wished  to  allow  the 
nation  the  opportunity  of  framing  a  constitution,  why  trust 
exclusively  to  a  Senate  of  Napoleon's  nomination,  and  to 
Prince  Talleyrand  ?  Why  neglect  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  shut  up  its  hall  ?  Why  not  recur  to  elections  ?  If 
the  press  was  servile,  what  made  it  so  ? — the  handing  over 
the  journals  to  royalists,  under  the  control  of  M.  Michaud, 
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and  with  the  counter-order  of  a  Russian  commandant. 
Alexander,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  more  sincere  in  his 
conversation  with  Lafayette  than  in  his  negociation  with 
Caulaincourt. 

At  St.  Ouen,  the  Senate  and  Louis  XVIII.  were  in 

no  better  accord  than  at  Compiegne.  That  body,  deeming 
Alexander  to  have  won  more  upon  the  spirit  of  the  King 
than  was  really  the  case,  drew  up  a  royal  declaration,  such 
as  they  proposed  the  monarch  to  issue.  It  commenced 
much  in  the  form  afterwards  adopted,  and  then  put  for- 
ward as  the  principal  cause  of  the  monarch's  granting  the 
constitution,  "  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Senate,  to 
whose  enlightened  influence  we  chiefly  owe  our  return  to 
our  kingdom."  It  concluded  by  a  promise  to  swear  to 
this  constitution  so  soon  as  it  was  concerted  by  the  repre- 
sentative bodies,  and  accepted  by  the  French  people. 

Whoever  drew  up  the  document  at  such  a  moment,  and 
it  was  said  to  be  Talleyrand,  must  have  known  that  the 
King  would  not  accept  or  adopt  such  expressions.  The 
King  observed,  when  Talleyrand  read  it  to  him,  that  in  so 
accepting,  he,  the  King,  would  be  in  fact  standing,  whilst 
Talleyrand,  representing  the  Senate,  would  be  seated. 
Adopting,  therefore,  the  commencement  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  draft  presented  to  him,  the  King  made  some 
additions  of  his  own,  and  issued  the  following  declaration 
from  St  Ouen,  dated  May  3rd  : — 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  to  all,  by  these  presents,  salutation : 

"Eecalled,  by  the  love  of  our  people,  to  the  throne  of 
our  fathers,  enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation 
which  we  are  destined  to  govern,  our  first  thought  is  to 
invoke  that  mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to  our  repose 
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and  happiness.  After  having  attentively  read  the  plan  of 
the  constitution  proposed  by  the  Senate,  we  have  recognized 
that  the  bases  are  good,  but  that  a  great  number  of  the 
articles  bear  so  many  marks  of  the  precipitation  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  that  they  could  not,  in  their  actual 
form,  become  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  Resolved 
to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  wishing  that  it  should  be 
wisely  combined,  and  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  accept 
one  which  it  is  indispensable  to  rectify,  we  convoke  for  the 
tenth  of  next  June,  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body,  un- 
dertaking to  lay  before  it  a  constitution  which  we  shall 
draw  up  in  concert  with  the  Commission  chosen  from  the 
two  Assemblies,  this  constitution  having  for  its  basis  the 
following  guarantees : — 

"  Representative  Government  to  be  maintained,  divided 
into  two  corps,  being  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Departments.  Taxes  to  be  freely  con- 
sented to ;  public  and  individual  liberty  insured ;  the 
freedom  of  the  press  respected,  save  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  public  tranquillity ;  liberty  of  worship  guaranteed  •, 
property  to  be  inviolable  and  sacred  ;  the  sale  of  the  national 
property  irrevocable.  Ministers  responsible ;  may  be  im- 
peached by  one  Chamber  and  judged  by  another ;  judges  to 
be  irremovable  and  independent ;  the  public  debt  guaran- 
teed ;  pensions,  grades,  and  military  honours  to  be  pre- 
served, whether  belonging  to  the  old  or  the  new  noblesse  ; 
the  legion  of  honour,  of  which  we  shall  fix  the  decoration, 
to  be  maintained;  every  Frenchman  to  be  admissible  to 
civil  and  military  employment ;  no  individual  to  be  dis- 
quieted for  his  votes  or  opinions. 

"  Louis. 

"St.  Ouen,  May  2nd,  1814." 
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This  royal  declaration,  published  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
placarded  over  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  gave  very  general 
satisfaction,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  promises  of 
liberty  which  it  contained,  as  that  it  seemed  to  secure  to 
each  interest  and  personage  the  advantages  which  they 
possessed,  whilst  opening  to  others  the  recompense  which 
was  due. 

"  People,"  writes  Count  Mollien,  "  had  not  at  that  time 
begun  to  busy  their  heads  with  political  theories;  the 
thought  of  every  one  was  for  himself"  To  this  kind  of 
satisfaction,  the  people  were  unfortunately  strangers ;  and 
their  welcome  of  the  King  was  not  even  so  enthusiastic 
as  that  which  greeted  the  Comte  d'Artois.  At  first,  the 
public  mind  was  occupied  with  welcoming  peace  and  the 
Bourbons.  They  were  the  prominent  figures  in  the  day's 
picture.  But  the  minds  which  had  small  sympathy  for 
Napoleon,  sacrificing  his  soldiers  and  struggling  through  a 
third  campaign  vainly,  without  success  in  the  field  or 
wisdom  in  the  council,  now  contemplated  him  in  another 
light — dethroned,  proscribed,  betrayed,  deserted,  his  throne 
occupied  by  a  feeble  old  man,  who  came  under  the  escort 
of  the  national  foe.  Whilst  the  tide  of  courtiers  and 
placemen  had  set  to  lick  the  feet  of  the  Bourbons,  that  of 
the  popular  favour  and  military  lassitude  ebbed  from  them 
back  to  commiseration  and  regret  for  the  Emperor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  May  the  King  made  his 
entrance  into  the  capital.  He  came  in  an  open  caleche, 
drawn  by  eight  horses  fi:-om  the  imperial  stables,  the  ser- 
vants still  wearing  the  imperial  livery.  The  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  was  at  his  side,  clad  unavoidably  in  the 
English  fashion  of  that  day,  which  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  French,  and  considerably  marred  any  show  of  sympathy. 
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That  enthusiasm  which  had  at  first  prompted  some 
Royalist  ladies  to  mount  en  croupe  behind  the  high  officers 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  gave  way  before  the  unutterable 
shape  of  the  duchess's  bonnet,  The  Prince  of  Conde'  and 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  son,  were  also  in  the  carriage, 
they  were  clad  in  a  full  suit  such  as  was  worn  in  1 789,  the 
ailes  de  pigeon  not  omitted.  It  was  not  the  Conde's  fault 
if  a  prince  was  wanting  to  represent  the  young  and  rising 
generation ;  but  when  people  are  drawn  together  to 
see  a  sight  or  a  procession,  they  are  not  wont  to  make 
allowances.  And  the  caleche-load  of  superannuated  coun- 
tenances and  costumes  did  not  impress  the  Parisians  with 
any  exuberant  admiration  for  their  new  masters. 

The  procession  first  followed  the  streets  which  led  to 
N6tre  Dame,  the  first  wish  of  the  King  being  to  return 
thanks  in  his  cathedral  for  his  happy  restoration.  Care 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  what  had  occurred  on  the  Count 
d'Artois'  entrance,  the  presence  of  any  foreign  soldiers. 
The  Old  Imperial  Guard  was  therefore  drawn  up  to  line 
the  streets  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  cathedral. 
Chateaubriand,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  wrote  a  glowing 
account  at  the  time  of  the  enthusiasm  of  all  beholders. 
In  his  Memoirs,  written  later,  he  confesses  that  "  however 
true  this  might  be  with  regard  to  the  chiefs,  I  lied  as  far 
as  concerned  the  soldiers.  I  have  it  present  to  my 
memory,  as  if  I  was  beholding  it  still,  the  regiment  of  the 
Old  Guard  which  lined  the  Quai  des  Orfevres : — Human 
figures  could  express  nothing  so  menacing  or  so  terrible. 
These  grenadiers  covered  with  wounds,  the  conquerors  of 
Europe,  who  had  seen  thousands  of  bullets  pass  over  their 
heads,  who  smelt  of  fire  and  powder ;  these  men,  robbed 
of  their  old  captain,  were  brought  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
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an  old  King,  invalid  with  years,  not  wars,  whilst  an  army 
of  Russians,   Austrians,    and  Prussians   surrounded   and 
watched  them.     Some  moving  the  skin  of  their  forehead, 
made  their  large  fur  hats  descend  over  their  eyes  to  pre- 
vent them  seeing  what  passed  before  them  ;  others  lowered 
the  corners  of  their  mouths  in  the  contempt  of  their  rage ; 
others  athwart  their  moustache  displayed  their  teeth  like 
those  of  tigers.     They  presented  arms  with  a  fire  and  a 
fury  that  made  one  tremble.     Never  were  men  put  to 
such  a  trial,  or  suffered  such  an  infliction.     If  one  voice 
had  called  them  to  vengeance  at  that  moment,  they  should 
have  been  exterminated  to  a  man,  or  they  would  have 
eaten   the  earth.     At   the  extremity  of  the  line  was   a 
young  hussar  on  horseback.     He  held  his  sabre  drawn,  and 
he  made  it  dance  continually  in  a  convulsive  movement  of 
anger.     He  was  pale.    His  eyes  rolled  in  their  orbits.    He 
opened  and  shut  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  in  gnashing 
his  teeth,  and  stifling  cries,  of  which  one  could  only  hear 
the  first  sound.     He  perceived  a  Russian  officer ;  the  look 
which  he  cast  upon  him  was  indescribable.     When  the 
royal  carriage  passed  he  made  his  horse  bound,  and  cer- 
tainly he  was   tempted  to  precipitate  himself  upon  the 
King."     The  procession  returned  from  Notre  Dame  along 
the  Quais  to  the  Tuileries.    In  passing  the  Conciergerie,  and 
observing  the  grated  corridor  of  her  mother's  prison,  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  painfully  affected.  On  entering 
the  palace  she  was  overcome  by  emotion,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  her.     Many  days 
elapsed  before  the  Princess  could  overcome  the  terrible  re- 
miniscences of  the  past  by  the  joyful  realities  of  the  present. 
The  first  act  of  the  King  was  to  compose  his  ministry, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  inevitable  Talleyrand  every 
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choice  that  he  made  was  a  bad  one.  None  of  them 
were  what  might  be  expected  from  the  sagacity  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  tended  sadly  to  corroborate  the  reproach  of 
Alexander  that  the  Bourbons  were  incorrigible.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  great  field  for  choice.  Representative 
government  had  as  yet  made  known  no  talents.  To  have 
chosen  imperialists  would  have  discontented  the  royalists ; 
whilst  the  choice  of  ardent  royalists  would  have  alarmed 
the  nation.  The  appointment  of  Prince  Talleyrand  to  be 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Abb6  Montesquiou  to  be 
Home  Minister,  and  the  Baron  Louis  to  the  management 
of  the  Finances,  were  but  rewards  due  to  recent  services. 
M.  D'Ambray  had  been  noticed  for  talent  as  Advocate- 
General  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  previous  to  1790. 
He  had  lived  in  retirement  ever  since  ;  but,  on  the  strength 
of  his  old  reputation,  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  Chancellor. 
M.  Ferrand  was  another  genius  of  the  last  century  whom 
the  royal  favour  exhumed  from  oblivion.  M.  Beugnot, 
equally  inept,  was  given  the  all-important  department  of  the 
police  to  manage  in  the  place  of  Fouche  ;  and  during  the 
many  months  he  sat  in  his  chair  of  office,  never  succeeded 
in  seizing  or  finding  the  threads  which  conducted  and 
moved  that  subtle  administration. 

The  most  important,  though  apparently  the  most 
humble  ministry  in  the  service  of  a  king,  who  from  his 
infirmity  passed  his  life  either  in  his  apartment  or  his 
carriage,  was  the  chief  of  the  household.  This  office, 
styled  a  ministry,  was  given  to  the  Due  de  Blacas,  who 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Louis  at 
Hartwell.  As  his  office  made  M.  de  Blacas  master  of  the 
door  of  the  King's  closet,  he  soon,  instead  of  allowing  the 
other  ministers  to  go  with  their  portfolios  to  the  King, 
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sought  to  relieve  them  of  that  duty,  and  perform  it  himself. 
M.  de  Bourrieime,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office, 
having  resisted  this  pretension,  was  superseded  in  his  post 
by  M.  Ferrand.  And  very  soon  his  Majesty  came  to  see 
and  hear  only  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Blacas, 
Talleyrand  and  Moutesquiou  having,  however,  at  all  times 
access  to  him. 

The  first  pressure  felt  was  the  necessity  of  contenting 
the  numerous  throng  of  emigrants  who  returned  to  France, 
greedy  for  employ.  They  were  fit  for  little  else  than 
military  or  naval  appointments.  But  the  regular  army, 
diminished  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  afforded  small  scope. 
Indeed,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  tasks,  bequeathed 
to  the  new  government  of  France,  was  to  deal  with  this 
decidedly  hostile  and  discontented  army ;  and  of  the 
many  mismanaged  things,  this  was  most  mismanaged. 
The  war  department  had  been  given  to  General  Dupont, 
disgraced  by  Napoleon  for  his  surrender  of  Baylen.  The 
general  had  been  in  consequence  a  warm  partizan  of  the 
Bourbons.  No  man  was  more  unpopular  with  the  army, 
and  he  increased  this  unpopularity  by  the  wholesale  dis- 
missal of  able  soldiers,  and  as  wholesale  appointments  of 
generals  and  colonels,  who  had  never  seen  a  campaign 
except  in  the  army  of  Conde',  and  who  were  a  laughing  stock 
to  the  soldiers.  There  were  60,000  French  officers,  who  by 
the  King's  declaration  were  entitled  to  their  grades  and 
pay.  As  the  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  200,000  men, 
it  may  be  conceived  for  how  many  the  military  profession 
was  closed ;  and  yet  edicts  were  now  issued,  restoring  all 
the  old  corps  of  the  body  guards,  and  mousqmtaires  rouges, 
regiments  composed  of  the  youth  of  noble  and  royahst 
families,  every  private  of  which  was  to  have  the  rank  and 
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pay  of  oflBcers.  To  them  was  to  be  entrusted  the  guard  of 
the  King's  person;  to  them  would  evidently  accrue  all 
fortune,  favour,  and  advancement;  whilst  their  braggart 
and  often  provoking  loyalty  was  flung  in  the  face  of  the  old 
imperialist  officers,  as  long  as  they  stayed  in  the  capital. 
Moreover  as  if  it  was  determined  that  all  should  feel 
their  humiliation,  the  regiments  were  successively  called  to 
Paris,  to  be  paid  their  arrears,  be  purified  and  passed  in 
review  by  the  Princes.  This  brought  the  whole  army 
successively  to  the  capital,  in  contact  with  its  dissipation 
and  its  disaffection.  The  troops  were  paid  partly  in  bills, 
which  as  they  were  instantly  ordered  away,  they  were 
obliged  to  discount,  and  usurious  harpies  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mulcting  the  soldiers.  In  short,  it  was  impossible 
to  unite  more  various  or  effectual  ways  of  disgusting  the 
old  soldier,  and  causing  him  to  regret  the  generous  master 
and  able  administrator  whom  they  had  lost.  M.  de  La- 
martine  has  drawn  a  splendid  picture  of  the  gardes  du 
corps,  drawn  from  the  noble  families  of  the  kingdom.  He 
begun  life  himself  at  this  time  as  one  of  them,  a  circum- 
stance that  not  a  little  tinctures  his  history  ;  but  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  formation  of  a  little  court 
army,  large  enough  to  excite  envy,  but  not  large  enough 
for  real  support  or  defence,  begat  a  general  though  tacit 
conspiracy,  of  all  that  was  people  and  all  that  had  been 
soldiers,  against  the  Eestoration. 

Instead  of  attending  to  the  important  consideration  of 
how  the  military  population  of  France  was  to  be  con- 
tented and  provided  for,  Alexander  looked  only  to  one 
panacea  for  all  ills — a  Constitutional  Charter.  He  made 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent withdrawal  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  troops,  con- 
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tingent  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  Louis 
accordingly  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  three 
of  his  ministers,  designated  Koyal  Commissioners,  certain 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  certain  of  the  deputies, 
Laine  being  of  the  number.  Before  them  was  placed  the 
draft  of  a  Constitutional  Charter,  evidently  conceived  and 
drawn  up  by  men,  who  had  neither  experience  nor  confi- 
dence in  representative  government,  and  who  thought 
the  only  safe  experiment  of  political  machinery  so  danger- 
ous, was  to  establish  it  merely  in  name. 

The  declaration  of  rights,  however,  contained  a  frank 
disavowal  of  those  social  and  fiscal  privileges,  which  had 
rendered  the  ancient  noblesse  odious  so  long,  and  victims 
at  last.  All  Frenchmen  were  declared  equal,  whatever 
their  title.  They  were  to  contribute  without  distinction 
to  the  public  taxes,  were  equally  admissible  to  oflice  or 
employ.  Property  was  inviolable,  even  that  purchased 
during  the  Revolution. 

To  these  were  added  clauses  or  articles,  which  sounded 
well,  guaranteeing  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  worship,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  exemption  from  the  conscription,  trial 
by  jury,  and  in  no  case  by  exceptional  tribunals  or  judges. 

All  these  were  solemnly  set  down  and  promised  in  the 
Charter,  to  the  delight  of  Alexander ;  but  the  party  which 
Alexander  endowed  with  superior  power  in  France,  ob- 
served not  one  of  these  promises,  and  respected  not  one 
of  these  principles,  showing  of  how  little  value  is  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  without  the  constitutional  means  of  defend- 
ing and  enforcing  them. 

The  first  of  all  guarantees  of  the  kind  is  the  existence  of 
an  Assembly  of  National  Representatives  chosen  by  the 
country,  expressing  its  opinions,  and  armed  with  its  moral 
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weight.  If  a  land  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  and 
destitute  amongst  the  population,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
ignorant,  fanatical,  and  bent  on  sudden  and  splenetic 
change,  the  educated  or  the  wealthy  classes  can  at  least 
be  fairly  represented,  and  the  National  Assembly  en- 
dowed with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  wide  class 
from  which  it  is  taken.  Unfortunately  the  principle  of 
representation  in  France,  as  well  as  the  experience  derived 
from  it,  led  not  to  the  employment  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative principle  either  in  an  enlarged,  or  in  a  limited 
degree,  but  to  a  negation  and  perversion  of  it  altogether. 

The  custom  of  the  French  under  the  old  system  had 
been  for  the  people  at  large  of  each  canton  to  meet  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  and  there  choose  delegates  or 
electors,  who  subsequently  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  province,  and  there  chose  the  members  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  or  commons.  This  was  by  no  means  a  bad  system 
for  1789,  when  the  whole  population  of  France  were  alert 
and  full  of  zeal,  when  the  people  and  the  class  above 
them  of  non-nobles  had  but  the  one  great  aim  in  view 
of  reforming  the  Government,  and  restoring  life  to  a 
country  that  was  in  a  .state  of  industrial  collapse  and 
political  anarchy.  Whilst  general  zeal  abounded,  particu- 
lar theories  had  not  yet  been  conceived  or  developed. 
To  select  the  best-informed  and  best-intentioned  men, 
true  to  the  interests  of  the  class  they  represented,  was  the 
principal  object,  and  these  were  collected  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  evils  of  indirect  election,  as  the  system 
is  called,  did  not  fail  to  manifest  themselves  at  other 
periods.  The  first  pernicious  result  is  indifference  in  the 
people,  who,  feeling  they  have  but  to  choose  one  man  to 
choose  another,  deem  such  influence  little  worth  exerting. 
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Then  the  assemblage  of  a  limited  number  of  electors  in 
the  capital  of  the  province  exposes  them,  either  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  turbulent  mob,  or  influential  dema- 
gogues of  the  towns,  in  •  times  of  political  efiervescence, 
or  to  be  exposed  to  the  blandishments  and  menaces  of  the 
agents  of  the  Government,  in  more  quiet  times.  It  was 
assemblies  chosen  by  this  system  of  indirect  election,  that 
pushed  on  the  Revolution  and  precipitated  the  Throne. 
It  was  only  when  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  com- 
pleted, that  direct  election  was  intrusted  to  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  Republic,  already  proclaimed  by  the 
Constitution  of  June  1793.  The  first  and  only  employ- 
ment of  direct  election,  during  the  Revolution,  resulted  in 
a  Convention,  in  which  vulgar  incapacity,  base  envy,  and 
malignant  cruelty,  however  redeemed  by  a  large  portion 
of  national  spirit,  left  the  country  burdened  and  stained  by 
an  unexampled  amount  of  folly  and  crime.  But  a  num- 
ber of  causes  contributed  more  largely  to  this  than  the 
circumstance  of  the  election  having  been  direct.  The 
more  experienced  politicians  of  previous  assemblies  had 
incapacitated  themselves  for  re-election  by  a  stupid  act  of 
self-denial.  The  electors  were  thus  compelled  to  choose 
new  men.  It  was  the  moment  when  foreign  and  despotic 
power  menaced  the  country  with  invasion,  and  choice  fell 
naturally  upon  the  energetic  rather  than  the  intelligent. 
Direct  election,  however,  became  identified  in  people's 
minds  with  the  crimes  of  the  Convention,  and  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  when  a  Constitution  under  regal  auspices 
was  to  be  framed  anew. 

The  Commission  of  the  Constitution  named  by 
Louis  XVIII.  was  as  little  prepared  to  trust  to  in- 
direct election  as  to  direct.     They  were  under  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  popular  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the 
present  dynasty  and  settlement,  and  that  to  hope  for 
its  concurrence  was  vain.  The  Consular  Establishment 
of  1 799  found  itself  much  in  the  same  predicament.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the  Conventionalists, 
indirect  election  had  been  restored  under  the  Directory. 
The  result  had  been  that  royalism  gained  ground,  and  was 
undermining  and  outnumbering  the  republican,  when  mili- 
tary influence  interfered  to  arrest  both.  The  Consular 
Constitution  was  then  invented  by  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte, 
having  for  its  aim  to  establish  a  salaried  class  of  digni- 
taries and  functionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  public,  which  they 
were  to  supersede  altogether.  The  people  were  for  once 
allowed  a  shadow  of  power,  that  of  choosing  lists  of  nota- 
bles, municipal  and  electoral,  out  of  which  functionaries 
and  deputies  were  to  be  chosen.  But  who  was  to  choose  ? 
The  great  perplexity  of  the  school  of  political  mounte- 
banks, who,  like  Sieyes,  could  not  think  of  allowing  to 
the  people  the  right  of  electing  even  a  deputy,  was 
where  to  vest  the  right  of  election.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  between  popular  election  or  the  political  influence  of 
many,  and  the  personal  despotism  or  the  absolute  rule  of 
one,  there  is  no  medium,  nothing  at  least  fixed,  to  which 
a  Constitution  could  be  attached,  or  on  which  it  could  be 
built.  Sieyes,  however,  fondly  imagined  that  he  could 
frame  a  despotism  without  a  despot,  and  he  proposed 
to  create  a  Grand  Elector,  independent  of  the  chief  or  the 
magistrate,  charged  with  executive  powers.  Napoleon 
laughed  down  poor  Sieyes,  but  adopted  his  ideas,  so  far  as 
to  vest  the  right  of  election  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
consisted  of  eighty  notables,  functionaries  or  ex-func- 
tionaries of  his  own  choosing.     He  chose  them,  and  they 
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chose  the  deputies,  out  of  a  list  of  provincial  notables. 
This  hocus  pocus,  this  wretched  parody  of  a  representative 
system,  which  substituted  a  set  of  Government  salaried 
functionaries  for  the  public,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
majority  of  Louis  XVIII.'s  Commissioners  as  the  only 
safe  system  to  pursue.  M.  de  Fontanes,  who  pretended  to 
be  weary  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  was  a  loud  panegyrist 
of  its  system  of  appointment  and  election ;  M.  Laine, 
however,  resisted.  He  did  not  oppose  indirect  election ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  Senate  or  a  Chamber  of  Peers  electing  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  some  of  the  wise  ones  proposed, 
struck  him  as  too  preposterous.  He  wanted  the  power  of 
final  election  of  deputies  to  be  at  least  vested  in  the  richest 
notables  of  each  department.  To  even  this,  however,  the 
first  framers  of  the  Charter  in  their  timidity  demurred. 
The  father  of  that  Charter,  Alexander,  the  Russian 
Emperor,  was  profoundly  ignorant,  as  might  be  supposed, 
on  the  subject  of  electoral  rights  and  electoral  laws ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  adjourn  the  question  altogether. 
The  King  might  make  use  of  the  Legislative  Body  for 
this  year  as  a  Lower  Chamber,  thus  taking  an  assembly 
that  was  elected  by  Napoleon's  Senate,  as  the  Chamber  ' 
of  Deputies  of  the  newly-emancipated  nation ! 

The  only  article  of  the  Charter  on  the  subject  of 
electoral  right,  limited  them  to  those  who  paid  three 
hundred  francs  (12^.)  of  direct  taxes.  The  power  of 
proposing  or  initiating  laws  was  denied  to  either  Chamber. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  King,  who,  besides  the  several 
functions  of  the  executive  power,  was  "  to  make  rules  and 
issue  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  surety  of  the  state."  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
celebrated    fourteenth    article    of  the   Charter,  by  which 
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Charles  X.  and  his  advisers  deemed  themselves  entitled  to 
make  a  coup  d'Etat  and  issue  ordonnances  changing  the 
entire  foundation  of  government.  In  granting  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  exception  was  made  to  such  laws  as  were 
necessary  to  prevent  or  repress  its  abuses.  The  word 
prevent  was  objected  to  as  implying  the  censorship,  and  for 
that  very  reason  defended  by  Montesquiou  and  his  followers. 
The  Commission,  however,  cancelled  the  word. 

Whilst  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  royal  interests  in  drawing  up  the  Charter,  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  occupied  in  obtaining  from 
Russia  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns  all  the  concessions  pos- 
sible in  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier.  France  had  been 
promised  something  more  than  her  old  frontier  of  1790. 
And  the  allies  were  prepared  to  fulfil  their  promise  by 
allowing  France  to  annex  Savoy,  and  making  the  higher 
range  of  Alps  its  frontier  on  the  south-east.  To  this  was 
to  be  added  the  territory  of  Avignon,  which,  before  the 
Eevolution,  had  belonged  to  the  Pope;  On  the  northern 
frontier  the  allies  were  more  inexorable.  They  were 
prepared  to  give  merely  some  strip  of  territory,  and 
to  allow  to  Landau,  a  French  fortress  beyond  the 
frontier,  a  connexion  with  the  adjoining  French  depart- 
ment. The  province  between  the  Dutch  territory,  the 
sea  and  the  Meuse,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  Hol- 
land, a  plan  devised  by  England  for  establishing  a 
strong  barrier,  in  the  shape  of  an  independent  monarchy, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  The  idea  was  to 
swell  Holland  to  the  size  and  importance  of  another 
Prussia,  and  make  two  great  Protestant  kingdoms,  which, 
with  Hanover,  would  stretch  athwart  the  north  of  the 
Continent,  united    by  religion,  as   well   as    by   common 
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interests,  and  forming  an  inexpugnable  barrier  to  French 
ambition.  The  idea  was  ingenious,  and  it  was  founded 
on  sentiments  prevalent  in  1814,  which  were  that  con- 
stitutional liberties  could,  with  impunity,  ease,  and  advan- 
tage, be  conferred  and  maintained  by  sovereigns,  and 
would  be  accepted  and  enjoyed  by  the  people,  who  in  all 
cases  could  but  make  a  large  return  in  allegiance  and 
attachment  to  whatever  dynasty  or  rule  might  grant  such 
a  boon.  It  happened  that  all  these  territories  bordering 
on  France,  and  taken  from  the  French  Emperor  to  be 
engrafted  with  Prussia,  were  filled  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
population.  To  the  jealousies  proceeding  from  communities 
of  one  creed  being  governed  by  dynasties  of  another  was 
joined  that  of  nationality  and  race.  Measures  even  of 
improvement  and  progress  are  apt  to  be  the  most  ob- 
structive in  such  cases,  and  to  be  construed  as  tyrannical. 
So  that  the  very  boon,  the  constitutional  liberty,  which 
England  resolved  upon,  to  amalgamate  Flemings  and 
Dutch,  Ehenans  and  Prussians,  failed  with  the  former,  as 
they  would  have  failed  if  employed  by  the  latter;  and 
freedom,  accompanied  by  religious  difterence,  formed  a 
greater  cause  of  disunion  (as,  indeed,  English  statesmen 
might  have  learned  at  home),  than  a  surety  or  a  bond  of 
empire.  Prince  Talleyrand  employed  his  chief  efforts 
against  the  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  he  too 
made  the  mistake  of  considering  a  formidable  barrier  to 
France.  He  preferred  seeing  Belgium  transferred  once 
more  to  Austria,  or  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom.* 
The    efforts  of  Talleyrand  were,    however,   of  no  avail, 

*  A  memoir  on  the  state  of  Europe,  drawn  up  by  M.  de  la  Besnadi^re, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  is  frequently  referred  to  and  quoted 
Irura  by  Bignon  in  his  history. 
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Belgium  was  decidedly  to  be  annexed  to  Holland,  the 
Khenish  provinces  to  Prussia.  Piedmont  was  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  lossof  Ghambery  by  the  acquisition 
of  Genoa.  Switzerland  was  to  be  independent.  The 
navigation  of  the  Khine  free.  England  restored  to  France 
all  the  colonies  she  possessed  in  January  1792,  with  the 
exception  of  Tobago,  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
Guadaloupe  and  French  Guiana  were  restored  by  the 
powers  that  possessed  them.  France  was  to  erect  no 
fortifications,  and  to  keep  no  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  troops  in  Pondicherry.  The  right  of  fishing  off"  New- 
foundland was  restored  to  the  state  of  things  in  1792. 
Other  articles  concerned  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by 
France  during  its  occupation  of  other  European  countries. 
Additional  articles  obliged  France  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade,  as  a  condition  of  her  recovering  her  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  made  over  to  England, 
and  Malta  left  permanently  in  her  possession.  The 
French  minister,  moreover,  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
final  distribution  to  be  made  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Khine,  as  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  Powers 
assembled  in  Congress  should  determine. 

After  the  Treaty,  which  bears  the  date  of  May  30th, 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  withdrew  their  troops  from  Paris, 
and  took  their  departure,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  England,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
his  dominions.  The  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  1 0th  of  June.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  now  summoned  for  the  14th,  to 
hear  the  Charter  read  to  them,  in  order  that  it  might 
receive  their  sanction,  the  Legislative  Body  being  at  the 
same  time  summoned  to  attend.     The  Senators,  however. 
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did  not  all  receive  their  letter  of  convocation  as  peers. 
Fifty-four  were  excepted,  some  of  them  as  regicides,  being 
Cambacere's,  Chaptal,  Fouche,  Garat,  and  Gregoire.  Sixty 
of  the  old  Senators  alone  remained.  This  number  was 
augmented  to  that  of  182,  by  the  adjunction  chiefly  of 
names  from  the  ancient  noblesse. 

Ten  of  the  marshals  were  created  peers ;  Ney  first,  and 
deservedly  so ;  for  he  had  shown  himself  the  most  zealous 
to  repair  to  Compiegne,  even  before  Marmont,  and  to 
address  the  King  in  the  name  of  the  army.  With  Ney 
were  named  Berthier,  Suchet,  Massena,  Oudinot,  and 
Mortier.  It  seemed  too  glaring  a  reward  of  treason  to  ap- 
point Marmont.  His  name  was  thus  at  first  passed  over  in 
silence.  Brune  had  also  paid  his  court  at  Compiegne,  but 
was  set  aside  as  implicated  in  the  crimes  of  the  revolution. 
The  military  exploits  of  Jourdan  and  Augereau  in  the 
republican  period  also  excluded  them,  although  both  had 
issued  proclamations  to  their  soldiers  of  ultra-royalist 
extravagance.  Soult,  equally  willing  to  be  servile,  came 
too  fresh  from  spilling  useless  blood  at  Toulouse.  Davoust 
was  proscribed  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  owing  to.his  severe 
and  rapacious  government  of  Hamburg. 

This  somewhat  motley  assembly  met  with  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  styled,  in  the  official  language  of  the  day,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Departments,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  King,  attended  by  all 
the  Princes  of  his  family,  proceeded  thither  in  solemn 
state,  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Breze,  the  same  master  of 
the  ceremonies  whom  Mirabeau  apostrophizes  for  closing 
the  door  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  at  Versailles, 
in  1789,  now  presiding  over  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vocation of  Louis  XVIII. 
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The    following    was    his    Majesty's    address    to    the 
Assembly : — 

Messieurs, 

Coming  for  the  first  time  into  this  hall,  surrounded 
by  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  and  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  who  give  me  the  most  touching  proofs  of  their 
afiFection,  I  am  proud  to  be  the  dispenser  of  benefits,  which 
Divine  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  my  people.  I  have 
concluded  with  Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  Prussia,  a 
peace,  in  which  are  comprised  the  Allies,  that  is,  all  Chris- 
tian princes.  The  war  was  universal :  peace  is  equally  so. 
The  rank  which  France  occupied  amongst  nations  remains 
to  her,  and  has  been  transferred  to  no  other  state.  What 
other  states  have  acquired  in  the  way  of  security  augments 
that  of  France,  and  consequently  its  true  power.  The 
conquests,  which  it  has  been  unable  to  preserve,  do  not 
diminish  its  real  force.  The  glory  of  the  French  arms  has 
received  no  tarnish :  the  monuments  of  its  valour  subsist, 
and  the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  art  now  belong  to  us  by  rights 
more  stable  than  those  of  victory.  The  paths  of  commerce, 
so  long  closed,  are  now  fi'ee.  The  market  of  France  will 
not  be  the  only  one  open  to  the  products  of  its  industry 
and  soil.  Those  which  long  use  has  rendered  a  necessity, 
and  which  are  requisite  to  her  arts,  have  been  recovered 
with  her  colonial  possessions.  We  shall  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  do  without  them,  or  to  obtain  them  at  ruinous 
prices.  Our  manufactures  will  flourish  again,  our  sea- 
ports resuscitate,  and  everything  promises  that  long  tran- 
quillity abroad,  and  durable  felicity  at  home,  will  be  the 
happy  fruits  of  peace.  A  sad  recollection  comes  to  trouble 
my  joy.     I  once  flattered  myself,  that  I  was  born  and 
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should  remain  the  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings, 
yet  I  occupy  his  place.  But  Louis  XVI.  lives  in  the 
immortal  testament  which  he  destined  for  the  instruction 
of  his  august  and  unfortunate  son.  My  eyes  fixed  on  that 
immortal  production,  penetrated  by  the  sentiments  that 
dictated  it,  guided  by  the  experience,  and  seconded  by  the 
counsels  of  many  amongst  you,  I  have  drawn  out  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  which  you  are  about  to  hear 
read,  and  which  establishes  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
upon  a  solid  basis. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FATUITY  OF  THE  ROYALISTS — INERTNESS  OF  THE  KING— CHATEAU- 
BRIAJSTD — THE  CENSORSHIP — DEBATE  ON  THE  PRESS — REVENUE 
AND  EXPENDITURE — PROHIBITION  TO  WORK  ON  SUNDAY — EXTRA- 
VAOANCE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PARTY — SOULT  IN  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Charter  was  the  signal  for  political 
parties  to  raise  their  respective  banners.  Unfortunately, 
the  division  of  sentiment  was  too  wide  to  be  confined  within 
constitutional  limits,  for  whilst  some  spurned  the  Charter 
as  an  act  of  Jacobinism,  others  repudiated  the  dynasty  as 
a  recantation  of  popular  principles  and  a  negation  of 
national  glory.  One  should  have  thought,  that  it  required 
no  extraordinary  depth  of  wisdom  or  of  prudence,  for  those 
princes  and  nobles  who,  restored  to  their  country  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  exile,  and,  indeed,  oblivion,  under 
the  protection  of  foreign  armies,  to  perceive  that,  few  in 
number,  shorn  of  wealth,  influence,  or  experience,  a 
compromise  and  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  could  only  be  made  by  a  large  sur- 
render of  their  antiquated  pretensions,  by  a  rejection  of 
what  was  servile  and  base  in  imperialism,  but  at  the  same 
time  by  an  adoption  of  all  that  had  been  great,  glorious,  and 
good,  both  under  republican  rule  and  in  the  military  system 
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which  followed.  The  great  body  of  the  Eoyalists  who 
returned  to  France,  and  who  were  welcomed  and  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  the  squires  and  abbes  who  survived 
the  revolution,  were,  however,  impressed  with  no  such 
necessity,  and  prepared  for  no  such  concessions.  Totally 
ignorant  of  men  and  of  things,  they  had  no  idea  that  power 
to  be  held  and  exercised  should  be  based  upon  some 
national  or  some  moral  support,  efBcient  and  palpable. 
Napoleon  reigned  by  his  army,  his  glory,  his  acknowledged 
ability  to  govern ;  the  Republic  by  the  principles  which  it 
at  first  proclaimed  and  realized,  or  by  the  terror  which  it 
inspired.  What  means  of  government  could  the  Restoration 
command,  so  soon  as  foreign  armies  were  withdrawn,  if 
neither  the  army  was  to  be  conciliated  by  rewards  and 
respect ;  the  middle  classes  by  the  freedom  and  equality 
which  they  prized;  the  educated  and  professional  ranks 
by  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  the  opening  of  every 
intellectual  career ;  or  the  working  men  appealed  to  by 
any  of  the  boons  or  promises  which  they  prize  ?  The 
fanatic  ultra-Royalists  saw  none  of  these  necessities.  The 
general  acquiescence  in  peace,  even  upon  its  hard  con- 
ditions, accompanied  by  the  free  acclamations  which  wel- 
comed the  Princes  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  was  mistaken  for  a  general  return  of 
the  country  to  that  religion  of  loyalty  which  prevailed  in 
olden  times,  which  made  the  monarch  an  idol,  and  his 
subjects  blind  worshippers,  demanding  neither  virtue, 
capacity,  grandeur,  nor  humanity,  in  the  personage  they 
obeyed.  The  belief  that  they  were  born  idols,  and  had 
a  hereditary  right  to  be  worshipped  and  to  be  loved,  in- 
dependent of  their  conduct  or  their  benefi.cence,  was  the 
creed   in  which  the  infatuated  Count  d'Artois,  his  sons, 
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and  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  enwrapped 
themselves.  These  personages,  now  influential,  had  passed 
their  lives  in  retirement,  in  ignorance,  and  inaction.  Puerile 
as  was  their  credulity,  fanatic  and  wrong  as  were  their 
opinions  and  their  views,  still  an  attempt  might  have  been 
made  to  strengthen  and  support  even  these.  Instead  of 
this  they  did  nothing,  save  mar  the  King's  feeble  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  by  mocking  and  alienating  every  man 
who  had  grown  great  under  the  revolution  and  the  empire, 
and  by  insisting  that  the  present  generation  should  be  set 
aside. 

Louis  XVIII.,  less  fanatic,  less  insane,  was  still  more 
feeble  and  more  deceived  by  the  outward  demonstrations 
of  attachment  and  adherence  which  poured  in  upon  him. 
He  had  lived  and  relied  on  the  self-contemplation  of  his 
own  majesty,  of  which  he  seemed  to  think  the  great 
essential  was  the  form  and  ceremony  with  which  it  was 
enthroned  and  surrounded.  Louis  pursued  no  profound 
political  studies  in  his  retirement,  saw  nobody  but  courtiers, 
and  allowed  his  intelligence  to  lie,  as  it  were,  fallow. 
The  grand  objects,  the  great  views,  which  might  naturally 
open  to  a  monarch  recovering  possession  of  power,  seem 
not  to  have  struck  him.  "When  the  Allies  pared  away  his 
kingdom,  confiscated  his  fortresses,  and  excluded  him  from 
the  great  council  which  was  to  repartition  the  territories  of 
Europe,  such  things  seemed  not  to  affect  him.  But  to  be 
told  that  he  was  not  king  of  France  since  the  death  of 
the  young  dauphin,  to  have  a  constitution  imposed  upon 
him,  instead  of  his  giving  one,  in  other  words,  for  him  to 
stand  whilst  the  Prince  Talleyrand  was  sitting,  this  shocked 
and  alarmed  him.  The  restoration  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps, 
and  the  inauguration  and  the  establishment  of  the  old  mili- 
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tary  household,  was  all  that  appeared  to  him  as  essential  to 
do  in  the  war  department;  and  having  achieved  these 
absurdities,  Louis  left  the  Imperial  Guards  to  exist  neg- 
lected along  with  the  pert  young  gentlemen  who  displaced 
and  who  mocked  them. 

As  to  affairs,  or  the  necessities  of  administration,  foreign 
or  domestic,  Louis  knew  nothing,  and  had  such  insufBcient 
ideas  of  their  importance,  that  he  abandoned  thera  to  the 
hands  of  the  most  incapable,  inexperienced,  and  infatuated 
men,  whose  sole  quality  was  that  of  being  worshippers  of 
royalty  and  its  rights.  Nevertheless,  the  King  during  his 
residence  in  England  had  acquired  a  vague  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  his  subjects  with  the  name  of  a  Con- 
stitution, and  the  semblance  of  a  representative  government. 
He  had  no  intention  of  bestowing  the  reality  of  freedom,  or 
of  winning  the  support  of  the  public,  or  of  any  class  of  it,  by 
admitting  them  to  a  participation  in  political  influence. 
The  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in 
drawing  up  the  Charter,  declared  afterwards  with  great 
truth,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  conferring  real  constitu- 
tional liberty  upon  the  country.  M.  D'Ambray,  M.  Fer- 
rand,  and  M.  Beugnot,  were  partizans  of  what  they  called 
the  Ancient  Constitution  by  Parliament  and  Ordonnances. 
Prince  Talleyrand  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  a  Consti- 
tution meant.  Louis,  however,  was  not  naturally  a  man 
of  extremes.  He  was  so  far  fitted  for  the  part  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch,  that  he  liked  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  contending  influences,  and  seek  to  preserve  his 
own  independence.  In  order  to  do  this  with  fairness,  pru- 
dence, and  success,  it  were  necessary  to  enable  both  sides 
to  display  their  arguments,  their  aims,  their  force.  By 
allowing  a  liberal,  constitutional,  and  middle-class  party 
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free  development  at  that  time,  the  King  might  have  kept 
the  balance  between  it  and  the  ultra-Eoyalists ;  but  he 
would  not  trust  the  nation  so  far.  He  would  not  consult 
the  country  in  elections,  or  allow  a  free  representative 
assembly  to  meet,  nor  would  he  permit  the  press  its  free 
expression.  The  consequence  was,  that  Louis  saw  but  one 
party  before  him,  that  of  the  Eoyalists,  which  he  allowed 
to  rise  up  without  counterpoise,  and  almost  without  con- 
tradiction :  thus  purposely  depriving  himself  of  all  know- 
ledge of  public  opinion,  dispensing  with  a  genuine  repre- 
sentative body,  and  silencing  the  mock  Assembly,  which  he 
preserved,  by  denying  it  the  right  of  originating  proposi- 
tions or  laws,  Louis  at  the  same  time  excluded  every 
independent  voice  from  his  cabinet;  nay,  he  considered 
a  council  of  ministers  as  too  free  of  expression  for  his  royal 
ear ;  and  he  therefore  committed  himself  altogether  to 
M.  De  Blacas,  who  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  his 
Majesty  and  his  other  ministers,  and  who,  keeping  the  door 
of  the  royal  closet,  admitted  no  one  to  converse  with  the 
King,  save  by  his  permission.  Such  infatuation  would 
scarcely  be  believed  of  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  yet 
such  was  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  restored  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  absence  to  the  throne  of  a  country,  the  most 
susceptible,  the  most  civilized,  the  most  agitated  with  con- 
flicting interests  and  sentiments  of  any  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  those  who,  like  the  Count 
d'Artois,  were  anti-constitutional  and  ultra-Royalist  from 
fanatic  and  religious  feeling,  or  those  who  denounced  the 
constitution  as  impolitic,  like  the  Count  de  Villele,  were 
most  pernicious  in  their  influence  upon  opinion  and  upon 
the  State.  The  ultra-Royalists,  from  policy,  condemned  the 
Constitution,  from  a  conviction  that  the  great  body  of  the 
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French  nation  would  never  bear  to  be  dominated  by 
that  narrow  portion  of  the  noblesse  and  gentry,  possessed 
of  hereditary  fortune,  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  emi- 
grated, and  who  deemed  it  irrefragably  right  and  expe- 
dient that  their  caste  should  govern.  No  free  representative 
system  could  lead  to  such  a  result.  And  the  only  chance 
of  ever  reaching  it  was  to  keep  the  country  in  leading- 
strings,  maintain  its  opinions  and  its  education  stifled  and 
repressed,  allow  nothing  but  monarchic  and  monastic 
philosophy  to  be  taught,  until  France  was  put  back,  like 
an  erring  time-piece,  half  a  century,  and  brought,  by  a 
despotism  exercised  in  the  name  of  legitimacy,  to  the 
same  state  of  obedience,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  nullity, 
which  prevailed  in  1750. 

None  but  the  idiot  or  the  maniac,  it  will  be  said,  could 
entertain  such  ideas  as  these.  But  in  this  sense  did  men 
of  great  intellectual  power  like  De  Maistre  and  Bonald 
write ;  and  even  so  practical  a  man  as  Villele  thought  fit 
to  raise  his  voice  from  Toulouse  against  the  inexpediency 
and  folly  of  a  Charter.  On  the  opposite  extreme  an 
antagonistic  banner  of  course  was  raised,  which  had  need 
of  announcing  no  other  principles  than  those  of  truly 
representative  government;  for  with  freedom  of  the 
press,  independence  and  a  fair  extension  of  election, 
parliament  endowed  with  its  proper  right  of  originating 
laws  and  controlling  expenses,  they  were  certain  of  exer- 
cising vast  power.  They  had  not  only  the  classes  to  ap- 
peal to  who  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved  by  the  narrow  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  restored  Eoyalism,  but  they  had  the  old 
military  and  imperialist  as  well  as  the  republican  and 
revolutionary  parties  to  rely  on. 

There  were  a  few  men  who  from  the  first  took  a  true 
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view  of  what  the  government  of  Restoration  might  do,  in 
order  to  content  its  more  rational  followers,  and  at  the 
same  time  win  the  adherence  of  the  nation.  Such  a  man 
was  Laine.  Such  a  man,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion, was  Chateaubriand.  This  powerful  writer  had  as 
much  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  legitimacy  as  the 
oldest  oflBcer  of  the  army  of  Conde.  He  worshipped 
foyalty,  as  he  did  religion,  with  the  faith  of  a  believer, 
and  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  had  served  Napoleon, 
and  even  flattered  him,  was  not  blind  to  his  military 
genius,  and  his  heart  had  refused  to  remain  cold  to  the 
glories  of  his  country.  But  he  felt  assured,  at  least  then, 
that  legitimate  Royalism  could  ally  with  liberty  and  with 
the  progress  of  the  age,  of  which  he  considered  imperial 
despotism,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  its  victories,  the  fetterer 
and  the  gaoler.  Carried  away  by  hatred  and  by  zeal  he 
had  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  as  unjust 
to  that  great  man,  as  unworthy  of  the  great  writer ;  and 
he  had  received  in  return  that  usual  minimum  of  gratitude 
which  men  who  reach  power  by  aid  of  the  penman  bestow 
upon  their  instruments.  But  Chateaubriand  persevered  not 
the  less  zealously  in  his  mission,  which  was  to  persuade 
Royalism  to  adopt  those  constitutional  principles  which 
could  reconcile  it  to  and  identify  it  with  the  nation,  whilst 
in  the  same  breath  he  besought  the  Liberals  to  observe 
that  moderation  which  is  compatible  with  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  learn  to  feel  that  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  monarchy  as  an  institution,  wanting  which  it 
is  so  often  compelled  to  trust  to  violence  and  military  sup- 
port. 

All  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Charter  and  the 
King  from  one  side  or  the  other  will   be  found  stated 
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in  the  '■Reflexions  Politiques'  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
announced  by  him  with  a  copious  good  sense,  a  conclusive 
logic,  and  a  sincerity  of  conviction,  which  must  have  made 
deep  and  salutary  impression.  After  describing  the  ancient 
regime,  and  colouring  it  with  all  the  brilliancy  that  its 
partizans  could  desire,  the  writer  exclaims : — 

"  But  all  this  noble  edifice  has  crumbled.  Nor  is 
there  any  use  in  inquiring  whether  it  was  the  most  solid 
or  most  perfect  of  governments ;  whether  founded  on 
religion  and  antiquity,  in  concurrence  with  our  habits, 
character,  and  soil,  it  was  not  more  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  the  nation  than  that  which  prevails  to-day. 
Man  can  in  life  only  start  from  the  point  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  Whether  the  government  of  the  Louis'  was  good 
or  bad,  it  has  gone.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  same  place 
we  were  an  hundred  or  three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  we 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  happen  to  have 
been.  How  come  back  to  the  old  state  of  things  ?  How 
require  proofs  of  noblesse  of  young  men  seeking  to  become 
officers  in  the  army  ?  Eestore  Louis  XVI.,  with  1 700 
millions  of  debts,  and  ask  a  finance  minister  how  he  is  to 
meet  these  without  the  means  of  consulting  the  public  or 
its  representatives  ?  How  could  he  manage  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  noblesse,  and  the  clergy  ?" 

The  writer  thus  demonstrates  to  the  hostile  Royalist 
that  the  Charter  truly  gave  him  every  advantage  he 
ought  reasonably  to  require  ;  and  turning  to  the  liberal 
opposition  he  equally  shows  to  them  every  guarantee  of 
freedom  bestowed  in  the  concession  of  the  Charter.  Here, 
however,  unfortunately,  his  arguments  stopped  short  and 
failed,  for  whatever  was  promised  in  the  Charter,  nothing 
was  fulfilled.     It  became  soon  apparent  how  these  pro- 
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mises  were  to  be  realized,  when  the  minister  came  down 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  5th  of  July  with  the 
law  for  regulating  the  press.  This  law  demanded  that  no 
journal  or  periodical  should  appear  without  the  royal 
authorization,  that  no  printer  should  exercise  his  calling 
without  a  hrevet  or  patent,  for  which  he  was  required  to 
pay  security,  and  which  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  on  contra- 
vening the  rules  imposed  upon  him.  Lastly,  no  work 
containing  less  than  thirty  sheets  of  impression,  which 
makes  a  goodly  volume,  and  implies  a  high  price,  could 
appear  without  being  submitted  to  Government  cen- 
sors, and  approved  by  them.  Such  a  law,  which  made 
a  complete  mockery  of  the  promised  freedom,  raised  at 
once  a  spirit  of  opposition  even  in  the  imperial  Legislative 
Body,  converted  as  it  was  into  a  Royalist  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  it 
unanimously  declared  the  censorship  to  be  unjust,  dan- 
gerous, and  unconstitutional.  M.  Raynouard,  who  was  of 
the  Commission,  and  seemed  to  have  had  the  chief  hand 
in  drawing  up  the  Report,  pointed  out  that  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  public  liberties  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chamber,  was  the  Press,  and  that  to  place  it  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Government,  was  in  truth  to  abrogate  con- 
stitutional government:  there  was  no  longer  a  guarantee 
for  even  the  publicity  of  debate,  the  entire  faculty  of 
printing  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
Report  of  M.  Raynouard  breathed  the  spirit  of  rational 
liberty,  such  as  it  was  understood  by  every  educated  man. 
In  contrast  with  it  appeared  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  Government,  far  more  narrow,  more  despotic,  more 
retrograde,  and  more  illiberal  than  ever  were  proffered  by 
the  worst  ministers  of  the  Empire,  however  violently  they 
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may  have  acted.  It  was  plain  to  see  at  a  glance,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost,  and  that  the  great  floating 
mass  of  the  people,  who  disliked  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic,  and  who  in  reality  demanded  but  the  possibility 
of  rallying  to  a  constitutional  king,  must  turn  at  once 
and  for  ever  against  a  dynasty  and  a  Government,  which, 
after  conceding  a  Charter,  belied  it,  and  practised  the 
meanest  chicanery  to  nullify  what  had  been  conceded,  and 
escape  from  what  had  been  promised 

The  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  on  the 
law  respecting  the  Press  came  on  one  month  after  its 
presentation,  and  a  few  days  after  the  reading  of  the 
Report.  It  was  the  first  parliamentary  debate  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  French  public  was  called  and  its 
interest  excited ;  and  this  interest  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  totally  different  principles  avowed  by 
the  Government,  and  those  moderately  put  forward  by 
M.  Raynouard.  Such  was  the  crowd  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  morning  of  the  debate,  that  it  could  not  take  place. 
The  very  hall  was  full  of  people,  and  the  President  pre- 
ferred adjourning  the  debate  to  forcibly  expelling  the 
crowd.  The  discussion  lasted  several  days ;  it  was  little 
marked  by  eloquence.  The  minister  and  the  reporter 
of  the  Commission  were  the  chief  orators.  The  principal 
objections  of  the  latter  were  directed  against  the  censor- 
ship. He  seemed  to  admit  the  subjection  of  all  printers, 
to  Government  by  means  of  the  system  of  brevets.  Mem- 
bers of  opposition  preferred  a  cautionnement  or  deposit  for 
journals,  with  the  indispensable  signature  of  a  patent 
proprietor.  A  jury  or  the  judges  was  proposed  in  lieu  of 
the  censorship.  M.  de  Montesquiou  was  inexorable.  He 
would  merely  concede  that  the  censorship  should  apply  to 
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works  of  twenty  sheets,  in  lieu  of  thirty,  and  that  the  law 
should  have  but  a  temporary  duration,  and  last  until  merely 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1816.  The  concession  was 
sufficient  to  procure  the  passing  of  the  law  in  a  Chamber 
of  317  votes  by  237  against  80.  One  regrets  to  say  that 
M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  afterwards  so  able  a  champion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  as  of  other  constitutional  rights,  was, 
with  M.  Guizot,  the  principal  concoctor  of  this  law  of 
censorship.  M.  Guizot  was,  however,  then  a  very  young 
man,  just  commencing  his  political  career  as  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  objections  to  the  law  were 
stated  with  more  eloquence,  and  with  even  greater  fervour, 
than  in  the  Deputies ;  and  it  was  carried  there  by  a  much 
smaller  majority,  which  raised  the  popularity  of  the  Peers, 
as  contrasted  with  the  servility  of  the  Lower  Chamber. 

In  the  year  1812  Napoleon  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Montalivet,  a  report 
or  statement  of  the  wealth,  produce,  trade,  and  progress  of 
the  empire.  As  Genoa  and  Hamburg  were  then  included 
within  the  French  dominion,  it  was  not  difficult  to  pre- 
sent a  glowing  picture  of  its  prosperity  and  resources.  One 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  Abbe'  de  Montesquiou  was  to  cause 
another  escpose  to  be  drawn  up,  contradictmg  the  brilliant 
report  of  the  Imperial  Minister,  and  representing  France 
as  bankrupt  in  resources  and  wealth  as  his  predecessor  had 
depicted  it  to  be  prosperous.  Whilst  the  Imperialist  had 
represented  manufactories  to  be  thriving,  the  Royalist 
showed  that  when  Spain,  the  only  outlet  for  French  manu- 
factures to  the  new  world,  was  closed  by  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  last  remnant  of  French  industry  died  away, 
the  looms  of  Lyons,  for  example,  being  reduced  to  half 
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their  previous  number,  so  completely  did  Napoleon's 
struggle  to  shut  English  trade  from  the  Continent  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  that  of  France  from  its  best  markets. 
The  actual  losses  in  the  wars  of  the  later  years  were  a  more 
fearful  and  more  undeniable  enumeration.  Ten  millions 
sterling  of  mere  equipment  were  destroyed.  It  was  in  his 
financial  statement  that  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  was  most 
unjust.  Aided  by  some  faithless  clerks  of  the  Financial 
Department,  ashamed  of  their  task,  though  profiting  by 
it,  the  Royalist  Minister  brought  in  a  bill  of  arrears,  or  of 
deficit,  against  the  Imperial  Government  of  nearly  seventy 
millions  sterling.  M.  Mollien  has  fully  proved  the  flagrancy 
of  such  a  statement,  and  the  impossibility  of  such  a  deficit 
existing.*  The  figures  were  coolly  assumed  by  the  French 
Minister  as  correct,  and  they  made  the  chief  part  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  budget. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government,  previous 
to  the  Russian  war,  had  been  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
milUons  sterling.  Much  heavier  burdens  weighed  upon  the 
countries  occupied  by  war,  and  made  up  for  the  sixteen 
millions  of  war  expenses  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  When 
the  maintenance  of  fortresses  alone  figured  for  upwards  of 
five  millions  sterling  annually,  the  immensity  of  Napoleon's 
expenditure  may  be  imagined.  He  even  devoted  five  mil- 
lions to  his  navy,  building  vessels,  and  training  sailors  and 
marines  for  that  struggle  by  sea  which  he  contemplated 
engaging  in,  so  soon  as  that  by  land  had  been  terminated 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Continent.  In  1812  and  1813 
the  regular  budget  rose  to  nearly  fifty  millions.  Direct  or 
property  taxation,  with  the  Crown  domains,  fiirnished  one- 
half  this  sum.     The  regular  customs  produced  not  more 

*  His  Memoires  d'lm  Mi7iistre,  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Bmjale. 
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than  three  millions ;  the  excise  on  drinks,  with  salt  and 
tobacco,  brought  in  nearly  ten  millions,  severely  felt  and 
grudged  by  the  population.  The  augmentation  of  these 
duties,  as  well  as  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  common  land 
and  forests  belonging  to  parishes,  betrayed  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Emperor,  and  rendered  him  most  unpopular 
in  the  rural  districts.  Of  supporting  his  Government  by 
credit  he  had  neither  the  possibility  nor  the  idea.  An 
arrear  of  a  year  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  although  the 
current  interest  at  five  per  cent  scarcely  amounted  to  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  showed  how  little 
this  resource  was  to  be  relied  upon. 

Although  the  Bourbons  had  been  welcomed  in  Bordeaux 
and  in  Paris  very  much  on  account  of  their  promises  to 
abolish  the  excise  duties  on  drinks,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
moment  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  to  popularity.  A  budget, 
much  after  the  Imperial  standard,  was  proposed  for  1815, 
amounting  to  618  millions  of  francs,  not  twenty-five  millions 
sterling.  The  army  figured  in  this  but  for  eight  millions 
sterling,  and  the  navy  but  for  two.  Four  millions  was 
allotted  to  the  interest  of  the  debt,  swelled  by  the  arrears. 
The  arrear  itself  was  met  by  Government  bills,  payable  in 
three  years,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 
The  five  per  cent  rentes,  being  but  sixty-three  for  each 
hundred  in  the  market,  allowed  of  no  lower  interest  or  no 
better  terms.  It  was  necessary  to  give  this  paper,  or  these 
obligations,  as  they  were  called,  better  security  of  payment 
than  a  new  government  and  a  slender  budget;  Baron 
Louis,  therefore,  proposed  the  sale  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand hectares  of  forest  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  proposition  to  dispose  of  the  forest  lands  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  State   prematurely  stirred  two   questions, 
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which  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Royalists,  although  they 
had  not  ventured  of  themselves  to  agitate  them.  The 
property  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emigrant 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  consisted  in  no  small  degree  of  forests.  The 
arable  land  of  Church  and  noblesse  had  been  eagerly 
bought  up ;  much  of  the  forest  land  remained  unsold.  It 
seemed  but  natural  and  just  to  restore  them  to  the  old 
proprietors.  Louis  XVIII.,  by  giving  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Conde'  such  of  the  palaces  and 
forests  as  had  escaped  sale  by  being  united  to  the  domains 
of  the  Crown,  fortified  the  claim  of  the  emigrants.  The  law 
that  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  for  the  restoration 
of  this  property  might  have  passed  without  discussion  but 
for  the  phraseology  of  the  Minister,  M.  Ferrand,  who 
thought  fit  to  accuse  the  nation  of  disgraceful  conduct. 
"  Those  Frenchmen  who  had  exiled  themselves,  and  those 
who  staid  at  home,"  said  the  Minister,  "were  now,  indeed, 
of  the  same  opinion,  arrived  at  by  the  one  in  never  swerv- 
ing from  the  straight  line,  by  the  other  in  having  gone 
through  more  or  less  revolutionary  phases.  The  present 
law,"  said  M.  Ferrand,  "  merely  recognises  a  right  of  pro- 
perty which  always  subsisted,  but  in  restoring  which  the 
King  wishes  to  observe  a  prudent  caution." 

Such  a  line  of  argument,  assuming  that  the  emigrants 
retained  all  their  original  right  to  the  confiscated  property, 
and  that  prudence  alone  influenced  the  King  in  withholding 
it,  aroused  again  that  opposition  within  and  without  the 
Chamber,  which  it  was  madness  to  provoke  in  words,  whilst 
not  daring  to  realise  those  words  in  acts.  In  vain  did  the 
more  prudent  friends  of  the  Crown  point  to  the  article  of 
the  Charter,  declaring  the  revolutionary  sales  of  land  to  be 
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final  and  irrevocable.  So  many  other  promises  of  the 
Charter  being  eluded,  how  expect  that  this  should  be  re- 
spected ?  Such  were  the  fears  and  feelings  of  the  public, 
such  almost  the  language  of  the  reporter  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  imprudent  words  of  the  Minister,  with  the 
threats  of  the  Eoyalist  party,  led  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  to  consider  them  as  enemies,  and  prevented  the 
recognition  of  even  just  claims  with  feelings  of  even 
justice.  On  the  vital  question,  the  voice  of  Macdonald  was 
again  heard,  reconciling  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the 
interest  of  the  Revolution  with  due  humanity  and  consi- 
deration for  the  exile. 

"  The  old  defenders  of  the  Monarchy  reappear  amongst 
us,"  said  the  Marshal-Duke,  "  protected  by  old  age  and 
misfortune.  What  changes  do  they  find  in  all  things — ■- 
changes  achieved  in  their  ruin  ?  Had  we  not  better  recon- 
cile them  to  that  change,  and  make  them  one  of  us,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  with  their  old  claims,  stirring 
up  old  enmities  ?  It  must  be  disastrous  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity to  leave  those  despoiled  in  the  presence  of  those 
enriched,  without  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  abyss  between 
them  :  the  present  law  does  not  do  this.  Far  from  casting 
a  veil  over  deep  dissensions,  the  debates  of  the  Deputies 
tore  it  away,  and  awakened  fears  and  discord ;  yet  what 
the  law  does  is  just  and  wise.  But  there  remains  an  act  of 
justice  to  complete  it."  And  the  Marshal  pointed  out,  that, 
whilst  it  was  impossible  to  deprive  the  individuals  of  the 
property  which  they  had  paid  for,  the  nation  was  still  rich 
and  just  enough  to  indemnify  from  the  general  mass  those 
whom  circumstances,  not  crime,  had  deprived  of  that  pro- 
perty. The  public  passions  were  too  much  inflamed,  and 
indeed  the  treasury  too  poor,  for  any  such  act  of  reconci- 
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liation  at  the  moment.  The  cares  and  capabilities,  indeed, 
of  those  first  moments  of  restored  royalty  went  no  farther 
than  to  open  every  national  wound,  as  if  the  task  was  to 
irritate  and  avenge,  not  regulate  and  pacify. 

Whilst  the  attitude  of  the  Court,  the  acts  of  its  Minis- 
ters, and  the  language  habitually  employed  by  both,  be- 
traying principles  and  tendencies  far  more  retrograde  than 
even  the  present  acts,  disquieted  and  alarmed  the  nation,  a 
crowd  of  circumstances,  less  important  in  magnitude,  but 
more  calculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  public  mind  and  excite 
it,  arose  out  of  the  inexperience,  the  fanaticism,  and  the 
vile  adulation  of  all  that  was  extravagant  in  the  ruling 
faction  by  interested  or  infatuated  men. 

M.  Beugnot  issued  an  ordonnance,  forbidding  any  one 
to  work  on  a  Sunday — an  abrupt  change  in  the  national 
habits  and  industry,  which  at  least  required  time  to  bring 
about,  as  well  as  moderation  and  good  sense  not  to  render 
oppressive.  Such  an  ordonnance  applied  by  the  majority 
of  a  people  to  a  few  objectors,  may  seem  the  right  of  the 
greater  number ;  but  when  a  few  intruders,  as  inexperienced 
as  incapable,  seek  to  impose  their  views  and  habits  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  accustomed  to  other  views 
and  other  habits,  such  pretensions  have  all  the  insolence  of 
persecution. 

There  was  no  doubt  room  and  matter  for  reform  in 
the  religious  institutions  and  habits  of  the  country,  which 
Napoleon,  in  restoring,  had  so  regulated  as  not  to  become 
dangerous  or  inimical  to  him.  He  had  extended  the  iron 
hand  of  prohibition  and  of  the  police  over  the  preaching  of 
the  clergy,  and  had  silenced  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  press. 
If  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  open  schools,  and  discounten- 
anced any  religious  instruction  other  than  what  the  colleges 
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and  the  professors  gave,  it  was  not  that  he  gave  freedom 
to  education,  or  sought  to  liberate  the  national  mind  from 
superstition.  The  clergy  had,  therefore,  much  reason  in 
the  clamour  which  they  raised,  in  1814,  against  the  im- 
perial system  of  education,  as  in  the  demands  which  they 
made  to  have  at  least  their  share  in  instructing  the  youth 
of  the  country.*  But  certain  of  the  priesthood  and  their 
partizans  at  Court  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  substituting 
their  influence  in  the  University  for  the  Imperial  Dictator- 
ship, and  making  public  education  over  altogether  to  the 
Jesuits.  Even  the  imperial  organization  of  the  higher 
clergy  was  to  be  swept  clean  away.  Napoleon  had  suffi- 
ciently humbled  and  set  aside  that  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  accepted  the  Republic  and  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  There  remained,  however, 
some  prelates  and  clergy  of  that  conforming  and  liberal 
school.  These  were  now  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Concordat,  and  to 
give  up  to  Rome  the  prerogative  of  nominating  bishops, 
which  Napoleon,  as  chief  of  the  State,  had  wisely  retained. 
The  obstacle  to  this  complete  revolution,  this  destruction 
of  the  national  church,  was  prevented,  not  by  any  voice  of 
French  remonstrance  or  opposition,  but  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardonal  Gonsalvi,  who  recommended 
the  unfledged  statesmen  of  the  Tuileries  to  proceed  more 
moderately  and  prudently  in  the  way  of  High  Church 
restoration.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  set  up  an  ultra- 
montanism  of  their  own,  and  displayed  a  zeal,  calculated 
to  keep  pace  with  the  frenzied  enthusiasm  of  the  Royalists. 
Then  France  was  covered  with  ceremonies,  and  monuments, 
and  vows  of  expiation  for  crimes,  or  for  deeds  committed 

*  See  Lamennais'  pampUet,  "  Liberty  d'Bnseignmeiit,"  1814. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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during  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  Eevolution.  Some  of 
these  were  but  just  reparation  and  the  fulfilment  of  a 
sacred  duty,  against  which  not  even  the  most  ulcerated 
revolutionist  could  demur.  When  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  were  disinterred 
from  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  where  they  had  so 
long  lain  unhonoured,  and  transferred  with  solemnity  to 
Saint  Denis,  Chateaubriand  relates,  that  he  was  present 
at  the  exhumation,  and  that  he  recognized  in  the  osseous 
remains  of  the  skull  of  Marie  Antoinette  the  smile  with 
which  the  unfortunate  Queen  had  graciously  received  him 
at  Versailles ! 

Had  the  clergy  confined  its  zeal  to  the  celebration  of  acts 
of  expiation,  the  public  would  not  have  been  moved,  and 
could  not  have  complained.  Mademoiselle  de  Raucourt, 
the  celebrated  actress,  died  about  this  time.  She  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  piety  of  her  later  years,  as  well  as  for 
her  bounty  towards  the  poor  and  clergy  of  her  parish, 
which  was  that  both  of  the  Court  and  the  French  theatre. 
When  her  body  was  brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Roch 
to  receive  the  funeral  prayers  previous  to  burial,  the  iron 
grating  in  front  of  the  church  was  found  closed.  The 
priests  of  the  church  had  revived  those  ancient  pre- 
judices which  had  existed  before  the  Revolution,  against 
admitting  comedians  to  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture. 
The  friends  who  were  accompanying  the  remains  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Raucourt  expostulated  with  the  clergy  of 
St.  Roch.  They  were  determined  not  to  say  prayers  over 
the  body  of  an  actress.  During  the  parley  a  crowd  col- 
lected, and  grew  gradually  more  indignant  as  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  was  made  known  to  them.  Impatience 
and  disgust    soon    swelled   to    imprecations    against   the 
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Government  and  the  priests,  the  mob  broke  down  the 
grating,  entered  the  body  of  the  church  forcibly  with  the 
remains  of  Mademoiselle  de  Raucourt,  and  peremptorily 
demanded  a  priest  to  perform  the  funeral  ceremony ; 
whilst  the  police  outside  and  the  new  mousquetaires  of  the 
Court  were  totally  unable  to  penetrate  the  throng  or 
disperse  it.  Fortunately  it  was  but  a  few  steps  to  the 
Tuileries,  from  which  the  monarch  might  even  have 
heard  the  tumult,  nor  was  there  any  cause  for  which  he 
would  have  been  less  prone  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  •, 
for  Louis  XVIII.,  though  dominated  by  his  brother  and 
his  niece,  and  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  the  clergy  rather 
than  joining  in  their  zeal,  was  a  sincere  lover  of  dramatists 
and  the  drama,  whilst  he  was  but  a  lukewarm  and  hypo- 
critical adherent  of  religion,  at  least  in  its  fanatical  observ- 
ances. The  King,  therefore,  despatched  a  priest  of  his 
household  to  read  the  proper  prayers  over  the  remains  of 
De  Raucourt;  and  the  insurrection  which  was  rising, 
sunk  for  the  moment  into  a  more  general  feeling  of 
derision  and  disgust. 

Sentiments  very  similar  to  this  were  excited  in  the  entire 
population  of  Paris,  about  the  same  time,  by  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, which  the  clergy  thought  fit  to  lead  through  the 
streets,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  not  merely  as  a 
personage  of  Scripture,  but  as  the  special  protectress  of 
France.  How  she  had  become  so  was  explained  in  a 
letter  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  French  prelates,  not  one 
word  of  which  letter  Louis  XVIII.  believed.  Indeed 
the  monarch  would  have  been  the  first  to  smile  at  the  idea 
of  France  having  been  placed  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  the  most  astute,  most  cruel,  and 
ignoble  of  monarchs,  Louis  XI.      The  King  in  England 

1.2 
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attributed  his  restoration  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  Paris 
he  was  equally  complimentary  in  announcing  to  the 
clergy,  that  he  owed  it  altogether  to  the  interference  of  the 
BlesseJ  Virgin.  These  acts,  too  shamefully  hypocritical 
and  too  broadly  extravagant,  were  more  worthy  of  the 
latitude  of  Madrid  than  of  Paris,  and  completed  that 
contempt  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  their  followers  were  so 
largely  sowing  the  seeds. 

'No  more  excellent  institutions  existed  than  the  schools, 
founded  by  Napoleon,  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These  schools  were 
of  different  kinds.  Whilst  at  St.  Denis,  the  daughter  of 
the  general  officer,  who  perished  in  war,  would  receive  the 
education  and  accomplishments  suitable  to  her  expectations 
and  rank ;  the  daughter  of  the  brave  peasant,  who  perished 
likewise  adorned  with  the  cross  of  the  order,  was  bred  up 
at  Loges  in  the  knowledge  of  those  household  duties, 
which  form  the  worth  of  the  farmer's  or  the  citizen's  wife. 
The  schools  of  the  latter  kind,  those  most  wanted  and 
most  prized,  were  suppressed.  The  whole  system  of 
charity  and  education  for  military  orphans  was  subverted, 
and  proofs  of  noblesse  were  demanded  for  admission  to 
those  schools  which  remained.  If  it  had  been  proposed  as 
a  problem  and  a  task  to  render  the  name  and  the  fsystem 
of  Napoleon  once  more  popular  by  contrast  with  that 
which  succeeded  it,  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  could 
not  have  acted  better  for  the  purpose  than  they  did. 

It  was  perceived,  nevertheless,  in  high  quarters,  that  far 
from  becoming  reconciled  to  the  Bourbons,  the  spirit  of 
the  army  was  daily  becoming  worse,  and  military  dis- 
affection gaining  ground.  The  blame  was  thrown  upon 
General  Dupont,  who  certainly  had  shown  neither  con- 
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sistency  nor  wisdom.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  replace 
him  by  Soult.  That  Marshal,  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
had  seemed  merely  to  be  jealous  of  the  superior  favour  which 
Ney  and  Marmont  enjoyed  and  had  earned  by  their  early 
defection.  Soult,  therefore,  took  every  opportunity  of 
rivalling  and  imitating  their  royalist  zeal.  He  was  re- 
warded by  the  military  command  of  Brittany.  In  this 
position  he  distinguished  himself  by  subscribing  largely  to 
the  monument  proposed  to  be  raised  on  the  beach  of 
Quiberon  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  who  had  fallen 
there  under  the  fire  of  the  republicans. 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  War  Office,  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  display  his  severity  towards  General 
Excelmans.  This  general,  the  comrade  and  friend  of 
Murat,  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Congress  of  European 
powers  had  determined  to  recognize  him  as  King  of 
Naples.  Excelmans  wrote  to  Murat  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  simple  fact.  The  letter  intrusted  to  a  traveller  was 
seized  upon  him  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  M.  de  Blacas 
considered  it  a  crime.  Louis  XYIII.  thought  it  merely 
necessary  that  General  Excelmans  should  be  warned  to  be 
more  circumspect  for  the  future.  Soult,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  in  the  circumstance  a  good  occasion  for  showing  his 
zeal  and  admonishing  the  army.  He  therefore  placed 
Excelmans  on  half-pay,  and  bade  him  retire  to  Bar. 
Excelmans  replied,  that  the  Countess  his  wife  was  about  to 
be  confined,  and  he  therefore  besought  a  suspension  of  the 
order,  especially  as  he  had  amassed  no  wealth  in  his  cam- 
paigns. Soult,  irritated  at  the  answer,  which  appeared  to 
allude  to  his  rapacity  as  a  commander,  ordered  Excelmans 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  off  under  guard  to  Soissons, 
Excelmans  declared  he  would  resist,  and  when  a  body  of 
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troops  came  to  his  residence  in  the  morning  to  arrest  him, 
Excelmans  exclaimed  to  the  officer  in  command,  that  he 
would  fire  on  the  first  who  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon 
him.  Having  said  this,  he  managed  to  escape  by  a  back 
door,  and  take  refuge  with  one  of  his  friends,  whence  he 
petitioned  ^the  Chamber,  appealed  to  the  public,  agitated 
the  press,  and  made  use  of  all  those  means  of  self-defence 
and  annoyance  of  which  a  constitutional  system  admits,  but 
which  being  quite  new  to  Marshal  Soult  as  Minister  of 
War,  most  sadly  perplexed  and  discomfited  that  func- 
tionary. 

It  was  a  discussion  on  this  affair  of  Excelmans,  which 
closed  the  Session  of  1814,  manifesting  at  once  the  reac- 
tionary spirit  and  complete  incapacity  of  the  Government, 
beyond  the  power  of  such  a  Chamber,  as  that  allowed  to 
survive,  to  offer  either  remedy,  succour  or  advice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONGRESS    OF     VIENNA — PRETENSIONS  OF    TALLEYRAJSTD — CLAIM    OF 
RUSSIA  AND  PRUSSIA  TO  ABSORB  POLAJSTD  AND  SAXONY — NEWS  OF 

ALLIANCE  BETWEEN   AUSTRIA,  ENGLAND,  AND   FRANCE DIVISION 

OF  SAXONY — SETTLEMENT   OF    BELGIUM — RETURN    OF   NAPOLEON 
FROM  ELBA FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING. 

Whilst  the  princes,  ministers,  and  champions  of  the 
Restoration  were  thus  labouring  to  render  the  nation  dis- 
contented and  disgusted  with  the  new  rulers,  and  with  its 
miscalled  Constitutional  Government,  the  only  able  man 
in  his  specialty,  Prince  Talleyrand,  had  assumed  the 
difficult  part  of  defending  the  interests  and  preserving  the 
dignity  of  France  at  Vienna.  A  Congress  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  there ;  but  domestic  affairs,  consequent  upon  the 
change  from  war  to  peace  had  occupied  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  so  that  they  could  not  repair  imme- 
diately to  Vienna,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
did  not  take  place  until  the  month  of  October. 

The  Congress  had  been  summoned,  as  most  of  the  poli- 
tical acts  of  the  day  were  decided  upon,  without  its  being 
well  defined  on  what  relations  or  with  what  respective 
powers  the  members  should  meet.      Whilst  France  was 
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called  to  send  a  Plenipotentiary  to  the  meeting,  the  sove- 
reigns who  had  triumphed  in  the  late  campaigns  were  still 
leagued  together,  and  mutually  styled  each  other  Allies, 
determined  to  impose  certain  arrangements  on  France,  not 
to  consult  her  as  to  their  fitness.  Two  of  the  allies,  more- 
over, Kussia  and  Prussia,  had  entered  into  private  stipula- 
tions with  each  other  as  to  the  new  demarcation  of 
European  territory,  unknown  to  the  other  allies;  and 
none  of  the  great  powers  were  disposed  to  listen  or  bow  to 
the  opinion  of  the  lesser  ones  in  the  future  arrangements 
of  either  Europe  or  even  Germany.  The  Congress,  there- 
fore, which  was  about  to  be  opened  for  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  those  great  questions  by  envoys  from  different 
countries,  very  much  resembled  in  character  the  Parlia- 
ments, which  it  was  proposed  to  summon  and  establish  in 
different  countries,  but  to  which  it  was  considered  neither 
safe,  convenient,  nor  necessary  to  intrust  the  ftilness  or  the 
fairness  of  representative  rights. 

Russia  and  Prussia,  which  had  views  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  and  which  aimed  at  appropriating  to 
themselves  those  countries  conquered  and  occupied  by  their 
armies,  were  for  confining  the  superior  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  the  four  great  allies.  Talleyrand  remonstrated, 
and  appealed  to  England,  whose  minister  could  not  but 
abet  a  more  liberal  allowance  to  common  and  general  rights. 
The  Northern  powers  were  obliged  to  admit  all  those  who 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  thus  it  resulted  that 
the  committee  destined  to  prepare  the  basis  of  territorial 
rearrangement  consisted  of  eight,  being  Austria,  England, 
France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
All  proposals  to  submit  any  question  to  the  united  Congress, 
until  it  had  been  irrevocably  settled  by  the  greater  powers. 
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were,  however,  positively  resisted ;  the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  even  of  Austria,  having  no  idea  of  sub- 
mitting their  claims  to  the  discussion  of  an  assembly, 
where  as  in  a  Parliament  the  majority  made  law. 

The  pretensions  of  the  chief  powers,  indeed,  and  the 
principles  on  which  their  pretensions  were  founded,  were  in 
truth  not  such  as  bear  or  abide  discussion.  Nor  were  the 
pleas  of  the  victors  of  Europe  in  anywise  different  from 
those  put  forward  by  him  whom  they  had  conquered — the 
right  of  conquest  and  the  law  of  force. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  to  keep  Poland  and 
incorporate  it  with  Russia,  because  the  acquisition  suited 
him,  and  had  been  made  by  his  arms.  Prussia  demanded 
Saxony  as  its  share  of  the  spoil,  the  Saxon  King  having 
remained  the  firm  ally  of  France  and  Napoleon,  and  as 
perishing  justly  with  the  support  and  the  system  to  which 
he  clung. 

These  their  several  views,  Russia  and  Prussia  had  com- 
municated to  each  other,  and  had  promised  mutually  to 
support. 

The  views  of  English  statesmen  towards  the  Continent 
were  for  the  most  part  originally  liberal  and  fair.  They 
had  a  strong  sense  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  resusci- 
tating Poland,  and  restoring  it  to  independence,  and  they 
had  also  a  wish  to  see  Germany  and  its  several  states 
endowed  with  constitutional  liberties  and  representative 
rights.  But  they  were  far  from  taking  up  the  broad 
principle  of  nationality,  or  admitting  the  right  of  a  country, 
separated  from  all  others  by  marked  geographical  limits, 
and  peopled  by  races  with  the  same  traditions  and  the 
same  tongue,  to  be  spared  the  oppression  of  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  to  be  allowed  at  least  a  national  government 
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and  sovereign,  whatever  degree  of  liberty  they  were 
prepared  for  or  might  attain.  This  would  have  implied 
the  freedom  of  Italy  from  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Poland 
from  Kussia,  and  was  more  than  England  could  take  upon 
herself  to  abet  or  to  assert. 

The  balance  of  power  weighed  more  with  English 
statesmen,  at  the  moment,  than  nationality  or  any  other 
element  of  stability.  To  erect  bulwarks  against  the  two 
great  aggressive  powers  of  France  and  Kussia  was  the 
anxiety  of  England ;  and  this  it  at  first  hoped  to  do  by 
establishing  Poland  as  an  independent  power  on  the  Vistula, 
and  by  erecting  a  new  kingdom  of  Dutch  and  Flemings 
united,  which,  consolidated  by  constitutional  government, 
might  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  French  extension 
towards  the  North. 

With  respect  to  the  Prussian  demand  of  Saxony,  the 
English  diplomatists  favoured  it,  thinking  that  Prussia 
must  be  indemnified  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  share  of 
Poland,  and  that  the  great  Protestant  powers  of  Germany 
ought  to  be  rendered  compact  and  strong.  But  all  the 
ire  and  jealousy  of  Austria  arose  at  the  prospect  of  Prus- 
sia's so  largely  extending  and  strengthening  her  power  in 
Germany,  by  absorbing  the  territories  of  a  power  which  had 
always  been  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  France 
also  entertained  similar  views  with  respect  to  Saxonv,  not 
only  from  its  being  the  victim  of  French  connexion,  but 
from  the  traditional  feeling  of  France  having  ever  been  to 
support  the  lesser  German  States  against  the  greater,  and 
to  keep  up,  by  these  means,  a  third  power  in  Germany,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  two  great  monarchic  ones.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  England  to  carry  its  point  with  respect 
to  Poland,  or  the  Low  Countries,  without  the  support  of 
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Austria,  it  was  compelled  to  join  the  Austrian  defence  of 
Saxony,  and  thus,  before  Congress  had  been  many  weeks 
old,  three  of  its  five  great  Powers  were  arrayed  against  the 
other  two. 

In  these  disputes,  the  great  ability  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
was  most  conspicuous;  and  he  it  was,  who  seemed  to 
turn  round  his  finger,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  representatives 
of  those  countries,  who,  flushed  with  triumph,  scarcely 
deigned  at  first  to  let  France  into  their  Councils.  In 
behalf  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  Talleyrand  invoked  the 
highest  principles  of  conservatism  and  the  indefeasible 
right  of  monarchs,  which,  to  set  aside,  he  declared,  was 
opening  out  again,  and  recommencing  the  crimes  and  the 
principles  of  revolution,  instead  of  condemning  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  them  for  ever.  Whilst  smiling  at  such 
arguments  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  aided  Napoleon 
in  carving  out  Europe  with  his  sword,  one  is  astonished  to 
find  that  Talleyrand  carried  not  only  his  opposition,  but 
that  of  Austria  and  of  England  so  far,  as  that  a  treaty  was 
actually  signed  between  them  on  the  30th  of  February, 
1815,  of  mutual  support  and  alliance  against  the  preten- 
sions or  attempts  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  case  of  war 
on  the  part  of  these  two  Powers,  each  of  the  three  allies 
was  to  furnish  an  army  of  150,000  men  to  oppose  them. 
England  was  thus  engaged  to  fit  out  and  pay  an  army  of 
150,000  men  on  the  Continent,  in  order  that  the  Saxons 
should  be  ruled  by  a  sovereign  at  Dresden  instead  of  by 
one  at  Berlin ;  and  in  order  that  Poland,  instead  of  remain- 
ing one  under  Russia  (for  all  thought  of  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence had  been  long  since  given  up),  should  be  divided 
between  the  three  environing  powers. 

If  England,  and  the  best  prospects  of  Germany,  and  of 
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Poland  were  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  it  would  have 
been  far  more  desirable  to  give  up  Saxony  to  complete  and 
render  compact  the  great  Protestant  kingdom  of  the  North, 
whilst  for  the  regeneration  of  Poland,  it  would  have  been 
far  better,  and  more  hopeful  to  unite  it,  even  under 
Kussian  sovereignty,  than  to  carve  definitively  that  ancient 
nation  into  three,  and  by  this  division  interest  the  thre'e 
great  environing  monarchies  in  the  permanent  extinction 
of  Poland  and  its  nationality. 

In  the  settlement  of  Poland,  at  least  one  of  two  things 
ought  to  have  been  looked  to,  either  the  intrinsic  strength 
of  Poland  to  keep  itself  independent  under  a  Russian 
sovereign,  so  as  to  command  his  respect,  necessitate  his 
conciliation,  or  resist  his  tyranny.  This  might  have  been 
attained  by  keeping  Poland  united,  compensating  Austria 
elsewhere  for  Gallicia,  the  possession  of  which  gives  her  a 
weak  and  indefensible  frontier ;  whilst  Prussia  was  ready 
and  willing  to  surrender  Posen  for  all  Saxony.  In  this 
position  the  two  great  German  Powers  might  have  guaran- 
teed the  independence  of  Poland,  which  would  thus  have 
formed  a  separation  and  a  safeguard  for  Russia.  If,  how- 
ever, this  arrangement  was  objectionable  and  unattainable, 
and  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  settling  Poland  but  by 
dividing  it,  one  of  the  results  of  which  would  be  to  leave 
the  fragments  of  it  devolving  to  Russia  altogether  Rus- 
sian, it  was  then  important  to  erect  some  other  defences 
against  Russia,  instead  of  giving  up  to  it,  not  only  both 
sides  of  the  Vistula,  but  a  territory  so  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Europe,  as  to  be  within  a  day's  march  of  Berlin ; 
Russia  thus  extending  between  Austria  and  Prussia  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Such,  however,  was  the  final 
arrangement.     Lord  Castlereagh,  called  away  to  take  part 
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in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  and  anxious  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  there  that  the  members  of  Congress  were 
still  not  in  accord  as  to  the  very  first  and  principal  point 
of  the  redistribution  of  Europe,  bestirred  himself  to  bring 
about  a  compromise.  In  this  way  every  great  object  and 
principle  was  lost  sight  of,  save  that  of  plastering  up  the 
breach.  The  nationality  of  Poland  was  destroyed  by  its 
division,  its  independence  rendered  hopeless,  even  for  the 
portion  given  to  Russia  without  any  serious  or  efficient 
stipulation.  Germany  was  left  open  to  the  aggressions  of 
Russia,  by  the  military  posts  of  the  latter  power  being  ad- 
vanced to  Kalisch,  thus  turning  and  rendering  utterly  use- 
less all  the  line  of  fortresses  which,  including  Thorn, 
Prussia  was  allowed  to  possess  on  the  Lower  Vistula.  As 
sovereign  of  the  chief  portion,  or  nucleus  of  Poland,  Russia 
was  entitled  to  look  forward  to  the  future  mastery  over  the 
whole  race,  as  neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  could  look  to 
retain  more  than  temporarily  the  provinces  allotted  to 
them.  In  short,  the  English  plenipotentiary  failed  alto- 
gether in  the  aim  of  placing  a  just  limit  or  efficient  check 
to  the  encroachments  or  despotism  of  Russia,  although,  to 
attain  this  object,  he  had  joined  Austria  in  weakening  the 
power  of  Prussia,  and  preventing  it  from  assuming  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  a  strong,  compact,  German 
kingdom. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  Prussia,  in  coming  before 
Congress,  adopted  the  mode  introduced  by  Napoleon,  of 
appreciating  territorial  acquisitions  and  valuing  empire. 
He  was  wont  himself,  and  he  taught  other  European 
princes  likewise,  to  count  by  heads  of  population,  as  by 
heads  of  cattle.  A  prince  was  lord  over  so  many  millions 
of  souls,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  suppose  so  many 
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millions  of  human  heads,  to  be  divided,  disposed  of, 
slaughtered,  or  enslaved.  Prussia  came  provided  with  this 
same  political  vocabulary,  pleaded  that  its  sovereignty 
counted  ten  millions  under  its  sway  before  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  demanded  that  these  ten  millions  should  be  made 
up,  where,  or  hpw,  seemed  not  essential.  Prussia  declared 
it  had  lost  one  half  of  its  ten  millions,  taken  by  Napoleon. 
It  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  reconquered  two  of 
these  millions — it  wanted  three  more.  Saxony  very  nearly 
supplied  them  ;  the  King  of  that  country,  by  bis  anti- 
German  policy,  having  forfeited  his  right  to  remain  a 
German  monarch.  But  Prussia  offered  the  dispossessed 
monarch  compensation,  and  the  same  number  of  subjects 
in  Luxemburg,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
proposal  did  not  suit  English  views,  which  were  directed, 
indeed  absorbed  in  the  project  of  aggrandizing  the  house  of 
Orange,  and  establishing  it  finally  as  sovereign  of  the 
whole  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  giving  it  Luxemburg  as 
a  link  with  Germany.  The  Prussian  claim  of  Saxony 
was  compromised,  as  the  Russian  one  of  Poland  had  been. 
The  Saxons,  without  the  least  regard  for  their  national 
feelings,  or  loyal  attachment,  were  split  into  two ;  Lower 
Saxony  being  made  over  to  Prussia,  Leipsic  and  the 
Bohemian  frontier  being  preserved  to  the  King. 

Thus  the  great  internal  mart  of  trade,  Leipzig,  was 
separated  by  two  or  even  thj-ee  frontiers  from  Hamburg, 
its  natural  outlet  to  the  sea ;  and  the  most  manufacturing 
district  in  Germany  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle,  de- 
prived of  its  local  market  and  excluded  from  every  other. 
But  the  statesmen  of  the  Vienna  Congress  had  no  com- 
mercial anxieties  or  interests.  Dynastic  prospects  and 
military  strength  alone  occupied  their  minds,   as  if  man 
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could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  soldier  or 
a  subject.     In  recompense  of  that  portion  of  Saxony  which 
she  did  not  obtain,  Prussia  was  presented  with  the  greater 
part  of  Westphalia,  and  of  a  large  border  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine,  which  placed  her  in  contact  with  France,  and 
made  her  the  sovereign  of  a  people  who  could  have  no 
feeling  of  allegiance  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Prussia. 
Belonging  of  old  to  the  ecclesiastical  Electors,  and  since 
their  destruction  governed  as  a  French  department,  the 
inhabitants   of  the   Rhenish   provinces  were    every  way 
unfitted  for  making  part  of  a  German  kingdom,  governed 
by  superannuated  laws,  and  professing  a  religion  antago- 
nistic to  them.     The  notion  of  surrounding  France  on  its 
northern  frontier  by  districts  and  populations  transferred  to 
a  foreign  sovereign,  for  whom  they  could  feel  no  affection, 
and  with  whose  every  act  they  were  soon  to  find  fault, 
was  abetted  by  England  as  the  only  efficient  check  upon 
French  ambition,  and  was  combated  as  such  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  whilst  in  truth  the  arrangement  was  precisely 
that  which  left  most  chances  and  prospects  for  French 
extension,  and  rendered  disaffection,  turbulence,  and  rebel- 
lion, the  inevitable  prospect  of  the  entire  north  of  Europe. 
What  was  wanting  to  Congress  and  to  its  members  was 
some  sound  and  acknowledged  principle  for  the  disposal 
and   distribution  of  the    European   soil.      Anterior   and 
hereditary  rights,  based  on  the  assumption  that  heads  of 
population  and  square  miles  of  territory  were  merely  to  be 
treated  as  other  kinds  of  property,  this  raised  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  and  checked  by  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  formed  the  only  principle  considered 
or  consulted   at  Vienna.     England,  indeed,  had  another 
care,  a  higher  anxiety,  which  was  in  some  measure  par- 
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ticipated  in  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  with  respect 
to  which  all  the  other  powers  and  plenipotentiaries  were 
ignorant  or  indiiferent.  This  was  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  continuance  of  peace  by  satisfying  the  general 
aspirations  of  all  the  educated  and  middle  classes  of  Eu- 
rope for  political  liberty  and  civil  freedom.  The  English 
Ministers,  practical  and  able  in  the  trodden  paths  of  public 
life,  were  not  very  profound  philosophers.  England  had 
thriven  under  a  Constitution,  and  they  therefore  thought  a 
Constitution  the  great  panacea  for  the  most  advanced  as 
for  the  backward  State, — for  Poland  as  for  Portugal. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  there  are  deeper  griefs  and 
ills,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  one  people  or  one 
religion  subjected  and  inferior  to  another,  which  ine- 
quality the  grant  of  constitutional  rights  is  only  calculated 
to  remedy  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  minority 
the  means  of  resistance.  How  easily  these  are  converted 
from  the  moral  and  constitutional  into  the  violent  and  rebel- 
lious; and  how  naturally  the  offended  government  or 
nation,  when  victorious,  confiscates  those  liberties  which 
have  been  employed  as  weapons  against  them,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  as  an  Irishman  and  politician,  might  have  known  ; 
yet  he  thought  he  had  established  the  throne  of  the 
Low  Countries  on  the  solid  basis  of  a  Constitution.  He 
hoped  that  Poland  and  the  German  States  might  in  the 
same  way  secure  their  independence ;  nay,  the  mere 
name  of  a  Constitution,  without  much  consideration  of  the 
faith  with  which  it  was  observed,  or  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  directed,  was  deemed,  capable  of  satisfying  French 
susceptibility,  and  reconciling  the  irritated  and  humbled 
French  to  a  dynasty  identified  with  its  disgrace  and  repug- 
nant to  its  recollections. 
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'  If  such  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  France  under 
a  constitutional  dynasty,  more  of  course  could  be  enter- 
tained of  Belgium  and  Holland,  forming  a  united,  free,  and 
contented  commonwealth.  It  was  made  part  of  their  fun- 
damental law  that  Dutch  and  Flemings  should  have  equal 
share  of  representative  power  in  Parliament.  In  order 
that  the  new  kingdom  might  not  want  a  valuable  colony, 
or  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  trade  to,  and  influence  in,  the 
far  hemisphere,  England,  whilst  retaining  the  barren  Cape, 
as  a  naval  station,  restored  the  fertile  Java  to  the  Dutch ; 
and,  however  Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  blamed  for  the 
act,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  as  politic  as  it  was 
just,  England  having  already  more  colonial  possessions  than 
her  population  or  her  capital  could  suiEce. 

The  labours  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Special  Committee, 
had  not  completed  the  task  of  constituting  Germany  as  a 
Federation,  and  fixing  the  respective  territories  of  each 
sovereign,  when  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  placed 
all  such  decisions  in  doubt  and  such  arrangements  in  abey- 
ance. .  It  had  merely  been  decided  that  Austria  should 
recover  the  territories  which  it  had  possessed  in  Italy  before 
the  Revolution,  and  that  she  should  complete  them  by  those 
of  the  Venetian  States.  The  Tyrol,  at  the  same  time, 
being  restored,  united  the  territories  of  Austria  from  Bo- 
logna and  Cattaro  to  the  confines  of  Saxony,  and  fi-om  the 
extremity  of  Gallicia,  bordering  on  the  Pruth,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ticino.  Au  empire  so  vast,  though  composed  of  so 
many  different  races  and  countries,  was  suflficient  to  com- 
pensate the  House  of  Austria  for  the  loss  of  that  vain 
crown  of  the  German  Empire,  which  brought  with  it  but 
empty  dignity  and  contested  rights. 

What  concerned  France  more  intimately  was  the  adjunc- 
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tion  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont, 
accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  turbulent 
republic,  and  of  giving  strength,  with  an  important  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  one  of  the  powers  destined  to  com- 
plete the  line  of  defence  against  the  so-much-dreaded  am- 
bition and  encroachments  of  France. 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  heaped  upon  Congress 
in  general  for  its  absorption  of  civic  republics,  and  upon 
England  especially,  from  one  of  its  commanders  having 
made  a  kind  of  promise  of  independence  to  the  Genoese 
to  induce  them  to  surrender.  A  solemn  stipulation,  how- 
ever rashly  made,  ought  to  have  been  observed  •,  nor  should 
the  independence  of  an  ancient  republic  be  less  respected 
than  the  rights  of  a  family  of  princes.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  days  of  these  civic  republics  were  past. 
They  may  have  been  necessary  in  an  age  when  commercial 
freedom  did  not  exist,  and  commercial  interests  were  not 
understood,  and  when  the  maintenance  of  the  sole  principle 
by  which  these  can  prosper  at  home,  and  fitly  employ  the 
power  which  makes  them  be  respected  abroad,  were  not  to 
be  hoped  from  feudal  and  despotic  sovereigns. 

Then  commerce  concentrated  in  great  seaports,  in 
great  central  emporiums,  needed  self-government  and 
municipal  independence  in  order  to  exist  •,  now,  however, 
that  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  a  commercial  class 
are  better  understood,  it  is  not  good  that  these  should 
separate  themselves,  and  stand  apart  from  the  country 
in  which  they  are  placed,  to  which  they  act  as  factors, 
and  of  the  population  and  sinew  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  Better  for  all  parties  that  Genoa  should  be  part 
of  north-western  Italy,  and  Venice  of  north-eastern,  with 
such  a  government  in  both  as  is  compatible  with  a  port 
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and  a  mart,  than  that  a  jealous  frontier  should  divide  the 
seaboard  from  the  land,  and  render  the  interests,  ideas,  and 
classes  of  the  one  strange  and  inimical  to  the  other.  The 
governments  into  which  Venice  and  Genoa  became  ab- 
sorbed, may  not  have  at  first  been  enlightened  or  fit  sove- 
reigns of  such  cities ;  but  the  very  possession  of  such  cities 
taught  liberal  necessities  and  wisdom  to  their  government, 
and  their  annexation  to  the  country  to  which  they  belong 
naturally^  is  a  progress  to  civilization,  although  at  first  there 
may  be  the  appearance  of  a  republic  swallowed  in  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  What  a  country  wants  to  liberate  and  to 
advance  it,  is  to  have  the  interests  and  energies  of  a  middle 
class  mingled  and  continually  active  within  it.  Whatever 
separates  them  into  distinct  parts,  or  confederations,  or 
castes,  isolates  and  neutralizes  the  civilizing  elements,  ren- 
ders it  powerless  even  for  development  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, and  dwarfs  the  country  in  its  growth.  As  long, 
indeed,  as  a  country  is  barbarous  and  feudal,  the  cities 
which  are  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers, 
such  as  Venice,  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  may  with  advantage 
remain  independent  republics ;  but  as  the  country  around, 
and  up  the  great  stream,  comes  to  progress  and  to  attain 
popular  acquirements,  and  when  the  government  itself 
begins  to  show  a  liberal  spirit,  it  is  better  that  the  men  of 
the  seaport  should  join  in  the  common  impulse  and  develop- 
ment, than  retard  or  resist  it  by  their  isolation.  Congress, 
however,  was  actuated  by  no  motive  of  this  kind.  Kepub- 
lican  Genoa,  like  monarchic  Saxony,  had  shown  a  leaning 
to  imperial  France.  Napoleon  had  made  it  the  most 
southern  port  of  his  great  empire,  thus  opening  a  large 
market  to  its  manufactures  and  scope  to  its  trade.  Genoa 
was  gratefiil,  and  was,  therefore,  to  be  punished.     Prince 
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Talleyrand,  though  he  supported  the  cause  of  Saxony,  the 
victim  of  French  connexion,  did  not  extend  a  similar  sym- 
pathy to  Genoa.  He  had  but  one  object  in  Italy,  the  one 
great  interest  impressed  upon  him  by  Louis  XVIII. :  this 
was,  to  dispossess  Murat  and  restore  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples  to  their  continental  as  well  as  insular  dominions. 

Murat  had  remained  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples,  in  consequence  of  a  convention  with 
Austria,  by  which  he  deserted  Napoleon  at  his  fall,  and 
which,  as  Napoleon  alleges,  prevented  Prince  Eugene 
with  his  Italian  army  from  marching  to  the  Emperor's 
support.  Notwithstanding,  Murat's  envoys  were  not  ac- 
knowledged at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  partly  from 
mistrust  hence  arising,  as  well  as  from  his  close  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Napoleon,  he  no  doubt  listened  to  their 
hopes  and  perhaps  favoured  their  projects.  As  proofs  of 
this  appeared,  Talleyrand  pressed  at  Vienna  for  his  removal; 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and 
<if  his  brother-in-law  at  Naples,  rendered  every  royal  esta- 
blishment in  their  neighbourhood  insecure.  Such  mistrust, 
not  concealed  at  Vienna,  created  similar  mistrust  at  Naples 
and  at  Elba.  There  was  a  kind  of  war  between  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes.  Murat  armed.  This, 
and  his  subsequent  advance  into  the  Eomagna,  so 
indisposed  both  Austria  and  England,  that  the  Treaty 
between  these  two  powers  and  France  against  Russian  and 
Prussian  encroachment,  was  said  to  include  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  Naples.  Informed  or  not  of  this, 
Murat  soon  flung  off  the  mask,  by  askuig  permission  of 
Austria  to  lead  an  army  through  North  Italy  against 
France.  Austria  replied  by  mustering  a  large  army 
in  Lombardy,   and  even  the  French   King   ordered  the 
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concentration    of    troops    in     his    south-eastern    depart- 
ments. 

The  spirit  of  the  Bourbon  government  of  France  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  serious  proposal  introduced  by 
the  Home  Minister,  Montesquiou,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  for  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  fixed  or 
moveable  that  could  be  discovered  in  France  as  belonging 
to  the  Bonapartes.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  would  not 
entertain  such  a  proposition,  which,  however,  marked  the 
spirit  of  the  Court;  and  the  Government  acted  upon  it 
in  every  way  which  was  in  its  power  by  withholding  the 
sums  stipulated  at  Napoleon's  abdication  to  be  paid  to  him 
or  to  his  relations.  The  Bourbons  and  their  party  had 
no  idea  of  political  rights  or  government,  save  that  founded 
on  personal  claims,  personal  attachments,  personal  enmi- 
ties. The  Bonapartes  had  nearly  the  same  views ;  and 
a  narrow  antagonism  arose  between  the  families,  far  more 
inveterate,  personal,  and  petty,  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  existence  of  the  two  families  in  the  same 
seas,  or  the  same  part  of  the  world,  was  indeed  impossible. 
The  Allies  of  1814  had  foolishly  made  a  settlement 
which  could  not  endure ;  and  although  they  threw  the 
blame  on  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  or  the  treachery  of 
their  chief,  the  only  persons  to  blame  were  themselves,  who 
had  patched  up  a  settlement  of  France  and  of  Europe  in 
ignorance  and  precipitation. 

None  laboured  more  strenuously  for  a  catastrophe  than 
the  Bourbons,  who,  whilst  indisposing  every  party  in 
France,  did  everything  at  the  same  time  to  provoke 
Napoleon,  and  to  afford  him  the  pretext,  the  right,  the 
incentives,  and  the  facilities  for  returning  to  France.  The 
sapient  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  laboured  by 
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the  same  means  towards  the  same  end.  For  not  only 
were  their  language  and  proposals  of  a  nature  to  inspire 
Napoleon  with  mistrust  of  Europe's  observing  its  engage- 
ments towards  him,  but  the  quarrel  between  France, 
England,  and  Austria  on  one  side,  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  as  to  how  the  spoils  of  Napoleon 
should  be  divided,  inspired  that  fallen  potentate  with  the 
belief  that  the  alliance  which  had  overcome  him  was 
already  dissolved,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  united 
Europe  to  resist  or  punish  his  return. 

Fully  informed  of  all  that  occurred,  as  well  as  of  all 
that  was  said  and  thought  in  Paris,  by  faithful  followers, 
such  as  the  Dukes  of  Bassano  and  Rovigo,  as  well  as  by 
his  relative  Hortense,  who,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  enjoyed  her  fortune  and  her  hotel 
in  Paris,  making  them  the  support  and  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Bonapartists,  Napoleon  could  not  but  have  foreseen 
the  possibility  and  conceived  the  plan  of  returning  to 
France.  His  enemies  did  not  suspect  him  of  so  bold  a 
design.  They  who  had  so  lately  seen  him  obliged  to 
recur  to  a  disguise  to  escape  the  maledictions  of  the 
population  along  the  high  road  to  the  south,  could  not 
expect  to  see  him  return  by  such  a  route.  They  deemed 
his  views  turned  towards  Italy,  and  they  attributed  much 
of  the  effervescence  of  that  country  to  his  vicinity  and  his 
machinations.  But  it  was  not  from  any  population,  how- 
ever indignant,  that  he  could  hope  for  retrieval.  That 
could  only  be  achieved  by  an  army.  And  France  con- 
tained that  army,  his  old  army,  which  had  been  neither 
broken  nor  remodified,  and  which  in  every  camp  and 
garrison  teemed  with  soldiers  irritated  and  humiliated, 
and  with  officers  maddened  by  the  closing  of  their  pro- 
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spects  and  profession,  by  the  degradation  of  the  country, 
and  the  eclipse  of  its  military  renown.  Each  emissary, 
each  bearer  of  news,  brought  to  Elba  tidings  of  conspiracy 
in  different  corps,  of  different  Generals  obedient  to  a 
sentiment  and  to  the  expression  of  a  desire  too  universal 
to  permit  a  compact,  secret,  well-directed  plot.  Every 
one,  in  fact,  would  have  a  hand  in  the  conspiracy,  which, 
in  fact,  rendered  it .  impossible.  A  thousand  schemes 
and  schemers,  Fouche',  Carnot,  and  men  similarly  placed, 
thought  themselves  each  called  on  to  provide  in  their 
way  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  So  that  pru- 
dent men,  like  Davoust,  to  whom  the  lead  and  command 
was  offered,  shrunk  from  becoming  the  chief  of  an  enter- 
prise which  was  every  one's  business,  and  nobody's  secret. 
Civilians  had  played  a  part  in  the  Restoration,  diplo- 
matists had  disposed  of  crowns,  and  a  legislative  body 
had  overthrown  one  dynasty  to  establish  another  in  its 
place.  General  oflScers,  therefore,  checked  the  eagerness 
to  overthrow  the  Bourbons  by  the  necessity  of  combining 
with  some  political  and  civilian  party,  which  could  satisfy 
the  public,  negotiate  with  Europe,  procure  funds,  and 
furnish  expenses  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  The 
conspirators  of  1815  did  not  believe,  like  those  of  1791 
and  1848,  that  Government  was  a  machine  which  could 
perform  its  functions  of  itself,  however  inexperienced  the 
hand  applied  to  it.  But  no  class  of  civilians  liked  Napo- 
poleon.  No  rational  or  liberal  man  out  of  uniform, 
however  detesting  the  Bourbons,  desired  the  return  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  there  was  thus  a  gulf  between  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Liberals — the  army  and  the  educated 
class — which  the  Bourbons  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
to  consolidate  their  throne.     A  few  of  the  leading  men 
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of  the  Constitutionalists  regarded  tte  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  the  only  personage  who  could  play  in  France  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  William  of  Orange  in  England.  But 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  comparatively  unknown.  He 
had  been  a  soldier,  certainly,  and  had  preserved  his 
dignity  in  exile,  and  a  certain  attitude  of  liberal  modera- 
tion since  his  return.  But  neither  the  army  nor  the 
French  people  knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whilst  even 
for  the  educated  to  conceive  hopes  of  him  was  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  English  liberty  and  constitutional 
theories,  than  was  as  yet  common  in  France.  The  election 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  therefore,  a  difficult 
task  for  the  Allied  Powers  on  their  entering  Paris,  was 
then  impossible  as  the  result  of  either  a  military  or  a 
popular  insurrection.  The  name  being  put  forward,  how- 
ever, and  the  Prince  thought  on,  came  as  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  Napoleon  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  make 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  French  army,  before  another 
military  General  rose  up,  or  before  the  civilian  spirit,  so 
hostile  to  him,  had  matured  its  plans,  and  rallied  round  a 
constitutional  candidate  for  the  throne. 

There  is  a  very  circumstantial  and  graphic  account  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Napoleon  at  Elba  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Duke  de  Bassano,  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  the  informa- 
tion brought  by  whom  seemed  to  have  hastened  the 
determination,  no  doubt  long  before  taken  by  Napoleon,  to 
reappear  in  France.  He  found  himself  in  Napoleon's 
cabinet  on  the  22nd  of  February.  He  was  at  first  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  reflections  of  an  abdicated  monarch  resigned 
to  his  fate ;  but  as  Fleury  gave  proofs  of  his  being  in 
Bassano's  confidence,  Napoleon  warmed,  imbibed  gratifying 
proof  after  proof  of  the  Bourbon  unpopularity,  and  con- 
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eluded  by  asking  categorically,  was  it  the  Due  de  Bassano's 
opinion  that  he  should  return  to  France.  Being  answered  in 
the  afBrmative,  he  said  he  would  think  of  it.  The  next  day 
Napoleon  summoned  the  emissary,  and  announced  to  him 
his  intention  of  returning  to  France  about  the  1  st  of  April, 
at  the  head  of  his  guard  merely,  and  with  the  determi- 
nation of  marching  straight  upon  Paris,  without  loss  of  time. 
"  I  will  forget  everything,  and  pardon  everything,"  Napo- 
leon said.  "  I  am  ready  to  give  both  to  France  and  to 
Europe  all  the  guarantees  they  can  demand.  Projects 
of  aggrandizement  I  abandon,  and  merely  seek  to  termi- 
nate by  a  solid  peace  the  ills  which  war  has  produced. 
Tell  Bassano,  however,"  said  Napoleon,  "  that  should  the 
follies  of  the  Bourbons  precipitate  their  fall  before  I 
arrive,  let  there  be  no  Regency.  I  will  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing." 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Napoleon  embarked  in  the 
few  small  vessels  found  in  the  port,  with  900  men,  and 
with  these  he  landed  in  the  little  Gulf  of  Juan,  which 
lies  between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  .1st  of  March.  The  spot  where  he  landed  and  the 
route  which  he  pursued  through  the  sparsely-inhabited 
and  ill-informed  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  showed 
that  the  purpose  of  Napoleon  was  to  appeal  to  the  military 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that,  secure  of  their  adherence,  he 
might  count  on  the  favour,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
those  who  were  not  soldiers.  The  following  is  the  address 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  was  distributed  at  first 
in  manuscript,  ere  it  could  be  printed  at  Digne,  to  the 
army : — 

"  Soldiers !  We  have  not  been  conquered.  Two  men 
who  sprung  from  our  ranks  betrayed  our  laurels  as  well 
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as  their  benefactor  and  Prince.  Those  whom  we  have 
seen  traversing  Europe  for  twenty-five  years  to  excite 
enmity  towards  us,  and  who  have  passed  their  life  com- 
bating against  us  in  foreign  armies,  cursing  our  beautiful 
France,  shall  they  pretend  to  command  and  enchain  our 
eagles,  those  who  never  dared  to  look  them  in  the  face? 
Shall  we  suffer  them  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  glorious 
labours  ?  Shall  they  take  possession  of  our  honours  and 
our  fortune  whilst  they  calumniate  our  glory  ?  If  their 
reign  should  endure,  all  would  be  lost,  even  the  memory 
of  our  immortal  victories.  With  what  inveteracy  do 
they  calumniate  us.  They  seek  to  poison  that  which  is 
the  source  of  admiration  to  the  world,  and  if  there  yet  be 
any  who  stand  up  for  our  glory,  they  are  to  be  found 
among  those  very  enemies  whom  we  have  combated  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

"  Soldiers !  I  heard  your  voice  in  ray  exile,  and  I 
hastened  to  it  through  every  obstacle  and  through  every 
peril.  Your  General,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  borne  aloft  on  your  bucklers,  is  restored  to 
you  ;  come  and  join  him.  Tear  down  those  colours  which 
the  nation  has  proscribed,  and  which  during  five  and  twenty 
years  served  as  the  rallying-point  for  all  the  enemies  of 
France.  Mount  that  tricolor  cockade  which  you  wore  in 
the  days  of  victory.  We  ought  to  forget  that  we  were 
lords  of  other  nations,  but  we  must  not  permit  these 
nations  to  interfere  with  us.  Who  can  pretend  to  be 
master  over  us?  Who  has  the  power?  Resume  those 
eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at 
Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmiihl,  at  Essnlig, 
at  Wagram,  at  Smolensko,  at  la  Moskowa,  at  Lutzen,  at 
Bautzen,  at  Montmirail !      Do  you   think    that   handful 
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of  Frenchmen  now  so  arrogant  could  have  faced  those 
eagles?  Let  them  return  whence  they  came,  and  reign 
there  if  they  like,  as  they  pretend  to  have  done  for  the 
last  nineteen  years.  Your  grades,  your  property,  your 
glory,  the  good,  the  rank,  the  glory  of  your  children,  have 
no  greater  enemies  than  the  princes  whom  strangers  have 
imposed  upon  you.  They  are  the  enemies  of  your  glory, 
condemned  as  they  are  by  the  recital  of  so  many  glorious 
actions  which  have  rendered  illustrious  the  French  people 
combating  to  escape  their  yoke.  The  veterans  of  the 
armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy, 
of  Egypt,  of  the  West,  of  the  Great  Army,  are  humili- 
ated ;  their  honourable  scars  are  disgraced ;  their  successes 
•  would  be  counted  as  crimes ;  these  brave  men  would  be 
but  rebels,  if,  as  our  enemies  pretend,  our  legitimate 
sovereigns  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Honours, 
recompenses,  affection,  are  for  those  who  served  against 
the  country  and  against  us. 

"  Soldiers !  range  yourselves  under  the  banners  of  your 
chief.  His  existence  depends  on  yours ;  his  rights  are 
but  yours  and  those  of  the  people ;  his  interest,  his  honour, 
and  his  glory  are  no  other  than  yours.  Victory  will  march 
with  the  speed  of  a  charge ;  the  Eagle  with  the  national 
colours  will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple  unto  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  You  may  then  boast  of  what  you  have 
done :  you  will  be  the  deliverers  of  your  country. 

"  In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and  respected  by  your 
fellow-citizens,  you  will  relate  your  great  deeds,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  say  with  pride :  And  I  also  was  one  of 
that  Great  Army  which  entered  twice  into  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Moscow,  and  which  washed  out  from  Paris  the 
stain  incurred  by  treason  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
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"  Honour  to  those  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  the 
country,  and  eternal  shame  to  those  criminal  Frenchmen, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  their  fortune,  who  fought 
five-and-twenty  years  with  the  foreigner  in  order  to  tear 
open  the  bosom  of  their  country. 

"  Napoleon." 

The  trying  moment  was  the  first  encounter  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  little  troop  with  the  soldiers  posted  to 
resist  his  passage.  He  was  aware  that  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  had  been  mustered  in  Grenoble,  and  in 
the  departments  bordering  on  Italy.  The  advance  of 
Murat  from  Naples  had  alarmed  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment, and  Prince  Talleyrand  had  demanded  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army  in  the  south,  not  only  to  oppose  him, 
but  to  display  to  Congress  that  Louis  XVIII.  could 
muster  and  command  a  military  force.  Napoleon  hoped 
to  reach  some  portion  of  this  army  before  any  espe- 
cial orders  or  Royalist  commanders  could  arrive  from 
Paris.  He  marched  twenty  leagues,  he  traversed  Grasse 
and  Digne,  and  was  fortunately  able  to  pass  the  Durance, 
under  the  fortress  of  Sisteron,  without  obstacle.  Some 
Royalists  proposed  to  break  down  the  bridge  which  passed 
under  the  fortress,  but  the  populace  would  not  permit 
them.  It  was  not  till  the  7th  of  March,  that  is,  after  a 
march  of  150  miles,  which  took  nearly  a  week  to  accom- 
plish, that  Napoleon  found  his  passage  opposed  by  a  body 
of  Royalist  troops.  They  were  about  1000  men,  and 
were  posted  at  Vizille,  behind  the  Isere,  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Grenoble.  An  officer  sent  on  from  the  Imperialist 
troops  was  threatened  with  being  fired  at.  It  was  then 
that  Napoleon  dismounted,  and  advanced  alone,  his  gre- 
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iiadiers  with  reversed  arms  following  at  a  distance,  he 
himself  clad  in  his  grey  surtout,  that  did  not  conceal  the 
white  facings  of  the  uniform  which  covered  his  breast. 
Silence  was  observed  in  the  ranks  as  he  approached  them. 
Stopping  when  at  about  twenty  paces,  Napoleon  took  off 
his  hat,  saluted  them,  and  said :  "  Soldiers  of  the  5th  Regi- 
ment, if  there  is  one  amongst  you  who  desires  to  kill  his 
old  General,  his  Emperor,  he  may  do  so.  I  am  here."  The 
appeal,  once  allowed  to  be  made,  was,  of  course,  resistless, 
and  was  answered  by  a  loud  shout  of  "Vive  I'Empereur!" 
With  this  shout  the  revolution  was  consummated.  The 
soldiers  in  Grenoble  had  but  one  idea,  one  determination, 
that  of  joining  the  Emperor;  and  Labedoyere,  when  he 
led  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  colonel,  did  but  follow 
the  stream. 

The  Bourbons  and  their  ministers  in  Paris  were  in  the 
mean  time  slumbering  in  full  security.  Several  of  the  old 
revolutionary  party  had  lifted  up  their  voices  to  give 
warning.  Carnot  published  his  opinion  in  a  memorable 
pamphlet.  Talleyrand  before  his  departure  for  Vienna 
had  entreated  the  King  to  gain  Fouchli,  and  employ  him 
as  head  of  the  police.  The  odium  of  a  regicide  was  at 
that  time  intolerable  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  thought  he 
had  done  enough  in  that  direction  by  appointing  Soult  to 
the  War  Office.  There  Soult  worked  far  more  harm  than 
good.  He  was  always  in  extremes.  He  sought  to  banish 
all  half-pay  officers  from  Paris ;  but  they  imitated  Excel- 
mans,  remained,  and  defied  him.  On  learning  the  resist- 
ance of  Talleyrand  in  conjunction  with  Austria  against 
Russia  and  Prussia,  he  proposed  to  strengthen  French 
diplomacy  by  an  army  of  400,000  men.  Barras  at  the 
same  time  sought  an  interview  with  the  King,  to  whom  he 
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said  he  had  important  facts  to  disclose.  M.  De  Blacas 
saw  Barras,  who  said  he  would  only  tell  his  secret  to  the 
King,  hut  warned  him  that  danger  was  near.  The  King 
would  not  see  Barras.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme  had  set  out  for  the  south,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
fervour  of  loyalty  in  the  population.  From  Bordeaux  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  wrote  word,  that  she  found  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  citizens  and  civilians;  but  the 
army,  which  she  encountered  in  that  city,  she  denounced, 
soldiers  and  officers,  as  disaffected.  A  Eoyalist  general 
officer,  who  inspected  the  garrison  of  Metz  about  the  same 
time,  was  struck  by  its  attitude.  It  was  "  like  a  convent," 
he  said,  "  with  one  soul,  obedient  to  a  superior  influence." 
The  soldiers  performed  their  military  duties  scrupulously, 
but  refused  to  join  in  any  amusement,  so  deep  was  their 
sense  of  humiliation,  so  ardent  their  thirst  of  revenge.  It 
was  the  Old  Guard  that  had  been  sent  to  form  the  garrison 
of  Metz  and  to  occupy  Lorraine,  whose  aspect  is  thus 
described.  There  was  no  need  of  any  especial  conspiracy 
for  Napoleon  to  present  himself  before  such  an  army,  and 
be  received  as  its  idol.* 

The  first  tidings  of  the  landing  and  march  of  Napoleon 
reached  M.  de  VitroUes  (Minister  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
State)  at  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  He 
rushed  to  inform  the  King,  who  did  not  at  first  see  the 
gravity  of  the  event.  He  ordered  Soult  to  be  informed  of 
it,  in  order  that  the  War  Minister  might  take  the  due  pre- 
caution. Soult  perplexed,  telegraphed  to  Lyons,  that  he 
would  send  orders  for  the  morrow.  The  Count  d'Artois 
was  despatched  to  Lyons,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 

*  See  "  Castlereagh  Papers  "—Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  October  9th,  1814. 
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ill  vain  asked  to  be  spared  the  mission.  In  the  interview 
which  the  Duke  had  with  the  King  on  this  occasion  he 
confessed  the  views  of  some  of  the  constitutional  party  to 
set  him  on  the  throne  ;  and  he  recommended  the  King 
for  this  reason  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Paris.  Mac- 
donald  was  to  accompany  them.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
or  Chou  Chou,  as  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  called  him, 
was  bidden  to  take  the  command  in  La  Vendee.  The 
Duke  of  Berri  was  to  proceed  to  Franche  Comte ;  but  when 
recollecting  that  Ney  was  governor  of  that  province, 
Ney  so  obstreperous  in  his  loyal  zeal,  it  was  thought  better 
not  to  interfere  with  existing  arrangements,  but  to  leave 
him  to  deal  with  the  military  intruder.  Ney  hastened  to 
kiss  the  royal  hand  upon  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  at 
the  same  moment  exclaimed  that,  "^  Bonaparte  should 
pay  dearly  for  his  audacity;  I  will  bring  him  to  your 
Majesty,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  an  iron  cage."  "  Go," 
said  Louis,  in  reply  to  the  Marshal ;  "  I  count  upon  your 
devotion  and  fidelity." 

Marshal  Soult,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  was  not  less 
violent  in  his  denunciations  of  the  usurper.  "  What  did 
he  want  ?— Civil  war.  What  seek  ? — Traitors.  Bonaparte 
despises  us  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  quit  a  legitimate 
and  beloved  sovereign  to  share  the  tate  of  an  adventurer." 
After  some  hours'  interval,  both  Soult  and  Ney  were  in 
Napoleon's  service  and  confidence.  What  must  we  think  of 
such  men  ?  That  they  were  serious  in  behalf  of  that  cause 
which  they  for  the  moment  thought  triumphant.  Ignorant 
alike  of  public  principle,  and  not  reared  with  that  gentle- 
manly feeling,  which  makes  attachment  to  a  chief  or  a 
cause  a  point  of  honour,  they  consulted  but  their  own 
interests  and  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and  had  not  the 
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judgment  to  see  these  aright.  They  are  melancholy  proofs 
that  heroism  may  exist,  nay,  may  continue  to  command 
popular  admiration,  without  almost  the  smallest  particle  of 
either  virtue  or  intelligence. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  not  long  deceived  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  event,  which  he  at  once  called  a  coviplot.  He 
resolved  to  convoke  the  Chamber,  a  step  which  his  coun- 
cillors, who  put  no  trust  in  constitutional  means,  openly 
deprecated.  Louis  persisted,  and  drew  up  himself  the 
proclamation. 

"  We  had  adjourned  the  Chamber  till  the  first  of  May," 
said  this  document :  "  during  the  interval  we  were  pre- 
paring subjects  for  their  deliberation.  The  result  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  led  me  to  hope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  and  general  peace,  and  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  those  labours,  which  promised  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  and  support  of  the  people.  That  tranquillity 
is  now  broken,  that  happiness  compromised  by  malevolence 
and  treason.  But  the  guilty  shall  be  confounded  by  the 
promptitude  and  wisdom  of  our  measures.  Full  of  con- 
fidence in  the  zeal  and  devotion,  of  which  the  Chamber 
have  given  so  many  proofs,  we  hasten  to  summon  them 
around  us.  If  the  enemies  of  the  country  have  founded 
their  hopes  on  the  divisions  which  they  sought  to  foment, 
its  legal  defenders  will  destroy  the  criminal  hope  by  the 
unattackable  force  of  their  indestructible  union." 

Whilst  the  King  thus  placed  his  hopes  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  moderation,  the  more  violent  demanded  the  arrest 
of  some  scores  of  confessed  Bonapartists.  M.  D' Andre, 
Minister  of  Police,  opposed  such  a  measure,  and  declared, 
that  he  would  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  if 
such  extreme  measures  were  resorted  to.     Each  day,  how- 
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ever,  with  its  tidings  of  defection,  brought  authority  to  the 
violent  Royalists^  In  obedience  to  their  wishes,  Soult 
was  dismissed  from  the  War  OflSce,  which  was  given  to 
Clarke  Due  de  Feltre,  and  D'Andre  was  superseded  in 
the  police  by  Bourrienne,  the  ex-secretary  and  personal 
foe  and  maligner  of  Napoleon,  who  consented  to  proceed 
to  a  number  of  arrests.  Fouche  was  one  of  those  marked 
for  capture — Fouchfe,  who  had  tried  to  raise  a  military 
movement  at  Lille  against  Bonaparte,  and  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  long 
and  confidential  interview  with  the  Count  d'Artois,  slipped 
with  ease  through  the  clumsy  fingers  of  Bourrienne's 
agents. 

The  vigilance  or  severity  of  the  police  were  now  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail.  They  were  as  fruitless  as  the 
military  attempts  of  the  royal  Dukes  and  of  Macdonald 
to  defend  Lyons.  These  had  erected  barricades  and  pro- 
posed to  cut  down  the  bridges.  The  populace,  however, 
mingled  with  the  soldiers  and  prevented  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  such  work.  "Cry  Vive  le  Roil"  said  one  of 
the  Princes,  by  way  of  trial  to  a  veteran  Serjeant.  "  If  I 
cry  anything,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  "  it  must  be  Vive 
VEmpereur !"  No  sooner  did  the  first  Imperialists  appear, 
than  they  were  aided  across  the  bridges,  and  were  masters 
of  Lyons :  the  Princes  had  already  escaped ;  Macdonald 
did  so  with  difficulty. 

Napoleon  paused  two  days  at  Lyons.  He  had  struck  the 
blow :  his  cause  was  irresistibly  in  the  ascendant ;  and  time 
would  do  more  for  him  than  he  could  do  for  himself  He 
felt  that  he  might  seize  again  upon  the  empire.  In  his  pro- 
gress and  his  proclamation  from  Cannes  he  had  stooped 
to  adopt  republican  language,  and  he  addressed  the  French 

VOL.  I.  N 
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as  citizens.  He  no  sooner  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
respectable  army,  than  they  became  subjects  in  his  phrase- 
ology. At  Lyons  he  issued  a  series  of  decrees,  abolishing 
the  changes  in  the  magistracy,  in  the  army,  restoring 
the  tricolor  cockade  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  sequestrating 
the  property  of  the  Bourbons,  as  well  as  all  the  estates 
and  funds  given  to  the  emigre's  from  the  resources  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  hospitals,  or  the  parishes.  Feudal 
and  noble  titles  were  declared  to  be  suppressed.  The  last 
decree  abolished  the  Charter  and  the  two  Chambers,  and 
summoned  the  Electotal  Colleges  of  the  departments,  those 
Notables  of  the  empire;  to  meet  in  Paris  in  order  to  form 
an  extraordinary  Assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  constitution,  and  at  the 
same  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  Empress  and  her 
son. 

Such  a  challenge  to  the  Constitutionalists  might  well 
drive  them  to  rally  round  the  King.  They  needed  no 
such  provocation.  None  were  more  determined  against 
Napoleon  than  De  Stael,  Constant,  Lafayette,  and  the 
liberal  minority  of  that  powerless  and  imconstitutional 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  the  Koyalist  Government 
had  preserved.  Consulted  by  the  Court,  they  recom- 
mended the  convocation  of  the  National  Guard,  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  liberal  ministry.  Lafayette  was  proposed  to 
command  the  citizen  troops,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
recommended,  as  more  popular  than  the  other  Princes,  to 
take  a  command ;  the  Court  would  hear  of  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  and  even  Chateaubriand  was  simple  enough  to 
make  the  reasonable  proposal  to  the  Constitutional  Depu- 
ties, "  to  rally  round  the  throne  and  be  slaughtered  there, 
in  order  that  their  blood  might  become  the  seed  of  future 
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liberties.''  "Constant,"  says  Lafayette,  "could  not  but 
smile  at  this  premium  put  upon  loyalty." 

"  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  writes 
Lafayette,  "  informed  them,  that  had  not  Bonaparte  dis- 
embarked in  France,  laws  had  been  prepared  for  the  elec- 
tions, for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the  diminution  of 
the  excise,  and  for  the  meeting  all  public  wishes.  On  the 
12th,  the  King  invited  the  troops  to  defend  liberty,  pro- 
mising that  henceforth  their  officers  should  be  taken  from 
their  ranks ;  on  the  15th  motions  were  printed  for  restoring 
the  half-pay  officers  to  whole  pay,  and  disbursing  the 
arrears  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

These  almost  posthumous  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
army  were  of  no  avail— they  were  not  listened  to ;  nor 
were  the  appeals  to  the  spirit  and  love  of  Constitutionalism 
in  the  middle  class  more  successful.  Civilians  could  no 
more  believe  in  the  liberalism,  than  soldiers  could  worship 
the  heroism,  of  the  Bourbons.  Still  Louis  XVIII.  took 
the  most  correct  English  examples  for  models.  He  re- 
paired in  person  and  in  solemn  ceremony  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  16th,  and  addressed  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"  Messieurs, 

"  At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  public  enemy 
has  penetrated  into  a  portion  of  my  kingdom,  and  menaces 
the  liberties  of  the  rest,  I  come  into  the  midst  of  you,  in 
order  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us,  and  which 
constitute  the  force  of  the  State.  I  have  seen  my  country 
again ;  I  have  reconciled  it  with  all  foreign  Powers,  and 
they  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  show  themselves  faithful 
to  those  treaties  which  insured  peace.     I  have  laboured 

n2 
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for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  every  day  receive  the 
most  touching  marks  of  their  love.  Can  I,  at  sixty,  better 
terminate  my  career  than  in  dying  for  its  defence.  I  fear 
nothing  for  myself,  all  for  France.  He  who  seeks  to 
light  up  amongst  us  the  torch  of  civil  war,  brings  at  the 
same  time  the  scourge  of  foreign  war.  He  comes  to 
replace  the  country  under  his  yoke  of  iron ;  to  destroy  the 
Constitutional  Charter  which  I  gave,  my  noblest  title  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  which  all  Frenchmen  cherish,  and 
which  I  here  swear  to  maintain.  Let  us  rally  round  a 
standard  so  sacred.  The  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  will  be 
the  first  to  do  so.  Let  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers lend  to  authority  all  the  powers  necessary  to  it ;  and 
this  truly  national  war  will  prove,  by  its  happy  result, 
what  a  great  people  can  do,  animated  by  the  love  of  its 
King,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State." 

Even  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons  admit  that  the  ad- 
dress deeply  moved  the  auditory,  and  that  it  was  replied 
to  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the 
Usurper !  let  us  die  with  the  King !"  amidst  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  every  manifestation  of  ardour  and 
loyalty  towards  a  prince  whose  reign  gave  the  sole,  if  not 
the  best,  hopes  of  constitutional  liberty.  Some  of  the  latter 
expressions  of  the  King's  address  were  evidently  prepared 
to  give  his  brother  the  opportunity  of  his  expressing  his 
too  long  withheld  adherence  to  the  Charter.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  just  returned  from  his  fruitless  expedition  to 
Lyons,  rose  and  approaching  the  throne,  said, — 

"  Sire,  I  know  that  I  err  against  established  rules,  in 
thus  addressing  your  Majesty.  I  crave  your  pardon,  if  I 
seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  my  own  name,  and 
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that  of  my  family,  with  what  unanimity  we  participate, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  the  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples which  animate  the  King." 

Then  turning  to  the  Assembly,  and  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  the  Prince  added, ^- 

"  We  swear   to  die  faithful  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Constitutional  Charter." 

The  enthusiasm  burst  forth  afresh  at  these  words,  and 
the  Bourbons  might  fairly  flatter  themselves  with  having 
won  Parliamentary  support.  But  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties itself  was  not  identified  with  the  nation,  and  had  no 
influence  even  with  the  citizens  of  Paris.  When  they 
were  reviewed  subsequently,  and  asked  to  form  a  volun- 
teer Legion  to  defend  the  Crown  and  Constitution,  scarcely 
a  man  stirred.  The  sentiments  of  the  army  were  known  to 
be  unanimous,  to  be  hostile,  and,  after  all,  neither  unrea- 
sonable nor  anti-national.  The  resolution  was  therefore 
unanimously  and  tacitly  taken,  to  abide  by  the  award, 
rather  than  obstruct  the  supreme  military  effort  which 
Napoleon  was  about  to  make. 

The  most  powerful  and  most  vain  protest  was  that  of 
Benjamin  Constant,  who  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party  in  a  violent  philippic.  This  is  given 
below,  in  justice  to  the  Marshals  and  military  men,  who 
made  vows  one  day  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  next  passed 
over  to  Bonaparte.  Constant,  not  illiterate,  or  rude,  or 
thoughtless,  like  Ney  or  like  Soult,  a  man  of  reflection, 
principle,  and  ^udy,  could  pour  forth  the  fierce  denuncia- 
tions on  Napoleon's  approach,  yet  allow  himself,  within  a 
few  days,  not  merely  to  forego  all  this  inveteracy,  and  to 
be  drawn  into  contact  with  the  Emperor,  but  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  promises  to  give  a  Constitution,  nay, 
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to  sit  down  and  write  in  his  justification,  and  to  labour 
in  his  behalf. 

On  the  13th,  Napoleon  left  Lyons,  and  slept  the  night 
of  the  14th  at  Ma9on.  M.  de  Lamartine,  a  native  of  this 
town,  describes  his  cold  reception  by  the  inhabitants ;  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  population  were  not  so  important  to 
him  as  the  conduct  of  the  Generals  and  the  troops,  which 
occupied  the  country  in  his  right.  This  General  was  Ney, 
whose  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  the  Bourbons  had  evapo- 
rated, on  learning  his  old  master's  reception  by  the  garrison 
of  Grenoble  and  of  Lyons.  Personal  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon he  had  none  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  army,  the  cause  of 
military  France  against  Europe,  of  which,  hopes  of  redemp- 
tion seemed  to  rise,  touched  his  heart,  and  shook  the  fidelity 
of  Ney.  He  hesitated  long :  he  consulted  the  Generals. 
Those  of  them  who  were  not  partizans,  dissuaded  flagrant 
defections  as  unworthy  of  the  soldier ;  whilst  the  hot  poli- 
tical partizans,  like  Bourrienne,  hesitated  as  much  as  Ney 
himself.  Ney  sent  an  emissary  to  espy  the  enemy's  force. 
Bertrand,  Napoleon's  Lieutenant,  sent  proclamations  and 
eagles  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  Ney  and  his  troops. 
"  Flatter,  but  do  not  caress  him,"  said  Napoleon,  "  lest  he 
think  I  fear  him."  But  the  sentiments  of  the  soldiers 
were  indubitably  for  Napoleon;  and  Ney,  however  his 
influence  might  have  withstood  their  support,  or,  for  a 
time,  kept  them  aloof,  could  never  have  led  them  against 
the  Emperor.  Ney,  therefore,  resolved  to  follow  the 
stream  that  he  could  not  stem,  and  expuessed  his  senti- 
ments frankly,  in  his  proclamation,  which  began — 

"  Soldiers  ! 

"  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever ;  the 
legitimate  dynasty  that  France  had  adopted,  reascends  the 
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throne.  To  the  Emperor  belongs  the  right  to  reign  over 
our  country.  Whether  the  Bourbon  nobles  remain 
amongst  us,  or  depart  from  us,  what  matters  it  ?  The 
sacred  cause  of  our  liberty  and  independence  will  no  longer 
suffer  from  their  sad  influence.  They  sought  to  degrade 
our  military  glory,  but  could  not.  That  glory  is  the 
result  of  efforts  too  noble  for  us  to  forget.  Soldiers,  the 
times  are  past,  when  people  can  be  governed  by  stifling 
their  rights ;  liberty  triumphs,  and  our  Emperor  will  con- 
firm it  for  ever.  Let  this  noble  cause  be  henceforth  ours, 
and  that  of  every  Frenchman.  The  brave  men  whom  I 
command,  should  become  penetrated  with  this  truth.  Sol- 
diers, I  have  often  led  you  to  victory  ;  I  will  now  conduct 
you  to  that  immortal  phalanx,  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
conducts  to  Paris,  which  will  be  there  in  a  few  days,  when 
our  hopes  and  happiness  shall  be  for  ever  realized." 

Ney  then  led  his  army  to  meet  Napoleon,  whom  he 
came  up  with  at  Auxerre,  but  whom  he  felt  greatly  em- 
barrassed to  meet.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  justifica- 
tion— what  need  of  any  such  thing  ?  My  affection  towards 
him  is  what  it  ever  was.  Ney,  when  they  met,  expatiated 
on  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  Bourbons  in  making  him 
kneel  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  be  made  Chevalier  of  St. 
Louis.  He  did  not  tell  how  deeply  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  had  offended  his  wife,  in  calling  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  The  Marechale  Ney  was  the  daughter  of  Madame 
Auginere,  one  of  the  femmes-de-chamhre  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  Duchess,  from  old  recollection,  made  use  of 
the  Christian  name  in  speaking  to  her.  The  Marechale 
thought  it  was  a  souvenir  of  her  ancient  condition.  Ney 
once  by  the  Emperor's  side,  all  hesitation  amongst  soldiers 
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vanished ;  and  the  troops  mounted  above  Montereau  to 
bar  the  road  to  Paris  disappeared,  or  joined  his  ranks  as  he 
entered  Fontainebleau. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  merits  of  a  cause  were 
summed  up  in  the  person  who  represented  it,  and  who  in- 
herited the  right  to  represent  it.  There  then  existed  no 
varied  or  complex  motives,  no  ideas  of  popular  rights,  of  a 
country's  prospects  or  glory,  independent  of  the  dynasty 
which  ruled  it.  The  Bourbons,  bred  in  times  when  such 
ideas  and  principles  prevailed,  believed  still  that  such 
always  existed,  or  should  exist.  They  considered  Ney 
and  Soult,  the  lowly-born  and  never-educated,  to  be  bound 
by  the  same  laws  and  principles  which  inspired  the  Condes 
and  Tremouilles.  They  would  not  persuade  themselves  that 
the  world  and  its  generation,  its  ideas  of  glory,  duty,  and 
honour  had  changed,  and  that  they,  unchanged,  had  fallen 
upon  a  world  which  they  knew  not. 

There  was  one  personage  so  fully  imbued  with  these 
ideas,  that  she  did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  brave  and 
gallant  soldiers  to  be  other  than  loyal  to  their  legitimate 
Prince,  other  than  faithful  to  their  solemn  oath.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  first 
news  of  the  usurper's  landing  was  announced.  This  news 
excited  contempt,  not  adherence.  The  National  Guard 
assured  the  Princess  of  their  loyalty.  The  troops  showed 
no  signs  of  being  shaken  or  affected  by  the  return  of  their 
old  General.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  boldly  against 
him.  The  fact  was,  that  none  believed  in  the  success  of 
this  audacious  enterprise.  But  when,  contrary  to  the 
general  expectation,  that  enterprise  appeared  ably  con- 
ducted, and  came  crowned  with  success,  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  every  one.     Not  only  the  line,  but  the 
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National  Guard  of  Bordeaux,  cooled  in  their  loyalty.   They 
had  been  sincere  in  their  first  expressions  of  it,  but  it  then 
did  not  imply  combat  and  sacrifice.     The  loyalty  of  that 
day  did  not  go  so  far.     General  Clausel  soon  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  to  Bordeaux,  with  a  few 
soldiers,   and  a  tricolor  flag.      The  troops  sent  against 
him  joined  him.     He  assured  the  Duchess  he  was  master 
of  Bordeaux,  and  could  enter  when  he  wished ;  and  he, 
therefore,  advised  her  to  withdraw.      She  in  turn  sum- 
moned General  Decaen,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  to 
march  against  Clausel.     He  pleaded  the  danger  of  issuing 
forth  and  leaving  the  garrison  behind,  which  might  pro- 
nounce for   Napoleon.      "  The   soldiers,"   observed   the 
Duchess,  "  swore  fidelity  to  our  family  but  two  days  ago. 
Can  they  not  be  induced  to  remain  true  to  their  oath  ?" 
Impossible !     The  Duchess  would  not  believe  it  impossible 
till  she  tried  it.     She  ordered  the  several  regiments  to  be 
drawn   out   in    their   respective  quarters.      She   repaired 
thither,  walked  through  their  ranks,  and  addressed  the 
soldiers : — 

"  Bordeaux  is  menaced.  The  National  Guard  are 
ready  to  defend  it.  Will  you  second  them  ?"  A  solemn 
silence  ensued.  " May  I  count  upon  you?"  she  continued 
to  ask.  "As  far  as  your  own  personal  safety  is  con- 
cerned," said  an  oflScer.  "  It  is  not  for  my  safety,  but  for 
the  King's  service  you  are  asked  to  provide."  "  We  can- 
not fight  against  our  brothers."  "  Brothers  !  rebels !"  ex- 
claimed the  Duchess,  "  you  have  soon  forgotten  your 
oaths.  If  there  be  any  amongst  you,  who  still  remember 
them,  let  them  show  themselves."  A  few  drew  their 
swords,  in  tokens  of  adherence.  The  Duchess  observed 
their  paucity,  and  said,  "  I  know  at  least  on  whom  I  can 
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count."  After  having  tried  each  of  the  barracks  with 
indomitable  spirit,  and  being  answered  in  the  same  way, 
the  Duchess  withdrew  to  embark,  and  abandoned  Bor- 
deaux to  the  Lieutenant  of  Napoleon.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  found  as  little  encouragement  or  adherence  in  La 
Vende'e,  and  was  obliged  to  negociate  in  order  to  be  allowed 
to  embark. 

Although  the  events  of  Bordeaux,  with  the  courageous 
efforts  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoulerae  to  defend  it,  as  well  as 
the  expedition  of  the  Due  d'Angoulerae  to  the  Rhone, 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  into 
Paris,  we  still  must  relate  these  vain  attempts  of  the 
Bourbons  to  defend  their  throne,  ere  taking  up  the  nar- 
rative of  Napoleon  reseated  there,  and  enumerating  his 
equally  vain  efforts  to  rally  more  than  the  army  around 
him,  in  his  struggle  against  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme's  plan  was  certainly  that  best 
conceived,  and  most  courageously  executed,  for  resisting 
Napoleon.  The  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehone, 
followed  by  Bonaparte  on  proceeding  to  Elba,  had  shown  a 
population  enraged  against  him.  The  cause  of  religion 
and  the  Bourbons  counted  numerous  followers  in  the  south. 
Whilst  the  Duchess  d'Angoulerae  endeavoured  to  maintain 
herself  in  Bordeaux,  M.  de  VitroUes  undertook  to  defend 
the  loyal  district  of  Toulouse,  where  he  and  his  followers 
were  subsequently  captured.  The  Due  d'Angoulerae 
hurried  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  in  dis- 
placing General  Gills  in  that  duty.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  the  Duke  made  his  entry  into  Marseilles,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  populace.  Massena, 
who  commanded  there,  and  who  was  nowhere  popular,  was 
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obliged  to  withdraw  to  Toulon.  The  Duke  was  able  to 
win  three  regiments  from  Massena,  Marseilles  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  him  with  a  body  of  from  three  to  five 
thousand  Royalist  volunteers.  Finding  himself  thus  at 
the  head  of  13,000  men,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  might 
hope  to  operate  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  south ;  and  had 
he  marched  with  the  whole  body  to  Lyons,  he  might  have 
caused  some  trouble  to  Napoleon.  He,  however,  divided 
his  army,  and  sent  one  half  of  it  under  General  Loverdo 
to  follow  the  Alpine  road,  east  of  the  Rhone,  which 
Napoleon  had  taken,  and  by  it,  to  approach  and  attack 
Grenoble.  With  the  rest,  the  Duke  himself  proposed  to 
advance  upon  Lyons.  He  was  emboldened  thus  to 
manoeuvre  with  so  small  a  force  by  the  circumstance  of 
Napoleon's  having  brought  ofi^  with  him,  towards  Paris,  all 
the  regiments  in  garrison,  or  in  occupation  of  these  depart- 
ments. This  only  offered  a  stronger  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Bourbon  cause ;  for  although  the  Imperialists  at 
Grenoble  had  merely  the  National  Guards,  or  armed 
inhabitants,  to  oppose  to  General  Loverdo,  these  sufficed  to 
arrest  his  march,  to  entice  from  him  the  two  regiments 
under  his  command,  and  to  send  the  volunteers  of  Mar- 
seilles back  in  discomfiture  to  their  homes. 

The  Duke  having  made  a  better  fight  of  it  than  Lo- 
verdo, reached  Pont  St.  Esprit  on  the  27th,  and  entered 
Montelimart  the  following  day.  Here  General  Debelle, 
despising  the  Royalist  army,  which  had  in  its  ranks  the 
10th  regiment  of  the  line,  as  well  as  other  regular  troops, 
attacked  them  in  Montelimart  with  a  few  hundred  of 
National  Guards :  these,  with  the  General,  were  defeated, 
and  the  circumstance  gave  such  courage  to  the  Duke,  that 
he  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  continued 
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his  march  upon  Lyons.  The  Imperialists  had  rallied,  col- 
lected a  few  regular  troops,  but  by  no  means  equal  in 
number  or  discipline  to  the  little  Royalist  army,  and  taken 
post  to  prevent  the  Royalists  from  passing  the  Drone. 
The  Due  d'Angouleme,  displaying  the  old  courage  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  a  skill  and  a  presence  of  mind,  not  always 
his,  led  his  troops  in  person  to  the  attack  of  the  bridge, 
carried  it,  and  entered  Valence.  Here  he  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  the  portion  of  his  army  which  he  had  given  to 
Loverdo,  and  of  whose  defeat  he  was  ignorant.  The  suc- 
cessful advance  of  the  Duke  had  alarmed  the  Imperialist 
officers,  and  whilst  several  divisions  marched  on  all  sides 
towards  him.  General  Grouchy  advanced  against  him  five 
legions.  The  Prince  soon  found  that  further  victory  was 
impossible,  and  fell  back  to  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  the  troops  that  remained. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Emperor  on 
the  occasion : — 

"  Count  Grouchy, 

"  The  King's  Ordonnance  of  March  the  6th,  and  the 
Convention  signed  at  Vienna  by  his  Ministers,  would  war- 
rant me  in  treating  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  as  he  would 
have  treated  me  and  my  family  ;  but  true  to  the  directions 
already  given  that  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  should  have 
permission  to  withdraw  from  France,  my  wish  is,  that  you 
cause  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  be  sent  to  Cette,  and  em- 
barked there,  and  that  he  be  protected  from  any  bad  treat- 
ment. You  will  capture  any  funds  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  Public  Treasury,  and  demand  of  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme _^that  he  procure  the  restitution  of  the  diamonds 
of  the  Crown,  which  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

"  Napoleon." 
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Whilst  these  acts  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme  freed  their  family  from  the  reproach  of  abandoning 
their  lately-recovered  throne  without  a  blow,  his  political 
counsellors  surrounded  Louis  XVIII.,  and  assumed  a 
hopeful  aspect  which  belied  their  fears.  It  was  their  habit, 
and  it  appeared  their  duty,  to  play  the  courtier,  and  not 
offend  Royalty  with  truth ;  all,  therefore,  treated  Napo- 
leon's enterprise,  at  first,  as  madness ;  and  even,  at  last, 
as  not  irresistible.  Marmont  proposed  to  defend  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  greater  number  deemed  it  more  prudent  for  the 
King  to  withdraw  to  some  frontier  fortress,  where  the  Con- 
stitutional standard  might  be  kept  aloft.  What  all  thought, 
but  what  none  said,  was,  that  if  in  such  a  frontier  defence 
was  found  impossible,  escape  at  least  would  be  easy. 
Lille  presented  these  advantages,  and  Lille  accordingly 
was  chosen.  On  the  19th,  therefore,  preparations  were 
made  for  departure.  The  King  closed  the  session  of  the 
Chambers,  preparatory  to  their  reassembling  in  whatever 
provincial  town  the  royal  foot  might  find  refuge  and  the 
Crown  respect.  The  royal  carriages  were  ordered  for  the 
night,  and  such  troops  as  would  obey  orders,  stationed  to 
protect  the  royal  retreat.  There  was  not  wanting  a  crowd 
of  not  mere  courtiers,  Avho  assembled  and  thronged  the 
palace  court  and  staircase,  to  bid  a  painful  and  respectful 
adieu ;  some  to  the  legitimate  monarch,  whom  they  loved 
with  the  loyalty  of  old  times,  others,  and  amongst  them 
the  most  respectable  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  who  paid 
the  same  tribute  to  the  monarch  who  carried  oflF  with  him 
the  hopes  of  Constitutional  freedom.  Louis,  depressed  by 
infirmity,  and  overwhelmed  by  events,  could  make  but  a 
hurried  adieu.  Post-horses  carried  him  with  rapidity  to 
Lille,  which  he  reached  only  to  learn  from  the  Duke  of 
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Treviso  that  the  garrison  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  and 
that  it  was  imperative  for  his  Majesty  to  pass  the  frontier, 
and  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  legions, 
anxious  to  replace  the  eagle  once  more  upon  their  colours. 
Louis  XVIII.  retired  to  Ghent. 

The  fact  of  the  King's  departure  soon  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  capital.  Count  Lavalette,  Master  of  the 
Post-office  under  the  Empire,  repaired  thither,  as  he  asserts, 
for  news ;  but  all  the  clerks  and  authorities  as  eagerly 
transferred  their  obedience  to  him  as  the  soldiers  did  to 
Napoleon.  Even  Count  Ferrand,  the  royal  post-master, 
yielded  his  place  and  authority,  and  besought  of  his  self- 
appointed  successor  a  pass,  in  due  form,  to  enable  him  to 
withdraw  in  safety.  Lavalette  instantly  despatched  a  cou- 
rier to  Fontainebleau,  to  the  Emperor,  with  tidings  that  the 
capital  was  evacuated — the  throne  vacant. 

Meantime,  the  nineteen  of  Bonaparte's  officers  placed 
upon  half-pay,  and  whom  Soult  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  remove  from  Paris,  mustered  at  St.  Denis.  They  had 
seen  the  royal  carriage  pass  in  the  night,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Eoyalist  corps  follow  Louis  XVIII.'s  route  towards 
the  north.  They  mustered,  in  consequence,  to  march  upon 
the  Tuileries.  A  certain  number  of  troops  of  the  line,  or 
rather  of  artillery,  joined  them,  and  behind  these  a  mob, 
eager  for  novelty  and  triumph.  On  their  way  to  Paris 
they  encountered  General  Excelmans,  who  was  proceeding 
to  St.  Denis  to  provoke  the  very  movement  that  he  met. 
He  became  its  chief,  and  entered  Paris  at  its  head. 

All  the  afternoon  a  crowd  had  collected  before  the  gates 
and  grating  of  the  Tuileries,  behind  which  the  National 
Guards  stood  sentinel,  more  anxious  to  prevent  turmoil  and 
pillage  than  to  engage  in  civil  combat.     They  refused  the 
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mob  entrance,  and  the  people  replied  by  threats,  of  "  Down 
with  the  Bourbons — Long  live  the  Emperor !" 

At  length,  the  arrival  of  Excelmans,  his  troops,  and  his 
cannon,  put  an  end  to  the  resistance.  The  National  Guard, 
receding,  gave  up  the  Tuileries  to  a  known  General  officer. 
The  half-pay  officers  instantly  took  possession  of  the  palace, 
its  guard-houses,  and  its  courts,  hoisting  the  tri-color  on 
the  central  dome  in  lieu  of  the  white  flag. 

At  a  later  hour  the  ladies  attached  to  the  Imperial  Court 
arrived,  took  possession  of  the  apartments  which  the  Eoyal 
Family  had  just  vacated,  and  began  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Emperor.  The  carpet  of  the  large  saloon  was  covered 
with  white  lilies ;  a  female  foot,  applied  to  one  of  these, 
told  that  it  was  only  stitched  on.  In  a  trice  scissors  were 
set  to  work,  the  lilies  unstitched,  and  the  Imperial  bees, 
which  they  had  covered,  re-appearing,  showed  the  old 
Imperial  carpet,  which  Bourbon  economy  or  prescience  had 
not  removed. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March 
ere  Napoleon  reached  Paris,  retarded  by  the  cannon  that 
flashed  to  greet  him.  In  order  to  reach  the  Tuileries  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  interior  Boulevards,  No  sooner 
were  the  wheels  heard  under  the  arch  of  the  Carrousel  than 
the  crowd  of  his  partisans  rushed  to  meet  him,  and  carried 
him  off"  in  their  arms.  The  crowd  of  women  from  above, 
stopping  the  influx  of  men  from  below,  forced  the  latter  to 
place  the  Emperor  on  his  feet,  and  he  walked  up,  pale,  but 
smiling,  into  those  halls,  the  scenes,  alternately,  of  princely 
splendour  and  of  princely  ruin.* 

♦  Pour  lui,  il  montait  lentement,  les  yeux  fermfe,  les  mains  etendues  en 
avant,  comme  un  aveugle,  et  n'exprimant  son  bonheur  que  par  sa  sourire. — 
Memoires  de  Cte.  Lavalette. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  BOURBONS— PERPLEXITY  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
FRASrCE — NAPOLEON  FORMS  A  MINISTRY — CAMBACfiR^S — FOUCHfe 
— CARNOT — MOL^ — COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  LAFAYETTE — OVER- 
TURES TO  BENJAMm  CONSTANT — ENROLMENT  OF  THE  FED:^R]@S 
— ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CHAMP  DE  MAI—  PROMULGATION  OF  A  CON- 
STITUTION— INTELLIGENCE  OF  NAPOLEON's  INVASION  REACHES 
VIENNA — MANIFESTO  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS— MILITARY  OPERA- 
TIONS— MARSHAL  NEY'S  ATTACK  ON  QUATRE  BRAS — BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO. 

The  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  the  honour  of  the  dynasty  to  prove  that  their  over- 
throw in  1814  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  The  vanity 
of  such  an  assertion  is  palpable.  None  certainly  were 
more  alarmed  and  taken  by  surprise  at  the  Emperor's 
landing  than  his  old  ministers  and  friends,  although  some 
of  them  had  conveyed  to  him  information  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Bourbons  and  the  possibility  of  his  own 
resuscitation.  The  army  was  his ;  at  least  all  of  it  which 
had  seen  him  merely  in  the  field  of  battle  and  known  him 
by  his  exploits.  The  Generals,  who  had  approached  his 
person,  penetrated  his  motives,  and  appreciated  his  cha- 
racter, did  not  love  him.  There  was  scarcely  one  who 
would  not  have  preferred  the  Bourbons  for  masters,  had 
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the  Bourbons  treated  them  fairly,  or  had  they  shown  the 
power  to  maintain  their  ground.  But  the  private  soldier 
as  well  as  the  oflScer,  up  to  the  grade  of  Colonel,  admired 
Napoleon,  identified  his  name  and  glory  with  those  of 
France.  Along  with  the  soldiers  went  the  sympathies  of 
the  peasant  classes,  from  which  they  sprung  and  unto 
which  the  greater  number  of  them  returned.*  In  some 
few  parts  of  France,  the  influence  of  priests,  who  resented 
Napoleon's  outrage  upon  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  not 
conciliated  by  the  poverty  and  dependence  to  which  he 
consigned  the  lower  clergy,  might  divert  a  few  flocks  and 
districts  from  attachment  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  senti- 
ments of  women,  lamenting  for  their  children,  might  have 
procured  in  1814  to  make  even  some  peasants  raise  their 
hands  against  the  Emperor.  But  even  that  cause  of  in- 
difference or  unpopularity  had  disappeared  before  the 
deep  sense  of  national  humiliation,  the  disturbance  of 
individual  fortunes,  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  Royalist 
party,  and  the  absence  as  yet  of  that  return  of  prosperity 
which  it  requires  more  than  a  few  months  of  peace  to 
develop.  Soldiers  and  peasants  were  Bonapartists  as  they 
are  still,  so  deeply  does  military  glory  engrave  itself  upon 
the  simple  and  popular  minds.  This  sentiment  consti- 
tuted the  conspiracy  of  1815,  against  which  the  educated 
class  protested,  and  to  which  the  civic  class  remained  in- 
different, with  the  exception  of  manufacturers,  where  they 
existed.  In  a  country,  however,  where  there  is  a  large 
array,  recruited  from  the  agricultural  population,  and 
maintaining  sympathy  and  connexion  with  them,  the 
opinion  or  the  allegiance  which  pervades  this  the  most 
■,  I 

•  "  Je  ne  suis  pas,  seulement,  comme  on  I'a  dit,  TEmpereur  des  soldats,  je 
suis  ceiui  des  paysans,  des  pKbeiens  de  la  Prance  " — Napoleon  to  B.  Constant. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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numerous  class  of  the  country  must  prevail,  if  appealed  to 
frankly  or  managed  adroitly. 

Yet,  although  it  was  on  these  classes,  which  very  gene- 
rally and  emphatically  he  styled  the  people,  on  whom 
Napoleon  could  alone  hope  to  lean  and  to  find  support, 
he  was  so  shaken  and  dispirited  by  the  force  of  his  recent 
fall,  that  he  attributed  it  at  first  to  his  neglect  of  the 
middle  and  educated  classes,  to  his  want  of  sympathy  and 
attention  to  their  desires  and  their  interests.  His  idea 
was,  that  the  war  he  was  about  to  wage,  would  prove  a 
protracted  one,  and  would  require  the  support  of  the 
educated,  the  wealthy,  and  the  citizen  classes  to  maintain 
it — of  those  classes  whose  lukewarmness  had  proved  fatal 
to  him,  he  thought,  in  1814.  Tt  was  as  diflicult  for  Na- 
poleon, with  his  precedents,  his  character,  and  the  nature 
of  his  powers,  to  conciliate  the  professional  and  educated 
men,  as  it  was  for  the  Bourbons  to  inspire  the  people  and 
their  kindred  soldiers  with  respect  or  allegiance  towards 
them.  And  this  has  been  the  perplexity  of  all  govern- 
ments in  France  and  the  stumbling-block  of  all  parties 
and  all  statesmen,  that  the  several  classes  of  that  country 
are  so  deeply  divided,  that  the  favourite  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  cannot  win  the  adherence  or  even  provide 
for  the  interests  of  the  other.  At  such  an  assertion  as 
this,  one  is  apt  to  exclaim  how  should  such  difference 
exist  in  a  country,  over  which  revolution  has  passed  its 
scythe,  cutting  down  the  great  and  the  rich  to  a  level  with 
the  poor  and  the  small,  not  merely  destroying  but  pro- 
scribing inequality,  and  making  of  the  whole  people  a 
democracy  ignorant  of  hereditary  rights  or  privileges? 
But,  unfortunately,  where  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
birth,  or  position,  or  education,  the  remaining  and  inera- 
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dicable  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  em- 
ployed, of  the  luxurious  and  the  destitute,  is  more 
glaringly  contrasted  and  more  sensibly  perceived.  Dis- 
tinction of  birth  forms  the  gold  lace  which  covers  the  seam. 
To  tear  this  off  is  but  to  lay  bare  that  seam.  Not  only 
also  does  distinction  of  birth  cover  difference  of  fortune 
in  long-settled  and  undisturbed  countries,  but  along  with 
both  exists  the  dependence  of  one  class  upon  another,  the 
poor  upon  the  rich,  with  scope  for  kindness  and  benefits 
on  one  side,  gratitude  and  resignation  on  the  other.  But 
in  France  the  Revolution  had  not  destroyed  the  poverty 
of  the  lower  class,  it  had  merely  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent in  their  poverty,  holding  their  bit  of  land  and 
starving  on  it,  or  at  least  rudely  pinched.  The  peasant, 
depending  on  no  one,  sees  a  class  above  him,  to  which  he 
owes  nought,  from  which  he  expects  nought,  and  of  which 
he  feels  nothing  but  jealousy.  Then  the  deep  schism 
between  the  peasant  and  the  bourgeois  in  France,  with  a 
mutual  repugnance  of  sentiments  and  interests,  quite  as 
great  as  that  old  one  between  noble  and  ignoble. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  educated  and  upper  classes 
in  France  have  long  lost  all  hold  and  influence  over  the 
lower  and  the  uneducated,  and  that  a  government  based 
on  the  interests,  ideas,  or  predilections  of  the  one,  is  only 
the  more  unacceptable  and  repugnant  to  the  other  The 
Bourbons  of  the  Restoration  came  in  merely  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  small  remnant  of  men  of  birth  and  high  station. 
Napoleon  had  for  him  the  people,  attached  to  military 
ideas  of  greatness  and  glory.  The  middle  class  wavered 
between,  disliked  and  was  weary  of  the  one,  was  anxious 
to  try  yet  could  scarcely  consent  to  respect  the  other.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  no  large  portion  of  the  popula- 

o  2 
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tion,  able  or  willing  to  resist  the  army, — to  interfere  with 
or  impede  the  new  trial  of  strength  and  efforts  at  retrieval 
which  it  was  about  to  make  under  its  old  chief.  The 
cause  and  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  lay  solely  on  the  success 
of  this  army ;  and  all  his  efforts  to  rival  the  Bourbons 
in  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  in  the  conciliation  of 
the  educated  and  commercial  classes,  were  merely  time 
and  labour  thrown  away.  For  genuine  civic  liberty  and 
for  the  participation  of  the  nation  in  its  own  government, 
neither  Bonaparte  or  the  Bourbons  cared.  The  greater 
part  of  the  French  educated  and  civic  public  knew  this, 
and  were  therefore  as  indifferent  as  men  could  be  to  a 
struggle,  in  which  national  pride  was,  notwithstanding  these 
political  differences,  deeply  implicated. 

After  an  hour  given  to  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  not 
his  repose,  Napoleon  summoned  his  old  councillors  and 
servitors  in  order  to  compose  a  Ministry.  The  first 
person  whom  he  spoke  to  on  this  subject  appears  to  have 
been  Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  who  was  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Tuileries  to  meet  his  arrival.  Napoleon 
wishing  him  to  resume  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
affairs.  The  negociator  of  Chatillon  had  no  wish  to  be 
again  the  idle  intermediary  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
avowed  foes.  To  be  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  which  refused  to  negociate,  appeared 
to  him  a  mockery.  Caulaincourt  knew  too  much  to 
assume  the  office.  It  was  offered  to  Mole,  who  declined 
it  on  the  plea  that  he  knew  too  little.  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  force  it  upon  the  Duke  of  Vicenza.  Cam- 
baceres,  the  old  Arch-chancellor,  and  chief  Councillor  of 
the  Emperor  for  domestic  concerns,  was  not  amongst 
those  who  hastened  to  meet  him.     He  came  when  sum- 
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moned,  but  timid  and  loving  his  ease,  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  compromise  himself  further  by  the  resump- 
tion of  office.  When  Napoleon  more  fully  explained  his 
views  to  Cambaceres  and  Mole,  he  found  them  both  "still 
more  reluctant  to  take  any  prominent  position.  Na- 
poleon's first  idea  was  to  appeal,  not  to  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, who  had  all  shown  preference  for  the  Bourbons, 
but  to  the  old  Revolutionists  and  Republicans  whom  he 
considered  the  liberal  party.  He  announced  his  intention 
of  employing  Carnot,  and  even  using  Fouche  as  a  link 
and  an  instrument  to  rout  the  old  party  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Cambaceres  and  Mole,  especially  the  latter,  considered 
such  policy  as  mistaken.  The  parties  and  the  ideas  of 
1792  they  considered  dangerous  and  defunct,  as  bringing 
no  strength,  yet  opening  the  door  for  disorder.  Mole 
carried  his  objection  so  far,  that  when  the  Council  of 
State,  acting  upon  Napoleon's  suggestions,  re-exhumed 
the  old  phraseology  of  1792,  and  proclaimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  he  refused  to  sign  it.  Mole,  how- 
ever, took  an  inferior  Ministry,  that  of  Roads  and  Bridges, 
under  which  Public  Works  were  designated.  When 
Cambaceres  consented  to  act  as  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Home  Office  was  given  to  Carnot,  who  was  touched  by 
the  political  repentance  and  Republican  language  of  the 
Emperor.  And  Napoleon's  ideas  were  now  consonant  to 
those  of  Fouch6,  whom  the  distracted  Government  of  the 
Restoration  had  sent  to  consult  by  one  embassy  and  to 
arrest  by  another,  and  who  now  sallied  to  the  Emperor 
with  every  outward  demonstration  of  zeal  and  attachment. 

His  Ministry  formed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  great 
officers  and  bodies  of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  Tuileries, 
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and  pay  the  usual  homage  of  an  address.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  Council  of  State  spoke  in  the  language 
which  displeased  Mole,  and  which  was  couched  in  that 
genuine  Bonaparte  style,  which  would  ally  the  extreme  of 
popular  and  democratic  rights  with  that  of  Imperial  dic- 
tatorship, avoiding  and  contemning  those  principles  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  so  odious  as  borrowed  from  England, 
and  as  adopted  by  the  Bourbons. 

"  The  Emperor,"  said  the  official  orator  of  the  State 
Council,  "on  reascending  that  throne  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  the  people,  restores  the  people  to  the  same 
rights.  He  does  but  recall  to  execution  the  decrees  of 
representative  assemblies  sanctioned  by  the  nation.  He 
returns  to  reign  by  that  sole  principle  of  legitimacy  which 
France  has  recognized  and  consecrated  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  which  all  the  authorities  were 
bound  by  oaths,  from  which  nothing  but  the  will  of  the 
people  could  free  them.  The  Emperor  is  again  called  to 
guarantee  by  institutions  all  liberal  principle,  individual 
liberty,  equality  of  rights,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
no  censorship,  liberty  of  worship,  vote  of  laws  and  contri- 
butions by  representatives  of  the  nation  legally  chosen, 
immutability  of  national  property,  independence  of  judges, 
responsibility  of  ministers.  The  better  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  monarch,  the  national  institutions  to 
be  revived  in  the  Great  Assembly  of  Representatives  an- 
nounced by  the  Emperor.  Till  then  the  Emperor  to 
exercise  that  power  which  the  will  of  the  nation  gave  him, 
which  no  one  had  the  right  to  deprive  him  of,  nor  even 
had  he  the  right  to  abdicate." 

Napoleon's  reply  to  this  address  developed  his  idea 
of  legitimacy.     "  Princes,"  said  he,  "  are  the  first  citizens 
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of  the  State.  Their  authority  is  greater  or  less,  as  the 
interests  of  the  nation  they  govern  demand  it.  Sove- 
reignty itself  is  hereditary,  so  far  as  the  public  interest 
requires.  Beyond  this  principle,  I  acknowledge  no  legiti- 
macy. I  have  renounced  the  idea  of  the  Great  Empire, 
of  which  during  fifteen  years  I  laid  the  foundation.  Hence- 
forth the  happiness  and  consideration  of  the  French  Empire 
shall  be  my  only  thought." 

These  sentiments  were  followed  by  decrees,  abolish- 
ing the  censorship,  decreeing  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
allowing  free  election  to  municipalities.  But  with  such 
ministers  as  Fouche  to  execute  them,  such  concessions, 
however  planned  in  word,  were  easily  neutralized  in  prac- 
tice, as  Lafayette  complained.  However,  the  thing  para- 
mount was,  the  Kepresentative  Assembly  promised,  and 
the  Constitution  which  was  to  be  proposed  to  it.  On  this 
important  subject.  Napoleon  consulted  for  the  first  month 
of  his  intercalary  reign  with  himself,  and  his  Eepublican 
allies,  Carnot  and  Fouche.  In  that  time  schemes  of  all 
kinds  were  formed,  with  the  view  of  uniting  a  Republic 
with  an  Empire. 

Finding  neither  sense  nor  consistency  in  any  of  these 
schemes,  Napoleon  resolved  to  recur  to  the  Constitutional 
Monarchists,  whom  he  had  at  first  despised.  In  the  middle 
of  April  he  summoned  to  him  Benjamin  Constant,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  communications  with  Lafayette, 
through  his  brother  Joseph  and  General  Dumas.  Constant 
came  at  the  Emperor's  call,  and  was  fascinated  by  the 
humility,  the  sincerity,  real  or  apparent,  as  well  as  the 
kindness  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  lately  denounced. 

"The  nation,"  said  Napoleon  to  Benjamin  Constant, 
"  has  reposed  twelve  years  from  all  political  agitation,  and 
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it  is  now  a  year  since  it  has  rested  from  war.  This  double 
repose  has  created  a  craving  for  activity.  It  wants,  or 
thinks  it  wants,  a  public  tribune  and  assemblies.  Such 
was  not  always  its  desire.  It  flung  itself  at  my  feet  when 
I  attained  the  Government.  You  may  remember,  you 
who  tried  opposition.  Where  was  your  power,  your  sup- 
port? Nowhere.  Iftook  less  authority  than  I  was  be- 
sought to  take.  To-day  everything  is  changed.  A  weak 
government,  in  opposition  to  the  national  interests,  has 
given  to  these  interests  the  habit  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
and  attacking  the  Government.  The  taste  for  constitu- 
tions, debates,  and  harangues,  has  returned.  It  is  after  all 
but  a  minority  that  wishes  for  such  things — mind  I  say  so. 
The  people,  or  the  multitude,  desire  but  me.  You  might 
have  seen  them  rushing  from  all  sides,  from  the  very  tops 
of  mountains,  calling,  seeking,  saluting  me.  I  achieved  no 
conquest,  returning  from  Cannes  I  merely  resumed  the 
Government.  I  am  not  only  the  Emperor  of  the  soldier, 
but  of  the  peasants  and  plebeians  of  France.  Thus  after 
all  that  has  passed,  the  people  have  returned  to  me.  There 
is  sympathy  between  us.  But  I  have  none  with  the  pri- 
vileged classes.  The  old  noblesse  took  service  under  me, 
and  crowded  my  antechamber.  There  is  not  a  place 
which  they  did  not  demand,  solicit,  and  accept.  I  have 
had  Montmorencies,  and  Noailles,  and  Eohans.  But  the 
noblesse  was  a  horse,  which  however  well  trained,  showed 
impatience  under  me.  Not  so  the  people.  Their  fibre  is 
mine.  Look  at  conscripts.  I  never  flattered  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  treated  them  rudely  and  harshly.  They 
cheered  and  worshipped  me  not  the  less.  They  look  to 
me  to  save  them  from  the  nobles,  who  have  manoeuvred 
with  such  wisdom  during  the  last  ten  months,  that  on  a 
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word  or  sign  of  mine,  they  would  be  massacred  in  every 
province.    But' I  do  not  want  to  be  king  of  a  Jacquerie.    If 
there  are  means  of  governing  by  a  constitution,  let  us  try 
it.     I  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  world,  and,  in  order  to 
insure  it,  power  without  control  was  necessary  to  me.     To 
govern  Fra,nce  alone,  a  constitution  may  do  better.      I 
aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  who  in  my  place 
would  not  have  aimed  at  it?     The  world  invited  me  to 
rule  it.    Sovereigns  and  subjects  threw  themselves  beneath 
my  sceptre.     I  rarely  found  resistance  in  France ;  but  I 
encountered  more  of  it  from  a  few  obscure  French,  than 
from  all  the  kings,  who  were  so  proud  the  other  day  in 
getting  rid  of  a  king  like  me,  of  popular  growth.     Let  us 
now  see  what  is  possible.     Bring  me  your  ideas.     Public 
discussion,  free  elections,  responsible  ministers,  freedom  of 
the  press.     I  am  for  all  these ;  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
especially.     Stifling  the  press  is  absurd.     I  am  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  if  the  people  want  liberty  I  give  it  to  them. 
I  have  recognized  their  sovereignty,  I  must  listen  to  their 
wishes,  nay,  to  their  caprice.     I  never  wished  to  oppress 
them  for  my  pleasure.     I  had  great  designs.      Fate  has 
condemned  them.     I  am  no  longer  a  conqueror,  can  no 
longer  be  one.     I  know  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  not. 
I  have  but  the  mission  to  raise  up  France  from  its  fall, 
and  give  it  the  government  that  is  suitable.     I  do  not  hate 
liberty :  I  merely  set  it  aside  when  it  obstructed  my  path. 
But  I  comprehended  it,  for  I  was  reared  in  the  thoughts 
of  it.     My  work  of  fifteen  years  has  been  destroyed,  and 
cannot  be  recommenced.     All  I  want  is  peace,  and  that  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  victories.     I  do  not  want  to  give 
you  false  hopes  about  negotiations:  there  are  none.     I 
foresee  a  difficult  struggle,  a  long  war.     To  sustain  it  I 
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require  the  support  of  the  nation.  In  return  the  nation 
will  ask  of  me  its  liberty.  It  shall  have  it.  The  position 
is  new.  I  demand  but  to  be  enlightened.  I  grow  old, 
one  is  not  at  forty-five  what  one  is  at  thirty.  The  tran- 
quillity of  a  constitutional  king  may  suit  me.  It  will  be 
best  at  all  events  for  my  son." 

Having  thus  disburdened  and  explained  himself,  Napo- 
leon flung  into  Constant's  hands  the  numerous  schemes 
and  drafts  of  a  constitution  with  which  the  Republicans  had 
furnished  him.  Some  were  modelled  after  the  govern- 
ment of  Vienna,  with  its  Inquisitions  of  State ;  others 
established  Roman  freedom,  with  the  Roman  mode  of  cor- 
recting it,  censors  to  eliminate  the  few,  a  dictator  from 
time  to  time  to  terrify  the  many.  Constant  set  to  work 
with  his  ideas  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  brought  his 
sketch  to  the  Emperor.  The  latter  objected  less  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  or  to  the  liberties  conceded,  than  to 
the  form  adopted.  Constant  proposed  blotting  out  all  the 
first  legislation,  the  civic  acts  and  history  of  the  Empire, 
the  great  man  exclaimed — 

"  That's  not  what  I  want !  You  shear  ofi"  all  my  past, 
and  I  would  preserve  it.  What  has  become  of  my  eleven 
years  of  reign.  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  them,  and  Europe 
cannot  but  remember  them.  We  must  attach  the  new 
constitution  to  the  old.  It  will  thus  have  the  sanction  of 
many  years  of  glory  and  success." 

After  all  the  difierences  between  Napoleon  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  even  between  Napoleon  and  Lafayette,  were 
not  respecting  the  fundamental  parts,  the  true  basis  of 
Constitutional  Government,  but  about  different  parts  of  the 
superstructure.  The  two  vital  principles  of  Constitutional 
Government  are,  first,  a  Chamber  of  Representatives,  freely 
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and  directly  elected ;  secondly,  the  right  of  proposing, 
initiating,  and  amending,  as  well  as  discussing  laws.  These 
two  principles  were  certainly  vitiated  and  destroyed  in  the 
old  Imperial  Constitution,  of  which  the  ruling  idea  was, 
the  formation  of  a  list  of  notables,  the  people  in  the  provinces 
electing  a  certain  number  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential amongst  them  to  form  the  assembly  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  these  again  choosing  from  amongst  them  notables 
thought  worthy  of  place,  whether  as  functionaries  or  repre- 
sentatives. The  select  body  of  men  thus  formed  and  per- 
manent, became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  Government 
patronage,  so  that  the  character  or  the  trace  of  a  popular 
representation  or  representative  was  lost.  The  members 
of  an  assembly  thus  constituted  had  no  power  of  either 
proposing  or  amending  laws.  It  was  the  mockery  of  Con- 
stitutional Government. 

But  Louis  XVIII.  had  placed  his  foot  in  precisely  the 
same  traces.  His  charter  was  just  as  bad,  worse  indeed, 
for  it  left  the  formation  of  the  electoral  colleges  to  future 
decrees  and  regulations.  So  that,  in  truth,  the  Constitu- 
tionalists upholding  the  Bourbons  against  the  Bonapartes, 
did  so  upon  a  mere  delusion,  the  octroyed  Charter  of  the 
one  being  a  tyranny  quite  as  close  and  convenient,  as  the 
Senatus  consulta  of  the  other.  The  only  difference  lay  in 
the  Bourbons  being  weak  and  dependent  on  civilians, 
whilst  the  Bonapartes  had  soldiers  to  conduct  the  policy 
of  their  Government ;  but  the  means  and  machinery  for 
being  tyrants  were  equally  at  the  disposal  of  both.  The 
great  dispute  between  Napoleon  and  Constant  was  not 
the  freedom  of  election,  or  the  initiative  power  of  the 
deputies,  but  whether  Government  should  have  the  right 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  pretenders   to  the  Crown. 
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Yet  this  claim  of  confiscation  indifferent  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  indeed  to  all  save  professional  politicians, 
(who  wished  to  preserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
changing  masters  and  transferring  allegiance,  without  any 
risk  of  property  and  advantages),  this  was  the  great 
matter  on  which  Constant  insisted,  to  the  exclusion  or 
oblivion  of  things  a  thousand  times  more  important. 

One  was  prepared  for  disputes  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  constitutional  advisers  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
of  election,  lowness  of  franchise,  power  of  the  deputies, 
freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  no: 
Napoleon  yielled  everything  of  this  kind  that  was  de- 
manded' of  him.  But  when  he  was  told  that  he  must 
abolish  the  law  of  confiscation,  and  allow  the  Bourbons  and 
their  partizans  to  receive  the  revenue  of  any  property  they 
might  possess,  in  order  to  make  use  of  these  against  him — 
when  the  Council  of  State  insisted  upon  this,  the  perfect 
immunity  of  disaffection  and  premium  on  permanent  re- 
bellion, so  convenient  to  a  nation,  which  would  provide  for 
periodical  or  frequent  changes  of  dynasty, — his  spirit 
rebelled,  and  he  saw  in  such  concessions  a  weakness  and  a 
honhommie  as  injurious  to  the  manly  character  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  hurtful  to  his  interests  and  obstructive  of  his 
policy. 

"That  is  not  my  road,"  he  exclaimed.  "You  weaken 
and  fetter  me.  France  would  not  recognize  me  under 
such  traits.  What  it  looks  for  is  the  old  arm  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  arm  which  broke  the  resistance  of  Europe. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  goodness,  of  abstract  justice,  natural 
rights.  The  first  law  is  necessity,  the  first  justice  is  the 
public  safety.  You  want  me  to  permit  men,  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  benefits  and  fortune,  to  use  that  fortmie  in 
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conspiring  against  me  abroad.  That  is  impossible  and 
absurd.  Every  Frenchman,  every  patriot,  every  soldier 
would  have  a  right  to  ask  me  for  an  account  of  that  wealth, 
which  I  allowed  to  go  to  their  enemies  and  mine  abroad. 
When  peace  comes,  it  may  be  all  very  well.  Each  time 
has  its  own  penalty,  each  circumstance  its  law,  and  every 
man  has  his  nature.  Mine  is  not  that  of  an  angel.  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  this  old  arm  of  the  Emperor  must  make 
itself  be  seen  and  felt." 

But  although  Constant  and  his  other  Councillors  of 
State  failed  in  persuading  Napoleon  to  sanction  in  his  new 
Charter  the  principle  of  perfect  impunity  and  stability  to 
the  property  even  of  those  who  were  conspiring  against 
him,  their  recommendations  of  mercy,  and  the  insisting 
that  no  blood  should  be  spilled,  had  their  full  effect.  The 
Emperor  allowed  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  escape. 
Respecting  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Toulouse,  and  whom  Napoleon  accused  of  suborning  plots 
against  his  life,  he  seemed  not  so  decided.  He  talked  of 
bringing  him  to  trial ;  but  on  a  word  of  serious  remon- 
strance from  Constant,  he  at  once  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  peerage  was  another  subject  of  difference  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Constitutionalists.  All  the  old 
revolutionary  hatred  of  a  feudal  noblesse  had  revived  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon.  The  objection  wanted  neither 
sense  or  force. 

"  The  peerage,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  present  state  of  men's  minds.  It  will  hurt  the 
pride  of  the  army,  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  re- 
publicans, make  enemies  of  thousands  of  individual  preten- 
sions. Where  am  I  to  find  the  elements  of  an  aristocracy  ? 
Old  fortunes   are   antagonistic   to  me,   new  fortunes  are 
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ashamed  of  me.  Five  or  six  illustrious  names  are  not 
enough.  Without  reminiscences,  historic  lustre,  or  great 
wealth,  on  what  would  my  aristocracy  be  founded  ?  That 
of  England  is  quite  different.  Raised  above  the  people,  it 
was  never  antagonistic  to  the  people.  Its  nobles  gave 
liberty  to  the  English  •,  and  their  grandeur  has  grown  with 
the  greatness  of  the  Constitution.  But  for  thirty  years  to 
come,  what  would  my  mushroom  peers  be,  but  soldiers  or 
chamberlains  ?  The  people  would  behold  in  my  House 
of  Peers  nothing  beyond  a  camp  or  an  antechamber." 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Emperor  yielded 
to  his  constitutional  advisers  the  establishment  of  a  peer- 
age more  feudal  and  complete  than  that  founded  by  the 
Bourbon  Charter.  It  admitted  peerages  for  life,  whereas 
Napoleon's  act  declared  all  to  be  hereditary.  What 
Constant  affects  to  be  most  offended  at  was  the  last 
article,  added,  he  thinks,  by  Napoleon  himself,  declaring 
that  in  delegating  its  power,  the  French  people  excluded 
certain  propositions  as  impossible,  such  as  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  any  Prince  of  that  family, 
even  should  the  imperial  dynasty  become  extinct.  It  also 
forbade  the  restoration  of  the  feudal  noblesse  and  its  privi- 
leges, that  of  tithes  or  of  any  dominant  church,  as  also  any 
proposal  for  considering  the  sale  of  national  property  under 
the  Revolution  as  other  than  irrevocable. 

The  promulgation  of  this  scheme  of  a  Constitution,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire,  was  it  seems  coldly  received.  The  public  saw 
war  in  the  foreground,  with  all  kinds  of  exhortations  and 
promises  to  tempt  them  to  engage  heartily  in  it.  During 
that  war,  and  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  the 
Emperor  was  to  be  absolute.     And  the  French  had  learned 
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even  from  the  Bourbons  to  disbelieve  in  the  realization  of 
a  Representative  Chamber  freely  and  truly  elected.  People 
therefore  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  talk  of  the  many 
boons,  and  the  real  liberties  promised  in  the  Additional 
Act.  Freedom  of  press,  of  person ;  the  giving  no  levies  of 
men  or  of  money,  but  in  consequence  of  a  Parliamentary 
vote ;  the  subjection  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes of  the  State  to  the  common  law,  instead  of  their 
being  only  amenable  to  the  Council  of  State;  all  these, 
never  given  nor  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  though  promised  by  the  Additional  Act  of 
Napoleon,  did  not  secure  for  the  latter  zealous  adherence 
or  popularity.  Benjamin  Constant  sought  to  console  the 
Emperor  for  this  ineradicable  distrust  of  the  middle  and 
civic  class  towards  him,  and  advised  him  to  order  the 
.election  of  the  fiiture  Representative  Assembly,  as  the  best 
way  to  overcome  this  mistrust. 

Napoleon  did  so;  but  whilst  gratifying  the  party  of 
Constitutional  Monarchists  in  this,  he  acted  more  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views  in  ordering  that  the  Additional  Act 
or  new  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of 
universal  sufirage,  and  that  all  Frenchmen  should  record 
their  votes  for  or  against  it.  These  votes  were  to  be 
despatched  from  all  the  provinces  to  Paris,  and  solemnly 
opened  and  ascertained  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Champ  de 
Mai.  This  meeting,  originally  intended  for  the  first  of 
that  month,  did  not  take  place  till  the  1st  of  June.  It 
was  to  consist  of  the  members  of  all  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  of  deputations  from 
all  the  military  and  naval  corps.  This  assemblage  of  the 
chief  civilians  of  the  provinces,  who  were  of  course  for  the 
most  part  functionaries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deputa- 
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tion  of  field  officers,  was  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  popular 
institutions  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Constitutional 
Monarchists. 

Napoleon,  who  at  that  moment  had  need  of  all  parties, 
could  give  himself  up  frankly  and  fully  to  none.  In  the 
article  and  liberties  of  the  Additional  Act,  and  the  sum- 
moning of  Chambers  to  carry  it  out,  he  certainly  made 
very  great  concessions  to  the  Constitutionalists,  greater 
than  ever  the  Bourbons  made  before  or  since.  The  Con- 
stitutionalists, with  the  exception  of  Constant,  received 
such  advances  without  either  gratitude  or  enthusiasm. 
And  Napoleon  then  fell  back  on  the  Republicans,  repre- 
senting that  the  Champ  de  Mai,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Constitution  by  universal  suffrage,  were  in  their  ideas. 
Fouche  exerted  his  utmost  to  lure  Napoleon  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  did  also  his  brother  Lucien,  who  made  his  way  to 
Paris  and  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor.  Whilst  Constant  besought  Napoleon  to  win 
the  adherence  of  the  middle  classes,  Fouche  represented 
that  there  was  no  real  force  save  in  the  army  and  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  he  meant  the  working  class, 
those  of  the  field  and  more  especially  those  of  the  metro- 
politan suburbs.  It  was  these  classes,  whose  energy  had 
saved  France  and  the  Republic  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  were  alone  capable  of  making  great  efforts 
and  great  sacrifices  now.  In  obedience  to  this  view, 
Fouche  instituted  enrolments  of  volunteers  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  troops  of  these,  under  the  old  revolutionary  name  of 
Fede'res,  marched  to  the  Tuileries  to  be  reviewed  by 
Napoleon.  He  would  allow  no  money  for  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  these  men  came  before  him  in  rags  and  dirt, 
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armed  with  pikes,  and  speaking  the  revolutionary  jargoii 
which  prevailed  in  those  popular  haunts.  But  with  all  this 
they  spoke  the  generous,  straightforward,  enthusiastic  feeling 
of  the  lower  orders. 

"  We  hail  your  return,"  they  said  to  Napoleon,  "  because 
you  are  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  defender  of  our  country. 
Why  did  we  not  get  arms,  when  foreign  kings,  summoned 
hither  by  treason,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Paris  ?  We 
could  have  lent  our  aid  to  the  citizens  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  enabled  them  to  offer  effectual  resistance.  We 
then  called  upon  you  :  you  were  absent,  and  we  shed  tears 
of  rage  to  see  our  hands  without  weapons  and  useless.  We 
have  many  of  us  been  your  soldiers  and  have  bled  for  our 
country.  Give  us  arms  as  men,  and  we  shall  know  how  to 
use  them,  not  on  behalf  of  any  party,  but  for  the  common 
defence." 

Napoleon  thanked  the  Federes  of  the  faubourgs,  but  re- 
fused to  supply  them  with  arms.  He  had  an  old  horror  of 
mobs,  which  "  can  make  revolutions,"  he  said,  "  but  can 
never  achieve  conquests."  He  sympathised  far  more  with 
Mole,  who  had  a  horror  of  all  that  savoured  of  the  old 
Republic,  than  with  Carnot  or  Fouche,  M'ho  represented 
that  nothing  but  revolutionary  means,  measures,  and  ideas 
could  save  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  and  conflicting  efforts  to 
create  confidence  and  muster  strength,  to  enlist  and  make 
use  of  large  and  influential  classes  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor,  took  place  the  ceremony  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
It  was  anything  but  republican  in  aspect.  It  would  have 
suited  the  stern  necessity  of  the  times,  as  being  military  ; 
but  the  ceremony  and  costumes  were  of  imperial  preten- 
sions.   The  Emperor  appeared  in  a  purple  cloak  lined  with 
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ermine,  his  brothers  in  white  satin,  as  ill-becoming  toi  their 
features  as  their  position.  One  dignitary  in  orange  silk, 
others  with  colours  equally  varied  and  resplendent,  sate 
near  the  altar,  at  which  a  solemn  mass  inaugurated  the 
ceremony.  The  task  of  the  day  was  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  votes  for  or  against  the  constitution.  This 
would  have  required  the  labour  of  hours,  and  of  many 
people.  But  Champollion  Figeac,  *  charged  with  the 
office,  made  hasty  work  of  it.  Of  200,000  votes,  not 
more  than  3,000  were  given  in  the  negative.  But  how 
small  a  fraction  of  the  population  was  denoted  by  the 
number  of  voters ! 

M.  Dubois  D' Angers  then,  in  the  name  of  the  electors, 
addressed  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  new  contract 
concluded  between  prince  and  people,  in  the  face  of  the 
menacing  coalition  of  Europe,  which  all  were  determined 
to  resist.  Napoleon  replied,  that  as  Emperor,  Consul,  or 
soldier,  he  held  everything  of  the  people,  and  never  had  a 
thought  but  of  it.  His  desire  was  peace,  but  peace  with 
those  who  had  taken  Belgium  from  France,  and  menaced 
to  partition  out  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  was  impossible. 
A  nation  must  lose  everything  with  its  independence. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  pomp,  the  religious  and  civil  portion 
of  the  ceremony  was  cold.  But  when  Napoleon,  flinging 
off  his  ermine  robe,  appeared  in  uniform  before  his  soldiers, 
about  to  distribute  once  more  the  imperial  eaglesr— when, 
in  a  few  words,  he  said  he  was  about  to  re-confide  to  them 
tne  eagles,  which  they  were  to  swear  to  defend  and  rally 
to,  the  military  oath,  which  the  troops  sent  back  by  aecla^ 
mation,  had  in  it  a  vigour  and  an  enthusiasm  which  civiUan 
harangues  could  not  assume.  The  Emperor  addressed  a 
*  Capefigii©  relates  tbat  ChampoUio    told  him  this. 
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few  spirited  words  to  each  regiment.  The  imperial  guard 
he  asked  to  die,  rather  than  permit  foreigners  to  give  the 
law  to  France.  The  martial  response,  given  by  these 
twenty  thousand  throats  at  one  instant,  never  died  from 
the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  who 
more  than  once  afterwards  compared  it  to  the  salutation 
of  the  Roman  gladiators  in  the  Circus.  "  Ccesar,  morituri 
te  salutant." 

A  week  afterwards  the  Emperor  presided  at  another 
ceremony,  the  opening  of  the  Chamber.  In  the  prepara- 
tory meeting  of  the  assembly  and  its  election  of  President, 
there  was  manifest  a  strong  spirit  of  independence,  and 
jealousy  of  imperial  absolutism.  Napoleon  scarcely  knew 
whether  he  met  friends  or  foes ;  and  it  was  manifest,  says 
Lafayette,  from  the  strong  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face,  that  he  experienced  great  contrariety.  Lafayette 
attributed  this  to  an  imperial  dislike  of  representative 
assemblies  of  any  kind.  But  on  the  eve  of  marching  to 
meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  and  seeing  before  him  an 
assembly  of  deputies^  much  more  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  disaster  that  might  befal  him,  than  aid  him 
sincerely  in  the  struggle  he  was  about  to  commence,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Chamber  inspired  Napoleon 
with  misgivings.  His  attitude  and  speech  were  never- 
theless, by  Lafayette's  admission,  marked  with  nobleness, 
and  Emperor  and  Chamber  parted  with  mutual  content. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  having  sailed  from  Elba 
reached  the  British  embassy,  at  Vienna  from  Florence,  on 
the  7th,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiation  with  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  had  come  to  Presburg.  '  It  had  the  effect  of 
hurrying  and  concluding  those  negotiations.  The  belief 
was,  that  he  had  gone  to  join  Murat,  and  that  their  aim 
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was  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy  ere  they  entered 
France.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  11th,  when  the  world 
of  diplomacy  was  assembled  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Princess 
Metternich,  the  whole  truth  of  Bonaparte's  daring  and 
Bourbon  weakness  burst  upon  the  members  of  Congress. 
The  conquests  of  armies  for  several  campaigns,  the  labours 
of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  for  so  long  a  time,  were 
shivered  like  glass.  It  was  a  deep  humiliation  for  the 
wisdom  congregated  at  Vienna.  The  first  impulse  of  some 
was  to  burst  out  laughing  at  their  own  impotence  and  want 
of  foresight.  But  this  was  a  dangerous  sentiment,  were 
it  to  become  general.  Not  only  were  the  great  powers 
and  their  great  men  menaced  with  being  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe,  but  the  spoilers  were  threatened  with  the 
chance  of  losing  their  prey.  Prussia  had  but  just  swal- 
lowed half  Saxony,  and  extended  its  dominions  along  the 
Rhine.  Austria  had  appropriated  Venice,  and  pushed  her 
authority  to  Bregentz  and  to  the  Ticino.  The  two  powers 
had  allowed  Russia  to  absorb  and  extend  the  Polish  Grand 
Duchy  as  the  price  of  their  own  aggrandizement.  England 
had  put  together  a  new  kingdom,  which  was  to  preserve 
the  Scheldt  from  France,  and  was  to  complete  the  barrier 
of  North  Europe  against  that  ambitious  power.  All  these 
spoils  became  insecure,  and  this  political  edifice  tottering, 
by  the  sole  fact  of  the  advent  of  Napoleon.  To  oppose 
him  at  once  by  their  united  power  was  the  plain  dictate  of 
interest  and  pride.  On  that  point  there  could  have  been 
no  hesitation.  But  on  whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  profit, 
should  they  again  undertake  the  weighty  and  expensive 
work  of  reconquering  France? 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  supremely  disgusted  with 
the  Bourbons,  who  had  contemned  his  counsels,  and  dis- 
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owned  a  portion  at  least  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
Russia,  His  friend  and  com.panion  at  Yienna  had  been 
Eugene  de  Beauhiarnais.  His  first  exclamation,  on  learn- 
ing the  flight  of  the  Bourbons,  was,  that  he  had  foreseen, 
and  knew  "  that  it  could  not  last."  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
fof  some  time  left  Vienna,  and  been  replaced  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  far  from  being  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
Bourbons ;  but  when,  in  the  first  conversation  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  afi;er  th^  catastrophe,  the  Bourbons  had  been 
set  aside  as  worthless,  and  their  champion,  Talleyrand, 
reduced,  as  one  of  them  testifies,  from  the  extreme  of  in- 
solence to  the  lowest  grade  of  humility,  the  thought  which 
came  to  animate  the  German  Powers  shocked  and  alarmed 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Russian  Autocrat. 
The  military  statesmen  of  Germany,  especially  of  Prussia, 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  dividing  France  amongst  them, 
shearing  it  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  treating  that  country  in  the  same  way 
that  Napoleon  had  treated  Germany.  This  neither  suited 
the  views  of  England  nor  Russia,  both  of  which  Powers, 
England,  at  least,  naturally  desired  to  see  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent France  as  well  as  a  strong  and  independent  Ger- 
many Besides  these  motives  was  another :  Louis  XVIIL 
and  his  brothers  set  aside,  the  next  claimant  was  the  son  of 
l^apoleon,  with  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  for  Re- 
gent ;  for  to  impose  either  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  Eugene 
Beauharnais  upon  the  French,  could  neither  of  them  unite 
parties,  either  in  France  or  out  of  it,  in  their  favour.  To 
replace  France  under  Austrian  influence  would  not  have 
suited  Alexander.  Thus,  after  the  first  disgust  towards 
the  Bourbons  had  evaporated  in  the  minds  of  the  influen- 
tial Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  all  recurred  to  the  plan  upon 
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which  they  could  alone  agree,  the  re-establishment  of 
Louis  XVIII. 

Prince  Talleyrand  was  wont  to  give  himself  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  this  unanimous  resolution.  M.  de 
Lamartine,  from  the  same  source,  gives  minute  and  inte- 
resting details  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  during  that 
memorable  week.  He  represents  Alexander  as,  at  first, 
declaring  himself  sick  of  war,  and  determined  never  to 
draw  sword  again  for  the  Bourbons,  The  reasons  which 
Talleyrand  adduced,  either  to  exculpate  the  Bourbons  or 
represent  them  as  the  sole  rulers  which  could  preserve 
France  the  tranquil  ally  of  Europe,  are  given,  the  finesse  of 
Talleyrand  being  clothed  with  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine. 
Events  have  disproved  the  truth  of  many  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  notably  of  that  which  represented  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  as  the  only  solid  and  durable  foundation  of 
government.  Prince  Talleyrand's  representations  had,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  effect.  His  great  ability  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  the  Bourbon  cause  triumphed  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  much  as  the  cause  of  dynastic 
candidates  for  sovereignty  generally  prevail,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  really  no  substitute  or  competitor  whose 
elevation  would  not  be  fraught  with  far  more  inconve- 
nience, and  betray  far  more  weaknesses.* 

Much  time  was  not  taken  for  deliberation.    The  news  of 

*  "  I  have  frequently  told  your  Highness,"  writes  Wellington  to  Metter- 
uich,  on  the  20th  of  May,  "  that  the  only  chance  of  peace  for  Europe  consists 
in  the  estahlishment  in  France  of  the  legitimate  Bourbons.  The  establishment 

of  any  other  Government,  whether  in  the  person  of  ■ -,  or  in  a  Regency 

in  the  name  of  young  Napoleon,  or  in  any  other  individual,  or  in  a  Republic, 
must  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  large  military  establishments,  to  the  ruin  of 
all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  till  it  shall  suit  the  convenience  of  the  French 
to  commence  a  contest  which  can  be  directed  only  against  you  or  others  for 
whom  we  are  interested." 
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Napoleon *s  success  only  reached  Vienna  on  the  lltb,  and 
on  the  13th  the  Allied  Powers  published  the  following 
Manifesto,  not  merely  denouncing  war  to  Bonaparte,  but 
considering  Louis  XYIII.  as  the  rightful  King  of  France, 
in  whose  support  warlike  operations  were  to  be  undei*- 
taken : — 

"The  Powers  which  signed  the  Tfeaty  of  Paris,  re- 
assembled in  Congress  at  Vienna,  informed  of  the  evasion 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  armed  entry  into 
France,  owe  to  their  own  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  social  order,  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 
In  thus  breaking  the  Convention,  which  fixed  him  in  Elba, 
Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his 
existence  is  attached.  By  reappearing  in  France,  with 
projects  of  trouble  and  overthrow,  he  has  deprived  himself 
of  the  protection  of  law,  and  has  rendered  manifest  in  the 
face  of  the  universe  that  truce  or  peace  with  him  is  impos- 
sible. The  Powers,  therefore,  declare  that  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte has  put  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations,  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  perturbator  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  he  is  handed  over  to  public  vengeance. 
The  Powers  declare  that  they  will  employ  all  means,  and 
unite  their  efforts  to  guarantee  Europe  from  an  attempt 
which  threatens  to  fling  nations  back  into  the  disorder  and 
misfortune  of  devolution.  And  though  persuaded  that  all 
France,  rallying  round  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  will  soon 
annihilate  this  aim  of  criminal  and  powerless  insanity,  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe^  animated  by  the  same  principles 
and  sentiments,  deckrej  that  if,  against  all  probability,  real 
danger  should  arise,  they  shall  be  prepared  to  afford  to  the 
King  of  France  and  the  French  nation^  as  well  as  to  any 
Goverhiiient  attached,  necessary  succour^,  as  soon  as  they 
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are  demanded,  for  re-establishing  public  tranquillity,  and 
putting  down  those  who  endanger  it." 

Whatever  hesitation  Austria  might  have  had  in  repu- 
diating Napoleon,  it  was  removed  by  the  warlike  move- 
ments of  Murat,  who,  in  the  middle  of  March,  commenced 
his  operations  for  freeing  the  north  of  Italy  from  Austrian 
troops.  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  such  movements 
as  concerted  with  Napoleon,  whose  sister,  Pauline,  had 
sailed  from  Elba  to  Naples.  Military  and  financial  con- 
ventions, therefore,  were  quickly  added  at  Vienna  to 
political  ones.  Austria  stipulated  to  place  350,000  men 
under  Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  to  operate  on  the  east  of 
France.  England  and  Prussia  were  to  collect  a  combined 
army  of  250,000  men  in  Belgium,  under  the  command  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to 
bring  200,000  Russians  into  the  field ;  whilst  England 
was,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  three  Powers. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  made  every  efibrt  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  European  Powers.  Baron  Vincent 
took  charge  of  a  letter  to  Marie  Louise,  which  her  father 
intercepted.  Emissary  after  emissary  was  sent  to  Vienna  •, 
Metternich  either  imprisoned  or  dismissed  them.  Mon- 
trond,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand's,  penetrated  to  him.  All 
that  Prince  said,  was  to  advise  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  and 
"  not  mistake  fortune  as  the  Emperor  had  mistaken  the 
hour."  Napoleon's  relative,  Hortense,  wrote  to  Alexander. 
The  latter  declared  there  could  be  neither  truce  nor  peace 
with  Napoleon.  He  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Sove- 
reign ;  it  could  not  reach.  All  Caulaincourt's  couriers  and 
envoys  were  arrested  and  sent  back.  France  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  enemies,  closing  gradually  upon  it 
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in  mute  determination  to  exchange  nothing  but  blows  with 
Bonaparte.  Fouchfe  alone  succeeded  in  opening  commu- 
nications with  Vienna,  where  it  was  hoped  that  subtle  agent 
might  be  induced  to  betray  his  master.  Napoleon  disco- 
vered the  intrigue :  one  of  the  events  which  troubled  and 
distracted  his  mind  from  what  should  have  been  its  sole 
care  and  e£Port,  his  military  defence.  Fouche',  who  could 
never  trust  his  own  fortune,  or  that  of  his  country,  to  one 
scheme  or  to  one  party,  was  trying  to  get  Austria  to 
favour  a  scheme  of  Regency  during  the  minority  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  The  Austrian  envoys  did  not  say  nay  to 
this  idea,  and  M.  Pleury  de  Chaboulon,  employed  on  this 
expedition,  asserts  that  the  Sovereigns  were  ready  to  accept 
Napoleon  himself  as  regent  for  his  son.  The  absurdity  and 
the  aimlessness  of  the  proposal  cast  a  doubt  on  the  truth,  or 
the  seriousness  of  the  negotiation.  When,  on  subsequently 
forming  the  Council  of  Government  in  his  absence  he 
appointed  Caulaincourt  to  be  one,  the  latter  protested,  and 
craved  a  military  command.  "  If  you  do  not  consent  to 
stay,"  observed  Napoleon,  "  I  shall  depart,  leaving  behind 
me  not  a  single  friend  on  whom  I  can  rely." 

Could  Napoleon  have  foreseen  that  the  result  of  his 
tirst  military  operations  would  be  an  action,  decisive  one 
way  or  the  other,  he  might  have  cared  little  for  Fouche"s 
unprincipled  intrigues,  or  the  wordy  hostility  of  the 
Chambers.  But  a  doubtful  and  prolonged  struggle, 
such  as  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  maintained 
against  the  coalition  of  his  foes,  could  not  but  be 
weakened  with  such  traitors  as  Fouchfe  in  the  ministry, 
and  with  a  Parliament  haranguing  for  Parliamentary 
and  popular  rights,  at  a  time  when  the  independence 
and    integrity    of    the    country    were    menaced    by    a 
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million  of  greedy  and  vindictive  soldiers.  Napoleon  is 
accused  of  having  proposed  to  break  the  Chambers  ere  he 
set  out  for  the  field.  "  They  have  not  given  me  a  regi- 
ment, or  a  crown-piece,"  he  said.  Such  bursts  of  choler^ 
and  of  expressions  in  accordance  with  that  choler,  rather 
than  with  serious  intention,  were  well  understood  by  those 
who  knew  him, — by  no  one  better  than  Fouche,  whom,  at 
this  time,  he  threatened  to  hang  as  a  traitor,  "  to  no  one's 
regret,"  the  Emperor  added  ;  yet  Fouche  bade  him  a  calm 
adieu,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  He  took  leave  of  the 
Chamber,  declaring  that  the  Constitution  was  his  polar 
star,  and  that  all  should  rally  to  it.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  deprecated  all  discussion  which  led  to  diminish  public 
confidence,  so  desirable  at  such  a  crisis.  "  Do  not  imi- 
tate," said  he  to  the  Deputies,  "  the  politicians  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  who,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  barbarian 
foes,  spent  their  time  in  abstraction  and  debate,  when  the 
machines  of  the  enemy  were  battering  the  walls  of  the 
capital."  His  parting  words  to  his  ministers  were  equally 
touching,  true,  and  prophetic.  He  addressed  himself  es- 
pecially to  Fouche  :— 

"  Like  all  men  about  to  die,"  observed  the  Emperor, 
"  we  have  nothing  to  disguise  from  one  another.  If  I 
fall,  the  patriots  fall  with  me ;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  folly  in  you  to  betray  me.  After  I  have  gone,  you, 
Kevolutionists,  are  for  ever  lost  under  the  Bourbons.  I 
am  your  last  Dictator.     Meditate  upon  my  words." 

On  his  return  from  Elba,  the  Emperor  found  the  so 
lately  colossal  army  of  France  reduced  to  140,000  men. 
To  raise  it  to  double  that  number  was  feasible,  for'  al- 
though the  young  generation  of  military  age  had  been 
more  than  decimated,  the  garrisons  and  prisoners  restored 
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to  France  by  the  peace  supplied  a  number  of  veterans.  To 
raise,  enlist,  and  organize  this  force,  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
was  no  light  task.  To  equip  them,  find  clothes,  arms, 
horses,  and  guns,  was  even  still  more  difficult.  The  great 
arsenals  and  large  depots  of  these  military  requirements, 
had  been  placed  by  Napoleon  beyond  the  present  frontier 
of  France,  and  by  their  unconditional  surrender  of  the  for- 
tresses, the  Bourbons  had  given  up  all  the  Imperial  store  of 
guns  and  material.  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
twelve  millions  sterling  annually,  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
materials  of  war,  independent  of  his  regular  war  budget, 
which  amounted  to  as  much,  independent  of  other  contri- 
butions raised  in  foreign  countries.  But  now,  to  refit  his 
army,  and  meet  every  other  exigency,  Napoleon  had 
scarcely  two  millions  sterling.  "  One  million  found  in  the 
treasury,  was  not  more  than  sufficient,"  says  M.  MoUien, 
"  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  left  by  the  ousted  Govern- 
ment." Stock  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  francs 
was  found  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  bills  of  the  Receiver- 
General  of  Departments  for  a  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
fell  to  the  new  Government.  But  such  was  the  depression 
of  the  market,  and  the  distrust  of  monied  men,  that  little 
more  than  40  per  cent  could  be  realized  of  these  solid 
mortgages  on  the  wealth  of  a  great  nation.  Ouvrard 
advanced  him  two  millions  sterling.  Sums  of  money,  in- 
considerable for  his  wants,  yet  remarkable  as  no  delusive 
sign  of  the  devotion  of  his  admirers,  were  contributed  in 
voluntary  gifts,  and  placed  often  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  during  a  review,  or  when  he  appeared  in  public. 
With  these  resources.  Napoleon  had  upon  his  lists,  at  the 
commencement  of  June,  little  short  of  300,000  soldiers, 
without  counting  the  National  Guard,  destined  some  to 
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defend  the  fortresses,  others  to  preserve  tranquillity 
throughout  a  territory  torn  by  so  many  conflicting  parties. 
From  this  number,  nearly  a  third  were  to  be  deducted  for 
the  sick,  absent,  and  non-effective. 

Of  the  200,000  or  220,000  bayonets,  which  he  could 
really  muster,  he  had  (supposing  that  he  marched  into 
Belgium  with  his  main  army),  to  leave  20,000  men  in 
Alsace,  10,000  in  the  Jura,  and  20,000  in  Savoy — these 
50,000  destined  to  check  Austria  and  Piedmontese  in- 
vasion ;  10,000  were  stationed  in  the  south  of  France 
from  Toulon  'to  Toulouse,  and  3,000  men  at  Bordeaux ; 
the  sea-ports  and  the  Pyrenees  required  protection  from 
the  English  and  the  Spaniards,  whilst  the  disaff'ected 
populations  of  the  south  were  with  diflSculty  kept  down. 
La  Vende'e,  at  the  same  time,  served  the  Royal  cause  by 
the  menacing  attitude  of  its  chiefs  and  population,  which 
demanded  an  army  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  veterans 
under  Greneral  Lamarque  to  awe  it.  Fouche  pacified 
some  of  the  chiefs  by  representing  to  them,  that  the  fate 
of  the  Monarchy  or  the  Empire  would  soon  be  decided  in 
Flanders,  and  that  blood  would  be  idly  spilt  in  La 
Vendee  for  a  cause,  which  the  million  soldiers  of  the 
Allies  would  decide  elsewhere.  The  Marquis  Louis  de  la 
Rochejaquelin  would  not  allow  his  army  to  be  rendered 
idle  by  such  consideration.  He  commenced  open  war, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  his  solitary  and  uncompromising  en- 
thusiasm. 

Napoleon  had  but  120,000  men  left,  wherewith  to 
operate  offensively  against  the  English  and  the  Prussians, 
who,  each  with  armies  of  100,000  men,  were  cantoned 
across  Belgium  from  Brussels  to  Namur.  The  necessities 
of  finding   provisions^  for  the    men    and    horses  of  such 
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armies  kept  them  necessarily  apart.  Still  there  were  but 
fifteen  leagues  between  the  two  head- quarters.  The 
Prussians  touched  the  frontier,  whereas  the  English  were 
at  least  two  marches  removed  from  it,  so  that  Napoleon 
could  scarcely  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  Prussians 
first.  His  purpose,  however,  was  to  fall  merely  on  the 
advanced  corps,  which  at  Charleroi  formed  their  right, 
drive  it  back  on  the  main  body  towards  Namur,  and  pushing 
on  to  occupy  the  roads  and  position  between  them  and  the 
English,  force  these  either  to  abandon  Brussels,  or  fight  a 
battle  to  protect  it,  unaided  by  the  Prussians. 

The  Emperor  reached  his  army  at  Avesnes  on  the 
13th.  On  the  following  morning  was  issued  a  stirring 
proclamation  to  the  soldiers,  informing  them,  that  the 
time  was  come  "  to  conquer  or  die." 

The  same  day  orders  were  given  to  the  different 
chiefs  and  divisions  to  march  to  the  frontier  and  pass  it 
on  the  following  morning,  directing  their  march  upon 
Charleroi.  One  of  the  generals  of  divisions  whom  this 
order  reached  was  Monsieur  De  Bourmont.  Though  a 
Vendean,  and  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  he  had  solicited 
and  accepted  this  command,  Gerard  and  Ney  both  an- 
swering for  his  fidelity,  and  overcoming  the  objections  of 
Napoleon.  Bourmont  no  sooner  found  himself  possessed 
of  the  Emperor's  intention  and  military  aim,  than  he 
galloped  off  with  it  to  Blucher  at  Namur.  Blucher 
received  the  traitor  as  he  deserved,  but  made  not  the  less 
use  of  his  intelligence,  by  hastening  to  concentrate  three 
corps  of  his  army  behind  Charleroi,  so  as  to  be  in  force  to 
meet  the  French.  It  was  too  late  for  Napoleon  to  change 
his  plan.  He  pushed  on,  occupied  Charleroi,  and  drove 
Ziethen,   who  commanded  the   Prussian  corps  quartered 
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there,  behind  it.  Charleroi,  Brussels,  and  Namur  form 
three  points  of  a  triangle ;  two  roads  proceed  north  from 
Charleroi,  one,  the  high  road  to  Brussels,  passing  through 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo ;  another,  which  took  a 
direction  half  way  between  Namur  and  Bruxelles,  and 
bisected  the  roads  between  the  English  and  Prussian 
quarters.  Master  of  Charleroi,  Napoleon  summoned 
Ney,  who  had  just  arrived.  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier 
were  the  only  three  of  his  old  Marshals  whom  he  purposed 
employing  at  the  main  army.  He  left  Davoust  at  the 
War-office  in  Paris,  and  Mortier  now  had  an  attack  of 
sciatica,  feigned  or  real,  whicli  disabled  him.  Soult  filled 
the  old  office  of  Earthier,  as  head  of  the  staff.  Napoleon 
evidently  mistrusted  his  old  Marshals.  He  let  none  of 
them  into  the  secret  of  his  movement  till  the  last  moment. 
Ney  and  Mortier  he  only  summoned  on  the  eve  of  action. 
Ney  did  not  get  his  command  till  the  campaign  had 
commenced.  He  saw  the  Emperor  at  Charleroi  on  the 
15th.  Their  first  words  were  about  Bourmont's  defection. 
Ney  expressed  his  surprise  and  excuses,  and  the  Emperor 
observed,  "  Those  that  are  blue  remain  blue,  those  that 
are  white  are  always  white."  He  then  ordered  Ney  to 
take  two  corps,  those  of  D'Erlon  and  Reille,  18,000  men 
the  one  and  23,000  the  other ;  with  these  to  follow  the 
road  to  Brussels  and  seize  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras, 
where  the  road  from  Brussels  branched  off  to  Namur,  and 
through  which  the  English  army  in  any  attempt  to  succour 
or  join  the  Prussians  towards  Namur  must  pass.  "  Do 
you  know  the  position,"  asked  Napoleon?  "  How  should 
I  not,"  replied  the  Marshal,  "  I  was  campaigning  there 
twenty  years  ago."  "  Quatre  Bras  is  the  key  of  everything. 
Take   the   two  corps,   and    be   master   of    Quatre    Bras 
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before  midnight"  Ney  promised  to  be  so  in  two  hours. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Napoleon  pushed  on  the 
remainder  of  the  army  to  Fleurug,  driving  Ziethen  before 
him,  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  two-thirds  of  the  army 
with  Napoleon  bivouacked  at  Fleurus;  of  the  remaining 
third,  one  division  with  Ney,  instead  of  occupying  Quatre 
Bras  as  the  Marshal  had  promised,  stopped  short  at  Frasnes, 
the  other  division,  that  of  D'Erlon,  not  having  come  up. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Emperor  found,  first  of 
all,  that  Ney,  with  unaccountable  remissness,  had  not  occu- 
pied Quatre  Bras ;  and,  secondly,  that  instead  of  merely 
one  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  Blucher  had  concen- 
trated three  divisions,  numbering  upwards  of  90,000  men 
before  him-  On  the  first  tidings  of  Napoleon's  advance, 
received  from  Bourmont  or  some  other  source,  Blucher 
had  marched  at  once  from  Namur  to  withstand  the  first 
brunt  of  the  French,  warning  at  the  same  time  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  come  to  his  succour.  Eeceiviug  the 
intelligence  on  the  night  of  the  15th  at  Brussels,  the 
Duke  had  put  his  several  corps  in  motion,  and  they 
reached  Quatre  Bras  one  after  the  other  during  the  suc- 
cessive hours  of  the  16th.  Ney,  when  he  came  up  on 
that  day,  found  a  body  of  the  enemy,  not  only  equal  to 
his  own,  for  D'Erlon's  division  remained  still  behind,  but 
able  to  offer  formidable  resistance.  Having  lost  twenty 
precious  hours,  he  resolved  to  redeem  them  by  desperate 
charges  of  horse,  in  which  arm,  as  well  as  artillery,  he  was 
vastly  superior.  But  his  enemies  maintained  themselves 
in  the  wood,  or  flung  themselves  into  squares,  around 
which  the  French  cavalry  could  ride,  but  into  which  they 
could  not  penetrate;  and  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  Ney 
accordingly  could  not  accomplish. 
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A  certain  portion,  however,  of  Napoleon's  design,  the 
even  tardy  attack  of  Ney  upon  Quatre  Bras  allowed  the 
Emperor  to  accomplish :  this  was  to  be  able  to  fall  upon 
as  much  of  the  Prussian  army  as  presented  itself,  without 
their  receiving  any  aid  from  the  English.  Blucher  had 
posted  himself  on  a  long  height  or  rising  ground,  at  either 
end  of  which  was  a  village,  St.  Amand  and  Ligny.  He 
mustered  90,000  bayonets.  Napoleon  had  about  70,000, 
French  writers  say  not  so  many.  Napoleon  determined 
not  the  less  to  attack,  and  he  reckoned  certainly  on 
driving  the  Prussians  from  their  position.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  It  was  necessary  to  rout  and  so  discomfit 
them,  that  they  would  be  unable  for  some  time  to  rally 
and  to  bring  any  important  aid  to  the  British,  when 
these  in  turn  should  be  attacked  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  force.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  orders  to  Ney, 
whom  he  supposed  in  possession  of  Quatre  Bras,  to  de- 
spatch one  of  his  divisions,  D'Erlon's,  to  fall  upon  the 
Prussians  in  flank  and  rear,  whilst  he  attacked  them  in 
front.  One  of  the  aide-de-camps  sent  with  this  message 
encountered  D'Erlon,  who  had  not  yet  joined  Ney,  at 
Frasnes,  and  caused  him  to  turn  aside  towards  Ligny. 

Napoleon  wishing  to  give  time  for  D'Erlon  to  arrive  in 
the  Prussian  rear,  waited  till  three  o'clock,  when  he  gave 
the  signal  of  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  two 
villages,  whilst  the  artillery  was  directed  against  the  corps 
held  in  reserve  behind  and  between  them.  Both  villages 
were  fiercely  defended  by  the  Prussians,  taken  and  retaken 
with  varying  and  indecisive  success  :  in  the  midst  of  which, 
however,  Napoleon  perceived  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  the 
equal  conflict  with  far  less  employment  of  men  and  with 
the  keeping  together  a  far  larger  reserve  than  Blucher. 
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In  fact,  he  had  his  whole  Guard  yet  fresh  to  pour  in 
when    Blucher   had   no   longer   a   man.      The  Emperor 
paused    before   he    struck   the   decisive   blow,    expecting 
tidings  of  D'Erlbn,  whose  coming  would  have  insured  not 
merely  victory  but  rout.     And  at  one  time  D'Erlon  did 
appear  with  his  corps  of  30,000  men,  marching  for  Frasnes, 
at  the  order  of  Napoleon.     But  ere  he  could  make  his 
presence  known  to  the  Emperor,  or  fall  upon  the  Prus- 
sians, a  pressing  despatch  from  Ney,  under  whose  orders 
he  was,  peremptorily  ordered  his  instant  return  to  Quatre 
Bras,  where  the   Marshal  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  his 
ground  against  the  entire  army  of  Wellington.     Napoleon 
therefore  waited  in  vain,  and  as  evening  fell  was  obliged 
to  conclude  the  battle  of  Ligny,  by  directing  the  reserve 
of  his  Guard  against  the  two  villages.     In  the  spent  state 
of  the  Prussian  army,  these  veteran  troops  not  only  carried 
both  villages,  but  the  Imperial  cavalry  completely  rode 
down  and  defeated  whatever  Prussians  endeavoured  to  stand 
or  rally  on  the  plain.     Blucher  himself  was  unhorsed  and 
ridden  over  in  the  mSlee ;  and  the  Prussian  division,  not  in 
irreparable  disorder,  or  with  any  loss  of  guns,  was  driven  from 
the  field,  but  still  in  full  retreat.    By  the  unfortunate  tardi- 
ness of  Ney,  first  in  not  hurrying  on  D'Erlon's  corps,  then  in 
not  occupying  Quatre  Bras,  Napoleon's  want  of  a  fresh 
division  to  complete  his  victory  came  to  clash  with  Ney's 
necessity  of  maintaining  his  position,  and  D'Erlon,  between 
the  conflicting  order  of  the  two  commanders,  spent  the 
16th  in  marching  back  and  forwards  the  two  or  three 
leagues  which  separated  Frasnes  and  Quatre  Bras  from 
the  field  of  Ligny.     Had  Ney  performed  his  promise,  or 
acted  with  his  former  energy,  or  had  D'Erlon  obeyed  the 
Emperor's  order   rather   than   the  command  of  him    to 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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whom  he  was  expressly  subordinate,  the  Prussian  army 
would  have  been  put  so  completely  hors  de  combat  that 
Wellington  himself  would  not  have  offered  battle  on  the 
ridge  of  Waterloo.  Ney  was  well  aware  that  he  was  peril- 
ling the  Emperor's  entire  plan  of  campaign,  and  was  over- 
heard frequently  to  breathe  the  wish  that  one  of  the  cannon 
shot  which  tore  the  ground  around  him,  would  in  sweeping 
him  from  existence  put  an  end  to  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

No  sooner  was  the  English  General  made  aware  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians,  than  he  gave  orders  for  withdraw-^ 
ing  his  troops  from  Quatre  Bras,  a  position  now  useless  to 
him.  He  concealed  his  movements  by  a  strong  rear-guard. 
Yet,  could  Napoleon  have  made  an  early  resolve,  united 
all  his  forces,  and  marched  upon  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras,  or  retreating  from  it,  no  doubt  he  could  have  fought 
with  them  a  few  hours'  most  advantageous  battle  on  that 
day,  without  the  possibility  of  being  disturbed  by  the 
Prussians.  He  contented  himself,  however,  with  sending 
Ney  fresh  orders  to  attack  Wellington,  whilst  he  awaited  at 
Ligny  all  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  till  made  more  fully 
aware  of  circumstances.  He,  then,  as  he  had  despatched 
40,000  men  under  Ney  on  the  previous  day,  to  keep  the 
English  in  check  whilst  he  marched  against  the  Prussians, 
now  placed  about  an  equal  number  under  Grouchy,  and 
despatched  them  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  towards  Gem- 
bloux  and  Wavre,  whilst  he  himself,  with  80,000,  pursued 
the  English. 

The  influential  circumstances,  the  manifest  cause  of 
the  failure,  or  half-execution  of  Napoleon's  skilful  plans 
throughout  this  brief  campaign,  were  his  choice  of  seconds 
ia  command.  We  have  seen  how  little  Ney  was  to  be 
depended  on,  how  unlike  himself  the  Marshal  had  become. 
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Grouchy's  claim  to  confidence  and  promotion  was  the 
celerity  and  steadiness  with  which  he  had  defeated  the 
Due  d'Angouleme's  attempts  in  the  south,  terminated  by 
his  capture  of  that  prince.  It  was  Napoleon's  intention, 
in  case  of  his  dividing  his  army  into  two  wings  and  a 
centre,  to  have  given  the  command  of  one  to  Ney  and  of 
the  other  to  Mortier.  Grouchy  was  to  command  the 
cavalry  under  Mortier ;  but  this  Marshal  having  been 
taken  with  sciatica,  Grouchy  obtained  the  command 
against  the  Prussians,  the  task  being  not  difiicult  to  pursue 
and  keep  up  with  a  routed  enemy,  prevent  it  from  return- 
ing to  attack  the  main  French  army,  or,  in  case  Blucher 
should  achieve  this,  to  follow  at  least,  and  neutralize  his 
efforts. 

Mid-day  of  the  I7th  had  passed  ere  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  or  Napoleon  marched  with  his  Guard 
upon  Quatre  Bras.  Ney,  he  found,  had  not  attacked  as 
he  was  ordered.  He  feared  to  confront  the  whole  English 
army  again.  Napoleon  concealed  his  discontent,  and 
forbore  to  chide  his  lieutenant,  sending  his  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  the  English  general,  and  following  himself  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  as  fast  as  a  very  wet  evening,  and  an 
army  harassed  by  severe  fighting  on  the  previous  day, 
would  admit. 

Belgium  is  here  a  rolling  country,  rather  than  a  plain. 
Beyond  these  undulations  in  the  direction  of  Brussels,  rose 
what  the  French  call  a  plateau,  or  high  plain,  which  at 
a  certain  distance  was  skirted  by  the  lofty  trees  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies.  In  September  of  the  previous  year, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  examined  the  surface 
of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  fortresses  it  required, 
and  its  mode  of  defence  in  case  of  future  war,  drew  up  a 

Q  2 
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memorandum,  in  which  he  mentions  the  "  entrance  of  the 
Forest  de  Soignies,  by  the  high  road  which  leads  to  Brussels 
from  Binch,  Charleroi,  and  Namur,"*  as  an  advantageous 
position.  On  this  spot  Wellington  halted  his  army,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June. 

The  battle-field  was  evidently  of  his  choosing.  Indeed, 
the  position  and  the  way  in  which  the  Prussians  and  Eng- 
lish withstood  the  advance  of  the  French,  were  altogether 
the  selection  and  determination  of  the  English  General. 
It  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  with  his  colleague  in 
command  of  the  Prussians,!  that  the  latter  preferred  not 
meeting  the  French  until  they  had  passed  Brussels,  and 
that  it  was  the  Duke  who  insisted  on  fighting  south  of  that 
capital,  and  who  recommended  that,  with  this  view,  the 
Prussians  should  place  their  cantonments  between  Charleroi 
and  E'amur.  Blucher  followed  the  advice;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which,  if  the  Prussians 
were  not  aided  by  the  British  joining  them,  they  were  as 
effectually  supported  by  Ney's  corps  finding  full  occupation 
at  Quatre  Bras. 

On  the  very  ground  alluded  to  in  his  memorandum  of 
the  previous  September,  the  Duke  halted  his  army  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th.  From  the  position  a  road  struck  ofi^ 
to  the  left  towards  St.  Lambert  and  Wavre,  at  which 
places  Blucher  had  promised  to  rally,  in  order  to  advance 
with  full  speed  on  the  following  day  to  the  succour  of  the 
British,  should  they  be  attacked,  as  seemed  unmistakeably 
to  be  Napoleon's  design.  The  French  at  first  expected 
that  their  enemies  would  continue  their  retreat  through  the 
forest ;  but  the  fire  of  a  battery,  placed  hastily  to  sweep 

*  AVellington  Despatches,  vol.  xii.,  p.  129. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  289,  290. 
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the  road,  and  forbid  further  approach,  warned  them  that 
the  English  army  would  fall  back  no  further,  at  least  on 
that  night.  The  main  body  of  the  French,  in  the  mean- 
time, occupied  the  opposite  ridge.  Both  armies  recognized 
the  broad  valley  that  stretched  between  them  as  an  apt  field 
of  battle  for  the  morrow.  The  French  halted,  and  made 
their  dispositions  in  consequence. 

Napoleon  could  not  hesitate  to  give  battle.  He  could 
have  rushed  into  Belgium  with  no  other  view  than  to  com- 
bat the  Prussian  and  the  British  army,  each  by  itself,  his 
own  force  not  much  surpassing  that  of  each  singly.  He 
succeeded,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  facing  and 
fighting  one  of  them  after  the  other.  He  had  beaten 
90,000  Prussians  with  70,000  French.  He  had  from 
75  to  80,000  soldiers  with  him.  And  if  Wellington  had 
nearly  the  same  number  (the  accurate  accounts  of  the 
English  make  them  about  70,000),  there  were  but  half  of 
them  English,  whilst  20,000  of  them  were  Belgians,  French 
subjects  a  twelvemonth  back,  transferred  since  this  to  a 
Dutch  Sovereign,  for  whom  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
feel  enthusiasm.  Wellington  had  in  fact  no  right  to  count 
upon  the  Belgians  being  staunch,  however  naturally  brave 
and  good  soldiers  they  might  be ;  so  that  in  firm  bayonets 
and  steady  soldiers,  the  French  were  one-third  more  than 
the  British. 

We  have  most  graphic  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  of  the  night  and  morning  which  preceded  it  in 
the  French  camp.  We  know  of  N'apoleon's  movements : 
from  his  first  view  of  a  British  army,  as  he  gained  the 
eminence  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  his  exclamation  of, 
"  I  have  these  English  at  last,"  to  his  ride  along  the 
morrow's  field  in  the  dusk  and  the  rain,  his  then  issuing 
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forth  from  his  bivouac  at  midnight  and  visit  of  the  out- 
posts, his  observance  of  the  silence  of  the  English  camp 
at  night  amidst  the  embers  of  their  dying  fires,  that 
silence  telling  confidence  and  calm.  No  chronicler  tells 
that  Wellington  passed  the  night  different  from  the  rest 
of  his  soldiers.  Several  despatches  of  his  dated  from 
Waterloo  village,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  evince  his  not  having  given  many  hours  to  repose. 
At  about  the  same  hour  Napoleon  was  under  the  walls  of 
Hougoumont :  deceived  by  a  stir  he  heard  on  the  eminence, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  the  commencement  of  matutinal 
retreat.  But  the  sound  died  away ;  and  at  daylight  the 
French  prepared  for  action.  The  task  was  serious — the 
Generals  took  time  to  organize  and  order  it.  Napoleon's 
plan  of  battle  was  not  drawn  out  at  night  as  usual  or  com- 
municated to  his  Generals  at  early  dawn.  The  ground, 
saturated  with  rain,  was  unfavourable  to  the  movement 
of  guns  and  squadrons,  and  many  hours  of  that  important 
day  had  rolled  away  ere  the  French  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  with  more  than 
wonted  parade,  and  in  nearly  a  dozen  columns  marched 
and  manoeuvred  so  as  to  form  on  their  own  declivity 
several  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  bent  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  Less  parade  and 
more  haste  would  have  been  advisable ;  for  Blucher  was 
at  the  time  marshalling  his  battalions  at  Wavre.  But 
Napoleon  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  setting  about  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  English  army  with  cool 
leisure  and  contemplation.  Every  word  of  his  expressed 
the  confidence  of  success.  He  was  anxious  to  learn 
whether  the  English  general  had  thrown  up  any  en- 
trenchments.    He  had  not  done   so.     But  a  castle   and 
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walled  garden  with  extensive  orchard  of  Hougournont  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  front  of  the  English  right  was 
a  fortress  in  itself;  whilst  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
with  its  yard  enclosed  either  by  walls  or  buildings,  and 
immediately  skirting  the  high  road  at  Brussels  (which  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  British  position)  was  another 
advanced  post  equally  fortified.  To  make  himself  master  of 
these  two  positions,  and  from  thence  and  behind  them  direct 
repeated  attacks  against  the  English  line,  taking  care,  as 
he  had  done  at  Ligny,  always  to  keep  a  powerful  reserve 
to  achieve  the  last  and  decisive  effort: — such  was  Na- 
poleon's plan,  completely  disturbed  afterwards  by  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  from  Wavre,  unchecked  and  even 
unpursued  by  Grouchy. 

Taking  station  himself  on  the  height  near  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  which  his  army  formed,  seated  with  chair 
and  table  on  a  kind  of  carpet  of  straw  spread  out,  with  his 
charts  and  telescopes  and  writing  materials  around  him, 
the  Emperor  gave  at  eleven  o'clock  the  signal  for  the 
attack  on  Hougoumont.  It  was  gallantly  conducted  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  British  were  driven  at  the  first 
onset  from  the  wood  into  the  castle  and  enclosures.  Wel- 
lington had  posted  the  Guards  there  with  some  of  the  best 
troops,  with  orders  to  hold  to  the  last,  whilst  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  guarded  the  road,  was  committed  to  the 
German  Legion.  ' 

Napoleon  ordered  Ney  to  direct  this  attack  on  the 
farm,  to  insure  the  result  of  which  no  less  than  eighty 
heavy  guns  were  brought  as  low,  and  as  near  as  was 
expedient,  so  as  to  sweep  the  high  ground  above  the 
road  as  the  attacking  column  marched  up  it.  Ney  took 
a  considerable   time  to  make    his    preparations,  so  that 
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although  the  fight  had  commenced,  and  was  continued  at 
Hougoumont,  it  was  past  mid-day  ere  Ney  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  make  the  first  real  onset  of  the 
battle. 

Ere  the  Marshal  received  the  word  to  do  so,  Napoleon's 
telescope  caught  within  its  field  an  ominous  black  shot 
a  couple  of  leagues  off  on  his  right.  What  was  it  ?  An 
illusion,  a  forest  ?  No — a  body  of  troops.  No  order  could 
be  given  for  further  operations  on  the  actual  field  till  this 
was  cleared  up.  It  was  soon  suspected  to  be  a  Prussian 
column.  A  large  body  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  observe 
it ;  and  messenger  after  messenger  was  despatched  in 
search  of  Grouchy  to  inform  him  that  he  had  ill  performed 
his  task :  that  instead  of  pursuing  and  employing  the 
Prussians,  he  had  allowed  them  to  march  on  the  Em- 
peror's flank;  and  to  order  or  entreat  him  to  repair  his 
error  by  hastening  to  the  field.  Meantime  more  cer- 
titude was  obtained  of  the  body  of  troops,  which  menaced 
from  St.  Lambert.  Their  scouts  were  seen,  and  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  Bulow's  corps  of  30,000  Prussians, 
those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny, 
who  were  now  advancing  upon  the  French.  On  this 
Napoleon  drafted  10,000  infantry  from  his  army  under 
the  Count  de  Lobau  in  order  to  check  the  Prus- 
sians. The  Emperor  observed  to  Soult  that  he  had 
ninety  chances  to  ten  against  the  English — (why  did  he 
delay  in  taking  advantage  of  them  ?)— but  that  Bulow's 
arrival  had  nearly  equalized  the  chances.  Grouchy's 
arrival,  however,  would  put  all  right,  and  even  render 
the  victory  more  decisive,  by  enveloping  Bulow  in  the 
English  defeat. 

Having  made  this  disposition,  and  it  being  past   one 
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o'clock,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  Ney  to  attack.  The 
order  was  executed  with  five-and-twenty  thousand  men, 
principally  D'Erlon's  fresh  corps  in  three  divisions, 
Ney.  himself  leading  the  central  one  by  the  high  road, 
the  two  others  on  either  side  of  it,  eighty  French  guns 
firing  over  their  heads  On  the  high  ground  above,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  attack  to  carry.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  inability  of  the  pen  to  give  a  clear  idea  or  con- 
secutive account  of  a  death  struggle  between  large  bodies 
of  men  more  manifest  than  in  the  account  of  this  attack : 
the  French  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  or 
direction  of  their  columns,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  first 
success,  or  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  repulse.  Each 
column  had  an  ascent  to  overcome  to  reach  the  first 
English  line,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  The  English  firing  in  line,  whilst  the  French 
attacked  in  columns,  the  former  did  much  more  execu- 
tion, but  the  masses  of  the  columns  enabled  them  to 
advance  athwart  the  foremost  bodies  of  English  infantry, 
and  then  the  French  columns  deployed,  or  strove  to  extend 
their  serried  columns  into  line  to  return  the  enemy's  fire 
with  efi^ect.  In  the  midst  of  the  manoeuvre  they  were 
charged  by  the  English  cavalry,  which  swept  before  it,  not 
the  masses  of  the  French  columns,  but  all  that  was 
between  them  or  on  their  side;  and,  carried  away  by 
their  impetuosity,  the  English  dragoons,  especially  the 
Scotch  Greys,  fell  upon  a  portion  of  Ney's  artillery  that 
was  advancing  up  the  road  in  the  rear,  cut  the  traces  and 
upset  the  carriages  in  the  mire.  Napoleon  here  attacked 
them  with  fresh  cavalry,  and  punished  them  severely  for 
their  audacious  and  successful  charge.  Meantime  the 
French  columns  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  came  undei;  the 
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fire  of  the  second  British  line  of  infantry  and  of  the 
troops  that  Wellington  concentrated  to  resist  them,  and 
the  result  was,  after  much  severe  fighting,  that  Ney's 
columns  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  down  the 
hill,  up  which  they  had  lately  marched  so  victoriously. 
The  men  first  withdrew,  however,  in  good  order  behind 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  captured  by  the  French,  served  as  a  rallying 
point  and  a  bulwark  for  those  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  front  and  centre  of  the  British.  The  stout  re- 
sistance of  the  Guards  in  the  chateau  of  Hougoument 
prevented  it  from  being  turned  to  the  same  use. 

Ney's  first  attack  commenced  before  one  o'clock,  and 
continued,  with  varying  features,  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  it  was  repulsed.  Napoleon,  however,  never  con- 
templated carrying  the  positions  of  a  British  army,  under 
such  a  general  as  Wellington,  in  one  attack.  The  Emperor 
rode  down  from  his  station  behind  the  field,  in  order  per- 
sonally to  examine  how  far  Ney's  check  had  been  serious, 
and  how  much  it  was  requisite  to  reinforce  him.  Ney 
was  busily  employed  rallying  his  men,  and  forming  them 
into  column  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  It  was  Napoleon's 
original  intention  to  have  supported  him  by  the  Young 
Guard,  but  these,  under  Lobau,  had  been  detached,  to 
check  the  Prussians,  and  Napoleon  could  only  place  behind 
Ney,  as  reserve,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
Guard.  The  latter,  though  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ney, 
were  not  to  be  employed  by  him  unless  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  Ney  commenced  his 
second  attack,  but  almost  altogether  with  cavalry  ;  and  this 
time  his  onset  was  even  more  successful  than  at  first.    The 
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French  broke  through  two  squares  of  infantry,  one  com- 
posed of  Hanoverians,  and  could  Napoleon  have  supported 
Ney  by  fresh  infantry,  and  could  the  latter  have  brought 
up  his  guns  to  the  heights,  the  battle  would  have  been 
fought  there  with  more  even  success ;  but  at  the  moment 
Bulow's  corps  was  pressing  hard  upon  the  rear  of  the 
French  right,  and  Napoleon  had  to  repel  the  Prussians 
before  he  could  effectually  support  Ney.  The  latter,  in 
order  to  hold  his  ground,  was  compelled  to  summon  to  his 
assistance  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which  would  have 
been  much  more  useful  later ;  however,  summoned  up  to 
the  plateau,  they  swept  clean  every  portion  of  it  that  was 
not  covered  by  the  English  infantry  in  squares,  thus  ren- 
dering almost  all  the  English  artillery  useless,  the  guns, 
being  abandoned  and  the  artillerymen  retreating  within  the 
squares.  Could  the  French  have  brought  off  their  guns, 
it  would  have  been  something,  but  the  gunners  always  took 
off  one  wheel,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  cavalry 
with  cords  could  not  drag  off  a  single  cannon.  At  the 
same  time  this  cavalry  made  the  most  desperate  and  gal- 
lant charges  against  the  squares  of  British,  but  always  in 
vain.  As  General  Foy,  who  was  present,  has  described 
it,  "  the  English  seemed  to  have  taken  root  in  the  ground." 
The  hopes  that  such  steady  soldiers  could  be  broken  into 
or  ridden  down  by  any  amount  of  cavalry,  even  so  steel- 
clad,  without  an  overwhelming  artillery,  to  make  large 
breaches  in  their  squares,  was  idle.  Napoleon  blamed 
Ney  for  thus  throwing  away  his  cavalry.  "  It  was 
hours  too  soon !"  Ouvrard  overheard  the  Emperor  ex- 
claiming.* 

*  AH  the  Frencli  accounts  of  the  action  have  been  given  in  a  manner  to 
represent  the  second  attack  of  Ney,  or  some  attack  of  Ney,  as  so  far  and  so 
fully  successful  as  to  leave  him  master  of  the  plateau  and  village  of  Mont  St 
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Meantime,  not  only  the  Prussians,  under  Bulow,  were 
attacking  the  right  of  the  French  position,  and  were  with 
difficulty  kept  in  check,  but  other  Prussian  divisions  were 
hastening  to  join  the  English  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  Ney,  at  the.  time,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  vain 
eiforts  to  maintain  himself  on  the  high  plains  of  the  English 
position,  was  rallying  his  men  about  the  farm-house  of  La 

Jean,  all  the  Belgian  troops,  and  many  of  the  English,  flying  at  the  same  time, 
and  spreading  panic  to  the  gates  of  Brussels.  Even  Lamartine,  who  seeks  to 
be  fair  and  laixdatory  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  assumes  this  to  he  true,  and 
joins  it  with  a  host  of  apocryphal  facts,  such  as  the  Duke  ordering  the  curbs  to 
be  taken  from  the  bridles  of  his  cavalry,  and  a  distribution  of  sj)irits  to  be 
made  to  the  horsemen.  As  to  the  amount  of  success  which  the  French  at  any 
time  attained,  we  may  rely  upon  the  Duke's  own  words,  in  a  letter  written  in 
answer  to  queries  addressed  to  him,  I  believe  by  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  The 
letter  is  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  "  Wellington  Despatches,"  p.  609,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  battle  began,  I  believe,  at  eleven.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  each 
important  occurrence  took  place,  nor  in  what  order.  We  were  attacked  first 
with  infantry  only ;  then  with  cavalry  only ;  lastly  and  principally  with 
cavalry  and  infantry  mixed.  No  houses  were  possessed  by  the  enemy  on 
Mont  St.  Jean,  excepting  the  farm  in  front  of  the  left  of  our  centre,  on  the 
road  to  Genappe,  can  be  called  one.  This  they  got,  I  think,  at  about  two 
o'clock,  from  a  circumstance  (want  of  ammunition)  attributable  to  the  neglect 
of  the  officer  commanding  on  the  spot.  The  French  cavalry  were  on  the 
plateau,  in  the  centre  between  the  two  high  roads  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  riding  about  among  our  squares  of  infantry,  all  firing  having  ceased 
on  both  sides.  I  moved  our  squares  forward  to  the  guns  ;  and  our  cavalry, 
which  had  been  detached  by  Lord  Uxbridge  to  the  flanks,  were  brought  back 
to  the  centre.  The  French  cavalry  were  then  driven  off.  After  that  circum- 
stance, repeated  attacks  were  made  along  the  whole  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
position  by  cavalry  and  infantry  till  seven  at  night.  How  many  I  cannot 
tell.  When  the  enemy  attacked  Sir  Thomas  Picton  I  was  there,  and  they 
got  as  far  as  the  hedge  on  the  cross-road,  behind  which  the  (Belgians)  had 
been  formed.  The  latter  had  run  away,  and  our  troops  were  on  one  side 
of  the  hedge.  The  French  were  driven  ofif  with  immense  loss.  This  was  the 
first  principal  attack.  At  about  two  in  the  afternoon  they  got  possession 
of  the  farm-house  on  the  high  road,  which  defended  this  part  of  the  position  ; 
and  then  they  took  possession  of  a  small  mound  on  the  left  of  the  high-road 
going  from  Brussels,  immediately  opposite  the  gate  of  the  farm ;  and  they 
were  never  removed  from  thence  till  I  commenced  the  attack  in  the  evening ; 
but  they  never  advanced  farther  on  this  side." 

This  is  conclusively  contradictory  of  all  the  French  accounts,  and  even  of 
many  of  the  English  statements. 
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Haye  Sainte,  for  a  third  attacli.  He  warned  Napoleon  of 
his  intention,  and  the  Emperor,  both  the  evening  and  the 
Prussians  closing  upon  him,  determined  on  supporting  Ney 
by  sending  to  him  the  last  of  his  reserve,  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Guard.  Whilst  ISTey  and  the  Emperor  were 
thus  concerting  a  renewal  of  their  assaults,  the  English 
general  considered  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  assume  the 
offensive,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  Prussian  advance. 
Wellington,  therefore,  was  collecting  troops,  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  recover  it, 
when  he  perceived  the  French  column  of  the  Guard  and 
the  reserve  that  Napoleon  had  launched,  and  that  Ney 
was  about  to  lead  on  a  kind  of  forlorn-hope.  The  English 
Commander  instantly  hurried  his  preparatives,  to  give 
Ney  for  a  third  time,  a  warm  and  crushing  reception.  He 
brought  out  artillery,  all  the  disposable  cavalry,  and  after 
receiving  the  advancing  French  with  a  concentrated  fire, 
the  Duke,  no  longer  ordering  his  soldiers  to  fall  in  squares, 
or  the  artillerymen  to  run  from  their  guns,  gave,  on  the 
contrary,  the  decisive  word  to  the  Guards  to  rise,  and  "Be 
at  them !"  The  order  to  advance  was  at  the  same  time 
given  to  every  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  the  soldiers, 
feeling  that  the  eight  or  nine  hours  spent  by  them  in  main- 
taining their  position  with  passive  constancy  and  unflinching 
courage,  had  accomplished  their  commander's  aim  of  wear- 
ing out  and  disorganizing  the  enemy,  now  rushed  with 
alacrity  and  confidence  to  attack  in  their  turn.  Napoleon 
had  eyed  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  Ney's  formidable 
column.  He  had  marked  that  it  no  longer,  as  on  the 
first  attack,  could  surmount  and  maintain  itself  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  He  no  longer  saw  the  English 
forming  squares  on  the  defensive.     On  the  contrary,  the 
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red-coats  charged  the  dense  columns  of  French  soldiers  not 
only  in  front,  hut  along  the  sides,  and  even  in  the  rear. 
The  result  was,  that  the  two  bodies  of  English  and  French 
soldiery  hecame  mingled,  and  fought  hand-to-hand,  in  con- 
fusion. When  the  Emperor  saw  this  befall  his  last  column 
of  attack,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  lis  sont  meles  ensemble," 
and  his  look  bespoke  that  he  gave  up  all  for  lost.  At  first 
his  intention  seemed  to  be  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  of  the  troops  and  perish  in  a  last  effort  at  resistance ; 
but  the  Guards,  shattered  in  the  last  attack,  were  rallying 
at  some  distance  from  him,  and  whilst  the  Prussians'  shot 
swept  the  high  road  upon  which  the  English  cavalry  was 
already  advancing,  Napoleon  got  on  horseback  and  rode 
from  the  field.  Fortunate  were  the  troops  and  the  gene- 
rals, who  were  surrounded,  and  compelled,  after  a  few 
minutes'  resistance,  to  surrender,  for  the  flight  was  a  chaos 
of  suffering,  privation,  and  bloodshed.  Not  a  single  regi- 
ment kept  together.  Those  who  escaped  must  either  have 
commenced  their  flight  in  time,  or  continued  it  by  by-roads 
and  across  fields,  for  the  Prussians,  who  had  scarcely  been 
in  action,  and  were  fresh,  scoured  the  roads,  anxious  to 
wash  out  their  defeat  at  Ligny.  Wellington  and  Blucher 
met  at  the  farm  house  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  congra- 
tulated each  other  on  so  speedy  and  unexpected  a  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,"  writes  the 
Duke  in  his  official  despatches,  "or  to  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful 
result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely 
assistance  T  received  from  them.  The  operation  of 
General  Bulow  upon  the  enemy's  flank  was  a  most  deci- 
sive   one;    and   even  if  I    had   not   found  myself  iu  a 
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situation  to  make  the  attack  which  produced  the  final 
result,  it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  if  his 
attacks  should  have  failed,  and  would  have  prevented  him 
from  taking  advantage  of  them  if  they  should  unfortunately 
have  succeeded." 

It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  and  distribute  the  different 
parts  and  results  which  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
and  generals  played  and  achieved  in  the  action  with  more 
justice  and  precision  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself 
has  done  in  these  few  words. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LIBERALISM  OF  ALEXANDER — ROYALISTS  AT  GHENT — RESISTANCE  OF 
THE  DEPUTIES  TO  NAPOLEON — THEY  COMPEL  HIS  SECOND  ABDICA- 
TION— POSITION   OF    THE    ALLIES — FIRMNESS    OF    WELLINGTON 

RETURN    OF    THE    KING  —  FOUOH^'S    APPOINTMENT  —  LOUIS    RE- 
ENTERS THE  CAPITAL. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  personal  opinion  and 
influence  had  chiefly  weighed  in  the  settlement  of  France 
under  its  old  dynasty  and  a  verbal  constitution,  was  more 
than  any  other  man  mortified  by  its  failure.  Singular  it 
was,  that  the  autocrat  of  a  nation  like  Russia  should  have 
come  to  entertain  such  a  generous  and  noble  faith  in 
constitutional  principles,  that  the  signal  failure  of  his  first 
essay  of  them  upon  France  did  not  shake  his  belief  in  them. 
His  brother  sovereigns  at  Vienna  by  no  means  shared  his 
views  or  predilections.  The  King  of  Prussia,  though  he 
had  let  drop  the  magic  word  Constitution  when  appealing 
to  his  subjects  for  their  support,  recoiled  already  from  a 
system  so  difficult  to  make '  harmonize  with  his  military 
and  centralized  and  heterogeneous  monarchy.  Whilst 
Prussia  mistrusted  a  constitution,  Austria  could  not  com- 
prehend it ;  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  wishing  to 
reproach   his  brother  Alexander  with  having  patronized 
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the  Constitutionalists  and  their  ideas  in  France,  said  to 
him  on  Napoleon's  return,  "  This  comes  of  the  favour  you 
showed  to  the  Jacobins."  The  good  man  saw  no  difference 
between  Robespierre  and  Lafayette. 

Alexander  was  piqued  by  such  reproaches  from  his 
brother  despots.  They  formed  one  cause  of  his  resentment 
against  Napoleon,  and  determination  not  to  treat  with  him. 
But  he  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Bourbons.  He 
agreed  with  the  English  plenipotentiaries  in  attributing 
Napoleon's  first  successful  march  to  the  unpopularity 
which  the  Bourbons  had  achieved,  and  to  the  imbecile 
Government  which  they  had  installed.  And  no  doubt 
they  were  much  to  blame.  But  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  spirit  in  France,  the  number  of  the  profession, 
the  sympathy  which  prevailed  between  it  and  the  peasant 
as  well  as  the  more  uneducated  of  the  civic  population, 
rendered  discontent  with  the  Bourbons  a  national  sentiment 
too  deep  for  the  wisest  direction  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment to  have  overcome  and  eradicated,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
have  offered  effectual  resistance  to  the  return  of  the  national 
hero,  with  whose  name  the  glory  of  France  and  of  its 
army  was  identified.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
Alexander  and  Wellington  expected  too  much  from  Con- 
stitutional Government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  have 
expected  miracles  from  the  mere  name  and  shadow.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  would  sacrifice  their 
feelings  and  their  pride  for  a  kind  of  freedom  which  had 
so  often  come  in  delusive  shape,  which  never  realized  any 
benefits,  and  which  was  unfortunately  given  by  their 
enemies,  and  connected  with  their  humiliation.  Still  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Alexander,  of  Wellington,  and  even  of 
Metternich,  that  the  facile  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  was 
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owing  to  their  illiberalism  and  to  their  want  of  skill  or  will 
in  conciliating  the  French,  such  as  the  Eevolution  and  the 
Empire  had  made  them. 

This  opinion  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  true. 
The  Bourbons,  given  up  to  the  councils,  and  surrounded 
exclusively  by  men  of  the  royalist  emigration,  lived  in  the 
ideal  world  of  the  past,  and  strove  to  make  France  retro- 
grade thither.  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent  had  M.  De  Blacas 
for  his  Chamberlain  and  Prime  Minister,  just  as  he  had 
M.  De  Blacas  lord  of  his  ante-chamber  at  the  Tuileries. 
Alexander  and  Wellington  insisted,  that  if  they  restored 
Louis  XVIII.  he  should  have  some  other  minister  and  a 
more  national  policy.  In  following  up  such  sound  ideas 
they  should  have  recommended  Louis  XVIII.  to  go  to 
the  Constitutional  party  for  ministers.  There  were  tried 
Royalists  amongst  them,  able  men.  There  was  Laine, 
Lafayette  himself,  Chateaubriand,  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  capacity.  The  debates  and  the  writings  of 
1814,  however  brief  and  barren,  had  at  least  revealed  a  por- 
tion of  national  talent.  But  the  sovereigns  or  statesmen 
who  undertook  to  provide  a  government  for  France  knew 
that  country  as  little  as  Louis  XVIII.  himself,  and  looked 
with  as  little  judgment  or  profundity  into  its  political 
world  of  either  things  or  men.  Instead  of  knowing  and 
appreciating  the  parliamentary  talent,  the  thinkers,  the 
writers,  the  personal  elements  of  parties,  their  rising  and 
causes,  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  Alexander, 
of  Wellington,  and  of  Talleyrand,  could  see  no  one  save 
Fouche  to  act  liberal  counsellor  to  Louis  XVIII. 

That  treacherous,  restless,  and  unprincipled  personage, 
trusted  by  Napoleon  with  the  police,  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  office,  not  merely  to  spread  a  net  of  intrigue  over 
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France,  with  what  aim  he  knew  not  himselfj  and  indeed  he 
scarcely  cared,  provided  he  fed  his  own  activity,  and  kept ' 
afloat  his  own  importance.  In  the  same  spirit  he  opened 
communications,  and  kept  up  correspondence  with  Prince 
Metternich,  with  the  Count  D'Artois,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Talleyrand, 
holding  out  different  hopes  to  all,  and  making  himself  pass 
for  a  prodigy  of  influence.  To  them  he  represented  him- 
self, as  he  did  to  Napoleon,  the  chief  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary party,  and  Republicans  and  Jacobins,  whom  he  could 
tranquillize  or  crush  as  he  pleased.  Napoleon  believed 
him,  and  had  not  scrupled  for  a  time  to  speak  the  jargon 
which  suited  this  supposed  party ;  but  he  derived  no  force 
whatever  from  it,  simply  owing  to  the  fact,  that  such  did 
not  exist,  save  in  the  imagination  or  in  the  vaunts  of 
Fouche.  The  Jacobins  who  survived  were  but  a  few 
trustless  intriguers,  who  gave  themselves  the  credit  with 
Fouche  of  raising  mobs,  and  bestirring  faubourgs,  whilst 
in  fact  the  population  of  Paris  and  of  other  great  towns 
liad  forgotten  their  voice,  imbibed  other  sentiments,  and 
become  far  more  soldier  than  democratic,  more  Bonapartist 
than  republican.  Fouche's  power  and  Fouche  party  were, 
in  fact,  visionary;  and  Louis  XVIIL,  as  well  as  Bona- 
parte, in  stooping  to  it,  were  but  dupes  of  their  own  fears 
and  their  own  ignorance. 

The  Constitutionalists  had  on  their  side  rendered  them- 
selves suspected  by  the  King.  They  had  not  followed 
him  to  Ghent.  They  saw  his  failure,  rather  than  his  de- 
position with  regret.  They  had  not  welcomed  Bonaparte. 
Some  of  them,  especially  Constant,  had  listened  to  him,  and 
aided  him  in  the  task  of  concocting  a  Charter  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  St.  Ouen.   The  Constitutionalists  consented  to 
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make  part  of  the  Bonaparte  Chamber,  and  though  they 
'  showed  mistrust  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  love  of  him  or 
his  dynasty,  still  they  had  gone  too  far  to  be  pardoned  by 
Louis  XVIII.     A  fraction   of  the  Constitutionalists,  of 
those  more  royalist  than  constitutional,  had  indeed  repaired 
to  Ghent.    Though  divided  in  opinion,  they  still  agreed  that 
the  true  strength  of  the  King  lay  in  his  throne  being  the  sole 
basis  for  a  Constitutional  Government.      To  represent  the 
Bourbons  to  France,  as  the  restorers  of  its  liberties,  was 
their  aim ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  founded  a  journal, 
to  be  printed  at  Ghent,  and  dispersed  through  France. 
Bertin,  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Chateaubriand,  Guizot, 
were  the  writers  of  the  royalist  constitutional  party,  which 
expected    Louis   to   appeal  to   the   party  of  civism  and 
peace,  to  conciliate  the  middle  and  the  educated  classes, 
to  admit  the  freedom  of  the  press,  sanction  public  liberties, 
trust  to  public  opinion,  and  fling  themselves  honestly  and 
fearlessly  on  the  nation,  setting  aside  the  Blacases  on  one 
side  and  the  Fouches  on  the  other. 

Whilst  this  was  the  not  very  successful  effort  at  Ghent, 
the  Constitutionalists  in  Paris,  who  had  taken  the  rash 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  as  member  of  his  Parliament, 
were  seeking  to  redeem  this,  and  showing  their  independ- 
ence by  idle  acts  of  opposition.  Count  Koy,  the  wealthiest 
man  of  the  day,  made  a  motion  or  a  speech  against  the 
illegal  act  of  the  Emperor,  in  marching  against  the  Allies 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Chamber.  When 
such  was  the  puerile  spirit  of  cavil  against  Napoleon,  yet 
uaconquered,  what  was  the  hostility,  as  soon  as  the  event 
of  Waterloo  was  learned,  and  its  result  in  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee  ?  His  purpose,  an- 
nounced to  his  Ministers,  was  to  carry  on  the  struggle  still, 
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and  to  employ  resistance  with  what  forces  he  could  muster 
in  order  to  obtain  honourable  terms  from  the  Allies.  But  all 
his  ministers,  save  Carnot,  all  his  councillors  save  Lucien, 
were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  further  resistance,  which  might 
expose  the  capital  to  the  consequences  of  a  city  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  country  itself  to  treatment  equally  severe. 
They  represented  to  him  that  the  Chamber,  far  from 
aiding,  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  further  military 
resistance.  And  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  resistance  he  contemplated,  necessitated  a  declaration 
of  Paris  being  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Chambers  to  a  town  more  remote  from  the  enemy.  This 
would  be  for  the  members  to  mark  themselves  out  for  exile 
and  proscription.  They  were  all  unanimous  against  the 
Emperor ;  and  when  Lafayette  rose  and  proposed  that  the 
Chamber  should  declare  itself  en  permanence,  to  denounce  as 
traitor,  whosoever  should  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  to  summon 
.  National  Guards  and  line  to  rally  to  it,  to  order  the  Minis- 
ters to  repair  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  short  to  proclaim  it 
a  power  in  the  State,  coequal  and  superior  to  the  Emperor, 
the  motion  was  carried.  This  was  in  fact  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  He  regarded  it  as  such,  and  was 
half-resigned  to  his  fate,  yet  was  shocked  at  the  peremptory 
command  of  the  Chamber  summoning  his  Ministers  from 
the  Emperor's  presence  and  orders  to  their  own.  He 
protested,  and  forbade  his  Ministers  to  obey.  This  was 
the  signal  for  one  of  them,  Fouche,  to  send  a  private  mes- 
sage to  the  leaders  in  the  Chamber  to  persist.  They  in 
obedience  named  an  Administrative  Commission  of  five, 
in  other  words,  an  Executive,  and  proposed  to  name  a 
Commander  of  the  National  Guard,  independent  of 
Napoleon. 
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In  order  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  desist  from  such  an 
attitude  of  open  hostility,  Napoleon  despatched  to  it  his 
brother  Lucien,  who,  demanding  the  exclusion  of  the 
public,  entreated  the  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  join  with  him  in  an  effort  of  defence,  which  could  alone 
save  France  from  the  fate  of  Poland.  The  Chamber  did 
not  fear  the  threat,  or  believe  in  the  alternative.  They 
saw  in  the  Emperor's  proposal  merely  a  selfish  wish  to 
cling  to  power,  and  thought  they  themselves,  with  an  olive 
branch,  could  much  more  advantageously  treat  with  the 
Allies  than  Napoleon  armed.  Such  was  Lafayette's  idea,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  Dupin,  by  Marmont,  and  by 
Eoy.  Lucien's  proposal  was  responded  to  by  recrimina- 
tion, not  adherence,  and  by  violent  demands  for  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Emperor. 

Benjamin  Constant  has  described  in  a  note  to  his  "  Hun- 
dred Days,"  his  last  interview  with  Napoleon.  It  was  after 
that  the  Chambers,  or  their  leader,  had  signified  to  him  the 
necessity  of  his  abdication.  His  abdication  was,  indeed, 
every  one's  idea  after  the  first  news  of  Waterloo ;  that  is,  it 
was  the  idea  of  the  educated  classes,  who  only  tolerated 
his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  military  effort  he  was  about 
to  make.  The  people  had  other  sentiments; — Waterloo  had 
augmented  their  sympathy  for  the  Emperor. 

The  first  words  of  Benjamin  Constant  to  the  fallen 
potentate  were  those  of  commiseration  for  his  present  and 
future  state : — 

"Do  not  be  concerned  for  me,"  replied  Napoleon,, 
"  think  of  the  fate  of  France.  I  am  asked  to  abdicate. 
Have  those  who  ask,  calculated  the  inevitable  consequences  ? 
The  army  is  grouped  about  me,  and  about  my  name  ;  to 
take  me  away  is  to  dissolve  it.     In  two  days  after  my 
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aMication,  France  has  no  longer  an  army.  The  soldiers 
do  not  understand  your  parliamentary  subtilties,  your  de- 
bates, your  declarations  of  rights.  I  understand  the  Consti- 
tutionalists rejecting  me  when  I  landed  at  Cannes ;  I  can- 
not comprehend  their  doing  so  now,  when  the  enemy  is 
within  five-and-twenty  leagues  of  us.  In  abandoning  me, 
France  delivers  herself  up  to  the  conqueror." 

Napoleon  then  recapitulated  his  military  resources,  and 
said,  that,  with  the  army,  the  peasants  and  the  working 
classes  remained  true  to  him.  As  he  spoke,  the  shouts  of 
a  multitude  were  heard,  filling  the  Avenue  de  Marigny, 
which  skirts  the  garden  wall  of  the  Palace,  profiering 
their  hearts  and  arms  to  defend  the  Emperor  and  the 
national  cause. 

"You  see,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "these  are  not  the 
men  on  whom  I  heaped  riches  and  honour.  I  found  the 
people  poor,  and  I  leave  them  so.  The  instinct  of  what 
is  necessary  enlightens  them ;  the  voice  of  the  country 
speaks  by  their  mouth.  How  easy  a  word,  a  wish  of 
mine  would  overwhelm  the  Chamber  by  the  popular  cry ! 
But  the  life  of  man  is  not  worth  this  5  I  did  not  come 
back  from  Elba  to  inundate  Paris  with  blood." 

He  spoke  truly  enough.  He  could  have  appealed  to 
the  lower  classes  against  the  enmity  of  the  middle  and 
educated  ranks ;  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  the  issue 
of  the  renewed  military  struggle  been  clear  and  hopeful ; 
but  to  crush  the  Parliament,  such  as  it  was,  to  enter  upon 
a  military  forlorn  hope,  was  impossible.  Napoleon  suc- 
cumbed,— the  chief  man  of  the  Chamber,  Lafayette, 
having  come  to  the  Elysee  personally  to  demand  his  abdi- 
cation. "His  attitude,"  says  Lafayette  himself,  "was 
noble  and  calm.     He  would  sacrifice,  he  said,  his  power 
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to  his  son."  Whatever  glory  or  advantage  there  might 
have  been  in  thus  getting  rid  of  him  whom  the  fate  of  arms 
had  humbled,  it  was  certainly  due  to  Lafayette.  But  few 
hours  passed  before  he  himself  had  proof  of  the  gratitude  of 
parties  and  assemblies.  Of  the  five  or  six  names  which  were 
to  compose  the  Provisional  Government,  Lafayette  natu- 
rally expected  to  be  one  ;  but  although  the  name  of  Fouche 
was  there,  that  of  Lafayette  was  not.  He  was  merely 
nominated  one  of  the  envoys,  who  were  to  go  and  propose, 
or  negociate  conditions  of  peace  with  the  victorious  Allies* 
The  abdication,  nominally  iji  favour  of  his  son,  but 
really  that  of  his  race — for  Napoleon  II.  was  the  captive 
of  Austria— was  given  on  the  22nd  of  June.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Commission  of  Government  met  at  the 
Tuileries.  Fouche  was  declared  President;  the  other 
members  were  the  Duke  of  Yicenza,  Baron  Quinette, 
Carnot,  and  General  Grenier.  The  parliamentarians,  the 
professional  politicians,  the  representatives  of  the  middle  and 
educated  classes,  and  Constitutionalists  in  form,  had  become 
as  they  desired,  masters  of  the  government,  and,  as  the 
French  say,  of  the  situation.  The  army,  discomfited,  but 
not  destroyed,  was  ready  to  rally  to  whatever  personage 
or  power  showed  courage,  consistency,  and  skill ;  but  the 
personages  who  had  shown  such  energy  to  dethrone  Na- 
poleon and  wield  power,  knew  not  in  the  least  how  to 
make  use  of  it.  Each  had  different  opinions.  One  be- 
lieved in  Napoleon  II.,  another  put  trust  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  whilst  the  latter  prince  was  as  silent  and  as 
nullified  by  his  own  timidity,  as  the  former  by  being  im- 
mured in  an  Austrian  palace.  In  truth,  Fouche'  was  but 
a  player  of  puppets,  which  he  dangled,  at  one  time  the 
revolutionary  party,  at  another  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
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again,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  before  those  who  looked  open- 
mouthed  to  him  for  political  wisdom  and  direction.  There 
was  no  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  beyond  a  few 
dreamers,  eager  to  find  some  middle  line  between  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes.  There  was  no  party  of 
Napoleon  II. ;  for  the  Bonapartists,  in  abandoning  Napo- 
leon I.,  had  signed  their  own  abdication,  as  well  as  his 
There  were  no  French  people,  that  name  which  Carnot 
worshipped,  and  in  which  name,  to  please  him,  Fouchie, 
for  a  few  days,  carried  on  the  government.  The  people 
understood  Napoleon,  and  his  resistance  to  foreign  arms 
and  dictation ;  that  being  despaired  of,  there  was  no  use  or 
possibility  of  appealing  to  the  people.  Still,  amidst  this 
variety  of  aims  and  allegiances,  the  professional  politicians 
of  Paris  thought  themselves  quite  safe.  They  had  no 
doubt  that  Lafayette  and  his  brother  envoys  would  impose 
conditions  upon  the  Allies.  But  the  Sovereigns  refused  to 
see  these  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  neither  government,  nor 
people,  nor  anything  else  behind  them  ;  and  when  they  were 
received  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Powers,  they  were  treated 
as  they  deserved,  with  a  mixture  of  trifling  and  contempt. 
Lord  Stuart,  Capo  dTstria,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  different  Powers,  visited  Lafayette  and  his  colleagues 
at  Hagueneau,  but  evidently  more  to  learn  what  they  had 
to  say,  than  with  any  serious  purpose.  Lord  Stuart 
told  Lafayette  that  he  must  deliver  up  Bonaparte,  at 
which  Lafayette  was  of  course  indignant  Lord  Stuart 
then  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  present  Chamber  of  De- 
puties having  any  legitimate  rights.  Lafayette  replied 
that  a  Bepresentative  Assembly  derived  its  right  from 
those  who  elected,  not  from  him  who  convoked ;  in  other 
words,  the  Chamber,  summoned  by  Napoleon,  and  having 
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sworn  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  was  no  more  implicated  in 
Napoleon's  acts  or  government.  Having  elicited  from 
Lafayette  and  his  colleagues  all  they  had  to  say.  Lord 
Stuart  abruptly  broke  up  the  conference  by  pretending  he 
had  no  powers  to  treat ;  and  so  the  Constitutional  envoys 
went  as  they  came. 

In  Paris  there  was  equal  forwardness  to  play  the  game  of 
politics  without  any  force  behind,  or  any  clear  views  before. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  the  Emperor  dethroned, 
Fouche  was  like  a  magician,  to  represent  and  to  order 
their  acts  and  movements  by  his  great  sagacity.  He  was  to 
be  another  Talleyrand,  but  a  Talleyrand  that  would  set  up 
a  Napoleon  regency,  or  an  Orleans  regime.  Whilst  Fouche 
was  encouraging  these  hopes,  uttering  Orleans'  constitution- 
alism to  civilians.  Napoleon  IL  and  Marie  Louise  to  mili- 
tary men,  and  was  flattering  his  colleague  Carnot  with  the 
reign  of  the  sovereign  people,  he  himself  had  liberated 
the  friend  of  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Vitrolles,  from  Vin- 
cennes,  installed  him  in  an  apartment  near  his  own,  and 
facilitated  to  the  utmost  his  communications  with  Ghent, 
and  with  the  Royalists  of  Paris.  Fouche,  at  the  same  time, 
kept  up  his  correspondence  with  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
took  credit  for  having  all  along  laboured  for  the  royalist 
restoration.  He  represented  himself,  indeed,  as  still 
labouring  towards  this  end  by  the  spies  and  agents  and 
coercion  with  which  he  surrounded  Napoleon  at  Malmai- 
son,  and  with  which  he  precipitated  the  Emperor's  depar- 
ture for  Rochefort.  When  the  plans  of  Fouche'  and  Vi- 
troUes  were  complete,  when  several  of  the  Marshals  were 
won  over,  and  when  Davoust  had  lent  his  countenance  and 
his  secret  aid,  Fouche  informed  first  the  Constitutionalists, 
and  through  them  the  Chamber,  that  there  was  nothing 
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left  but  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
submit  unconditionally  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Allies. 

All  that  occurred  in  Paris  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
June,  and  which  Lafayette  and  his  friends  ever  loved  to 
depict  as  a  work  of  wisdom  and  of  heroism,  was,  in  fact, 
a  miserable  farce,  of  which  the  fallen  Emperor  was  the 
victim,  of  which  the  Constitutionalists  were  the  dupes,  and 
of  which  Fouch6  was,  with  short-lived  power  and  profit  to 
himself,  the  unprincipled  Mephislophiles. 

The  Allied  Powers  or  their  Sovereigns  were  as  unsettled 
in  their  views,  as  the  politicians  of  Paris.  Notwithstanding 
the  written  engagement  taken  at  Vienna  to  make  M'ar 
upon  France  and  reconquer  it  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII., 
they  were  far  from  being  true,  or  firm,  or  united  in  such 
a  determination.  Metternich,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
entered  into  secret  communications  with  Fouch6,  in  which 
the  succession  of  ISTapoleon  II.  under  a  regency  was  more 
than  mooted.  Alexander  had  his  fears  of  the  irrevocable 
unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  personal  dislike  of 
Louis  XVIII.  There  was  one  man,  amongst  the  victo- 
rious allies,  now  invading  France,  who,  however  wary  in 
character  and  slow  to  form  a  judgment  or  embrace  a  cause, 
was,  once  that  he  took  a  resolution  or  made  a  choice, 
not  to  be  shaken  from  its  maintenance.  This  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1814  he  had  been  no  uncom- 
promising admirer  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  and  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  had  protested  against  being  considered  as 
their  champion.  But  in  1815  it  was  different.  There 
was  no  very  solid  or  satisfactory  foundation  for  any  throne 
in  France,  but  the  only  foundation  that  existed  was  the 
legitimate  right  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  people  would  have 
preferred  a  Bonaparte,  no  doubt,  but  that  implied  future 
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war  and  Austrian  influence.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  put  forward  as  a  parliamentary  King,  but 
where  was  the  Parliament,  or  when  would  there  be  one, 
that  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  other 
reason  of  Wellington  has  been  mentioned.  His  views 
accorded  completely  with  those  of  Talleyrand ;  and  from 
the  very  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke  proposed  the  French 
King  at  once  to  re-enter  France.  If  the  Duke  put  trust 
in  Fouche,  it  was  that  he  believed  him  to  be  of  the  same 
faith  and  conviction ;  and  no  doubt  Fouche  was  so,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  no  other  possible.  One  man  of  resolve  is 
necessarily  the  lord  of  a  whole  legion  of  waverers.  So  it 
was  with  Wellington.  His  will  proved  as  indomitable, 
and  his  views  as  triumphant,  on  the  great  field  of 
European  policy  then  opening,  as  upon  that  of  Waterloo 
itself.  At  his  bidding,  Louis  XVIII.  recrossed  the 
frontier  into  his  dominions,  and  under  the  same  influence 
dismissed  M.  de  Blacas  as  the  sign  of  altered  policy,  more 
liberal  intentions,  and  more  popular  principles. 

In  a  proclamation,  dated  Chateau  Cambresis,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  Louis  takes  credit  to  himself  for  forbid- 
ding the  Princes  of  his  family  or  his  French  partizans 
to  join  those  foreign  armies,  which  were  the  instru- 
ments of  Divine  vengeance  upon  the  usurper.  Now  that 
their  efibrts  had  discomfited  tyranny  and  its  satellites, 
Louis  announced  that  he  returned  to  his  kingdom  to  re- 
establish the  Constitution,  to  repair  by  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal  the  sad  consequences  of  revolt  and  war,  to  re- 
compense the  good,  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  the 
guilty,  and  to  rally  around  a  paternal  throne  the  great 
mass  of  the  French,  whose  courage,  fidelity,  and  devotion 
had  been  the  cause  of  such  consolation.     From  Canibray 
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he  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which  he  reminded  his 
subjects  by  what  cruel  trials  they  had  just  been  taught  that 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  sovereign  power  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  bases  of  social  order,  the  only  one  on  which, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  people,  a  wise  and  well-ordered 
liberty  can  be  established.  This  doctrine  has  just  been 
proclaimed  as  that  of  united  Europe.  "  I  had  previously 
consecrated  it  in  my  charter,"  said  Louis,  "  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  add  to  that  charter  all  the  guarantees  that  may 
be  required." 

Wellington  and  Blucher,  in  the  meantime,  precipitated 
their  advance  on  Paris":  the  latter  excited  by  blind  ardour 
and  vengeance,  the  former  anxious  to  rescue  France  from 
its  own  factions,  and  restore  it  to  the  Bourbon  princes, 
without  giving  its  enemies  a  pretext  or  an  opportunity  for 
mulcting  it  of  territory.     Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  Fouchfe,  the  Chamber  could  not  be  brought  to  reason, 
nor  the  Provisional  Government  and  minister  to  accept 
inevitable  results.     Whilst  Louis  XVIII.  was  at  Cambray, 
and  the  Allied  armies  approaching  Paris,  commissioners  were 
sent  to  the  generals  of  the  latter  to  induce  them  to  suspend 
their  march  and  conclude  an  armistice.     M.  Bignon,  Pro- 
visional Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  drew  out  a  long  series 
of  instructions  for  them.     They  were  to  sound  Wellington 
and  Blucher  on  the  expediency  of  giving  the  crown  to 
Napoleon  11.  or  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.      The  Duke 
received  the  commissioners  with  great  civility ;  but  said 
that   an  armistice  was  impossible  with  so  unstable    and 
irregular  a  government,  and  with  Napoleon's  lieutenants, 
if  not  Napoleon  himself,   commanding  an  army   in   the 
capital.     It  was  not  difficult  to  show  Napoleon  II.  to  be 
unacceptable ;  and  ev6n  in  case  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
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being  proclaimed,  and  his  accepting;  the  sovereignty,  which 
was  doubtful,  the  Allies  would  feel  obliged  to  take  more 
territorial  guarantees  against  such  a  Prince,  and  thus 
deprive  France  of  some  of  its  best  provinces,  which  they 
might  be  inclined  to  leave  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  to  him 
only. 

Whilst  Fouch^  allured  the  parliamentarians  to  set  forth 
on  this  fool's  errand,  he   was  deep  in  council  with  the 
military  party,  with  Oudinot  and  Davoust,  who  had  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Macdonald  and  the  Royalists. 
The  anxiety  was  to  prevent  another   occupation  of  the 
capital  by  foreign  armies.     As  military  defence  had  been 
declared  impossible,  by  Ney  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by    Davoust    himself,    and   by    Grouchy,   these    generals 
admitted  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  the    only  alternative. 
Even  Grouchy,  who  had  cherished  the  idea  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  admitted  this,     They  hoped,  that  by  proclaim- 
ing Louis  XVIII.  in   Paris,  with  the  adherence  of  the 
Marshals  and  of  some  of  the  army,  an  armistice  might  first 
be  concluded,  and  then  a  treaty,  avoiding  the  humiliating 
extreme  of  a  second  occupation  of  Paris.     Macdonald  and 
Hyde  de  Neuville  set  forth  upon  this  errand  to  Louis 
XVIII.     But  what  Blucher  was  most  determined  upon, 
was    to   humiliate   the   French,  to  reoccupy  Paris,    and 
inflict  there  some  signal  marks  of  his  vengeance.     For  this 
purpose  he  exchanged  military  positions  with  the  English, 
and  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the   Seine,  where  there 
were  no  fortifications  or  defences  of  any  kind,    leaving 
Wellington  to  advance  on  the  right  bank,  where   certain 
works  had   been  thrown  up  in  connexion  with  the  line  of 
the  canal.     The  Count  d' Artois  had  reached  head-quarters. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  at  hand.    Fouche'  begged  of  the  Allied 
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generals  not  to  press  on  too  rudely,  nor  provoke  Paris  to 
defend  itself.  "  The  army,"  he  said,  "  was  discontented 
and  irritated,  and  means  must  be  found  for  getting  it  out  of 
Paris."  M.  Bignon,  with  Generals  Guilleminot  and 
Gouvion  St.  Oyr,  betook  themselves  to  the  head-quarters 
of  Blucher,  preferring  to  go  thither  rather  than  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  all  in  favour  of  Louis 
XVIII. ;  but  Blucher  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  as  envoys  of  any  Government  or  members  of  any 
Chamber.  "  He  would  treat  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris," 
he  said,  "  with  the  general  commanding  in  Paris,  with 
Marshal  Davoust,  no  other."  The  commissioners  were 
compelled  to  get  powers  signed  by  Davoust.  Blucher  had 
at  the  time  his  head-quarters  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Cloud, 
whilst  Wellington  had  his  in  the  chateau  of  Neuilly.  The 
Allied  generals  met  the  French  at  St.  Cloud,  and  they 
totally  refused  to  treat  on  any  subject  save  the  military 
surrender  of  Paris,  with  such  terms  as  its  municipal 
authorities  might  demand.  Political  conditions  they  re- 
fused to  discuss.  The  result  was  a  capitulation,  for  which 
Fouche  substituted  the  word  convention,  signed  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  July,  stipulating  a  suspension  of  arms, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  French  army  under  Davoust 
behind  the  Seine.* 

*  The  llth.  and  12th  articles  of  tHs  Convention  are  important,  from  their 
being  afterwards  invoked  by  the  advocates  of  Ney  and  other  accused  persons. 
They  were  as  follows  : — 

"  All  public  property,  with  the  exception  of  that  connected  with  warlike 
defence,  whether  belonging  to  Government  or  the  municipality,  shall  he 
respected,  and  the  Allied  Powers  will  in  nowise  interfere  with  them.  The 
persons  and  property  of  individuals  will  be  likewise  respected.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital,  and  in  general  all  individuals  in  it,  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being  sought  after  or  disquieted  on 
account  of  the  functions  they  may  have  filled  or  have  occupied,  or  on  account 
of  their  political  conduct  or  opinions." 
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Such  was  the  conclusion  which  every  man  of  sense 
aware  of  circumstances  must  have  foreseen,  but  which  no- 
body in  Paris  would  contemplate  till  the  reality  was  forced 
upon  them ;  the  army  very  nearly  mutinied,  and  was  only 
prevented  doing  so  by  two  million  of  francs,  patriotically 
advanced  by  Lafitte.  The  people,  when  they  saw  Prus- 
sian and  English  relieving  sentinels  at  the  gates,  showed 
some  intention  of  recurring  to  arms.  Carnot  denounced 
Fouche  at  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Government. 
"  He  had  conspired  with  M.  De  Vitrolles,  a  known  royalist," 
said  Carnot,  "  and  has  come  to  a  treacherous  understand- 
ing with  Davoust  to  bring  back  Louis  XVIII." — "  Ah," 
said  Fouche',  smiling,  "  you  have  discovered  that  Vitrolles 
is  a  Royalist :  I  thought  every  one  knew  that.  And  the 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl  is  denounced  as  well  as  myself. 
Carnot  had  better  go  and  arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
camp.  He  may  accuse  me  too  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber,     Be  it  so,  I  await  the  attack." 

Fouche  felt  strong  in  the  skill  with  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  render  or  to  represent  himself  necessary  to  all 
parties.  He  was  the  intermediary  between  the  generals 
of  the  discomfited  French  army  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  as  he  was  also  the  intercessor  with 
them  and  with  the  King,  for  the  respect  and  protection  of 
revolutionary  interests.  To  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Fouche"s  co-operation  was  valuable,  he  being  the  only  man 
who  then  actually  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  who  not 
only  had  influence  with  the  French  generals,  but  all  the 
knowledge  and  power,  and  agencies  of  the  police  in  his 
grasp.  The  Duke  with  great  justice  dreaded  the  entrance 
of  Blucher  into  Paris,  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  a 
government.     It  was   indispensable   that  Louis  XVIII. 
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should  enter  his  capital,  resume  the  reins  of  government  at 
once,  and  stand  up  as  a  legitimate  authority,  whom  the 
Duke  might  support  against  revolutionary  turbulence, 
military  impatience,  or  Prussian  vindictiveness. 

Fouche's  colleagues  in  the  commission  of  government 
and  in  the  Chamber  were  weak  enough  to  believe  his  asser- 
tion, that  he  could  obtain  guarantees  for  France  and  for 
patriotic  interests  after  the  military  capitulation  had  been 
signed.  They  sanctioned  his  repairing  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head-quarters  of  Neuilly,  and  subsequently 
his  proceeding  to  the  King's  presence,  deeming  that  he 
went  on  this  errand.  And  he  had  drawn  up  three  separate 
drafts  of  the  guarantees,  which  he  was  to  require  of  the 
King  through  the  English  general.  When  Fouche  re- 
turned, his  secretary  asked  him  which  of  his  drafts  had 
proved  most  acceptable,  and  which  had  been  signed. 
"Fool!"  replied  Fouche,  "  do  you  think  I  could  have 
presented  any  one  of  them  to  the  Duke  ?  Conquerors  can 
do  what  they  please."  But  although  Fouche  neither  did 
nor  durst  demand  any  written  guarantee,  he  still  repre- 
sented the  feelings  of  the  army  and  of  the  people  as  so 
menacing,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  conciliate 
them,  if  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  reign  by  any  other  support 
than  that  of  foreign  bayonets.  It  was  arranged  by  the 
Duke  and  by  Talleyrand,  that  Fouche  should  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  King,  who  at  that  time  had 
reached  the  chateau  of  Arnouville,  near  Gonesse.  Talley- 
rand had  come  to  meet  Fouche  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
quarters  :  the  veterans  had  dined  there  together,  compared 
their  views  and  opinions,  and  found  them  admirably  in 
accord  :  they  had  both  begun  life  in  holy  orders  before  the 
Revolution,  and  if  Talleyrand  had  sacrificed  a  mitre  to 

VOL.  I.  s 
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become  an  active  politician  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
Fouche  had  flung  off  a  monk's  cowl  to  be  possessed  of 
the  same  liberty  and  to  follow  the  same  career.  The  Duke 
and  his  friends  were  convinced  that  they  were  of  vital 
service  to  the  royal  cause,  in  thus  imposing  these  two 
masters  of  political  cunning  upon  Louis  for  ministers. 
They  treated  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  with  profound  re- 
spect. And  yet  when  they  had  packed  the  two  rivals  and 
colleagues  of  half  a  century  in  the  same  carriage  to  proceed 
to  Arnouville,  there  was  a  loud  laugh  at  the  probable  con- 
versation of  these  two  innocents,  when  they  found  themselves 
so  strangely  tete-h-tite.* 

When  Fouche,  who  in  the  Convention  had  voted  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Louis  XVIII. ,  neither  could  find  utterance.  Both  felt 
that  the  meeting  between  them  was  unnatural,  and  would 
be  interpreted  in  the  worst  of  lights.  Talleyrand  broke 
in  by  observing  that  he  brought  to  his  Majesty's  feet  one 
who  had  just  rendered  the  most  valuable  services,  and 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  still  greater,  in  saving 
him  from  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Louis  spoke  in  flattering  terms  to  Fouche',  said  he  had 
long  determined  to  retain  his  services  as  Police  Minister, 
and  asked  his  advice.  On  this  Fouche  enlarged  on  what  he 
considered  the  necessary  policy  to  pursue,  which  was,  that 
the  King  should  adopt  France,  as  well  as  the  interests  and 
personages  which  had  grown  up  in  it,  and  had  served  the 
Emperor.  He  was  to  make  no  distinction  between  loyalist 
and  revolutionist.  All  his  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
towards  the  conciliation  of  his  enemies.  The  King  promised 
vaguely  to  take  all  this  into  his  consideration,  and  Fouche 

*  Anecdote  of  General  Alava,  who  was  present. 
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was  installed  as  Minister  of  Police.  To  professed  politi- 
cians it  seemed  natural  and  venial  that  the  King  should 
make  use  for  a  time  of  the  services  of  one,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  dangerous  and  so  useful.  But  professed 
politicians  are  apt  to  forget  or  to  disallow  what  is  never- 
theless fact,  that  parties  are  quite  as  often  biassed  and  led 
by  sentiment,  as  they  are  by  either  interest  or  prudence, 
and  that  a  breach  of  decorum  is  at  times  more  serious  than 
a  breach  of  right.  Chateaubriand  who  had  accompanied 
the  King  from  Ghent,  and  whose  political  principles,  like 
those  of  old  feudal  and  court  times,  was  far  more  a  senti- 
ment than  aught  else,  protested  and  besought,  and  even 
importuned  Louis  not  to  appoint  a  regicide  minister.  He 
mocked  at  even  the  expediency  of  the  thing,  denying 
altogether  the  power  or  existence  of  that  revolutionary 
party  which  Fouche  was  supposed  to  represent.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  thought  Fouche  necessary, 
and  Louis  XYIII.  had  with  justice  more  respect  for  a 
word  of  the  Duke,  than  for  all  the  poetic  loyalism  of 
Chateaubriand. 

The  latter  gives  an  amusing  account  of  Talleyrand's 
coquetry  with  the  King  at  Mons,  refusing  to  visit  his 
Majesty,  though  Louis  was  setting  forth  in  the  morning. 
The  King  never  pardoned  these  breaches  of  etiquette,  and 
insisted  on  being  treated  as  a  monarch  in  form,  however 
willing  to  cede  real  authority  and  active  power  as  irksome 
to  him.  Yet  definitively  he  not  only  made  Talleyrand  his 
Minister,  but  his  Prime  Minister,  with  power  over  a  Cabinet 
of  his  own  creation;  instead  of  each  Minister,  as  in  1814, 
being  obliged  to  communicate  with  the  King  through  M. 
de  Blacas,  and  be  in  fact  a  dependent  on  the  authority 
and  caprice  of  a  chamberlain. 

s  2 
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At  Arnouville  the  ministry  was  completed.  Baron  Louis 
resumed  the  Finance  department,  and  De  Jaucourt  the 
Marine.  Both  were  friends  and  followers  of  Talleyrand. 
Fouche  recommended  M.  Mole',  one  of  Napoleon's  mi- 
nisters, for  the  department  of  Justice.  The  King  preferred 
giving  him  the  more  subordinate  office  of  Ponts  et 
chaussSes  (Public  Works).  M.  Pasquier  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  Justice;  he  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  had 
filled  the  office  of  prefect  of  Police  under  Napoleon ;  and 
Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  had  the  War  department.  Two 
places  in  the  Cabinet  were  reserved  for  the  friends  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Odessa,  but  who  had  quitted  the  Eussian 
service  in  1814,  was  appointed  minister  of  the  household,  in 
lieu  of  M.  de  Blacas.  The  Home  department,  which  was 
indeed  a  sinecure  whilst  Fouche  held  the  Police,  was  offered 
to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  seemed  glad  to  accept  it,  but  who 
waited  the  arrival  and  sanction  of  Alexander. 

Fouche  having  thus  received  his  appointment  as  minister 
and  manager  of  domestic  affairs  (for  the  Police  was  at  this 
time  all),  returned  to  what  must  have  been  the  disagree- 
able task  of  informing  his  colleagues  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  that  their  authority  had  ceased  to  exist,  to 
reconcile  them  to  this  extinction ;  and  afterwards  commu- 
nicate the  same  startling  intelligence  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  so  trusted  him,  and  had  so  lately  besought 
him  to  treat  with  Louis  XVIIL,  and  procure  good  con- 
ditions for  France  and  for  themselves.  Fouche  had  had 
his  interview  with  Louis  XVIIL  at  St.  Denis  on  the  6th. 
The  Prussians  and  the  English  were  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  to  take  military  possession  of  Paris  on  the  7th. 
And  the   eagerness   of  the    more  enthusiastic   Royalists 
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pressed  the  King  to  enter  the  city  on  the  same  day,  before 
the  Prussians  could  relieve  the  guards,  or  place  their 
sentinels  at  the  Tuileries.  But  Fouche  objected.  He 
declared  the  presence  of  the  Prussians  necessary  to  over- 
come the  possible  resistance  of  the  Provisional  Government 
or  the  Chamber.  And  Louis  accordingly  consented  to 
defer  his  own  entrance  till  the  8th.  In  fact,  the  Provi- 
sional Government  held  its  sittings  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
Fouche  convened  them  on  the  7th.  They  hastened  to  his 
call,  eager  to  learn  from  him  the  conditions  and  guarantees 
for  persons  and  for  things,  which  he  had  promised  to 
obtain  at  Arnouville.  Fouche'  immediately  began  a 
harangue  on  the  virtues  and  liberalism  of  Louis  XYIII. 
and  of  Wellington ;  but  was  interrupted,  as  he  had 
arranged,  by  the  Prussian  soldiers  coming  to  take  military 
possession  of  the  palace,  mounting  their  sentinels  at  its 
doors,  and  rolling  their  artillery  with  lighted  matches  into 
its  courts.  At  this  intrusion,  Fouche'  affected  not  to  be 
able  to  contain  his  indignation.  He  insisted  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  capitulation  or  convention,  and  entreated  his 
colleagues  to  join  him  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     He  wrote  it  forthwith,  as  follows : — 

Monsieur  le  President, 

Hitherto  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  were  not  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  the  Prince 
who  should  rule  over  France.  Our  plenipotentiaries  assured 
us  so  at  their  return.  Nevertheless,  the  minister  and 
generals  of  the  Allied  Powers,  declared  yesterday  in  the 
conference  which  they  had  with  me,  that  their  Sovereign 
had  taken  the  engagement  to  replace  Louis  XVIII.  on  the 
throne,  and  that  to-day  or  to-morrow  he  was  to  make  his 
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public  entry  into  the  capital.  Foreign  troops  have  just 
now  come  to  occupy  the  seat  of  government  at  the  Tui- 
leries.  In  this  state  of  things  we  can  only  make  vows  for 
our  country,  and,  our  deliberations  being  no  longer  free,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  separate. 

This  address  of  Fouche  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
to  the  Chamber  was  a  complete  dissolutioir.  of  the  one,  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  other. 
When,  however,  this  letter  was  read  in  the  Chamber,  it 
passed  unanimously  to  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  the  last  momentous  week,  the 
articles  of  a  Constitution.  Manuel  bade  his  colleagues 
entertain  no  alarm,  for  no  armed  force  would  violate  the 
majority  of  a  Representative  Assembly.  The  Chamber 
accordingly  continued  its  debate,  and  adjourned  to  the 
following  day.  The  prefecture  of  police  of  the  capital  had 
been  just  entrusted  to  a  young  advocate  of  the  vicinity  of 
Bordeaux,  who,  though  once  in  the  employ  of  the  mother 
of  Napoleon,  had,  like  most  educated  Bordelais,  embraced 
warmly  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  This  was  Monsieur 
Decazes.  He  ofiered  to  undertake  the  dissolution  of  the 
dreaded  Chamber  which  had  dethroned  Napoleon ;  and 
he  accomplished  this  task  by  quietly  going  thither  in  the 
evening,  locking  the  doors,  carrying  away  the  keys,  and 
leaving  a  few  National  Guards  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
to  signify  to  the  deputies  that  their  hall  was  closed.  M. 
Decazes  did  not  even  employ  the  Prussians.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  Chamber  for  which  Constant  had  legislated, 
and  in  behalf  of  which  Lafayette  had  defied  Napoleon. 

Whilst  the  satellites  of  the  brief  Bonapartist  reign  of 
1815  were  thus  dispersed  under  the  influence  and  by  the 
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management  of  Fouche,  the  Emperor  himself,  tracked  by 
the  same  relentless  hand,  and  menaced  with  being  handed 
over  a  captive  to  the  Prussians  or  the  Allies  in  general, 
was  at  Eochefort,  weighing  the  different  chances  of  recovery 
or  escape.  On  the  8th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  King 
made  his  entrance  into  Paris,  Napoleon  embarked  to  go 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  roads,  off  the  Isle  d'Aix,  which 
was  destined  (covdd  they  get  to  sea  and  escape  the  English 
blockade)  to  conduct  him  to  America.  A  week  after. 
Napoleon  abandoning  the  project,  took  the  resolve  of  re- 
pairing on  board  the  English  vessel,  the  '  Bellerophon.' 
The  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  on 
the  occasion,  cannot  be  omitted  from  a  history  of  France : 

Your  Eoyal  Highness, 

Struck  at  by  the  factions  which  divide  my  country, 
and  by  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I  have 
terminated  my  political  career;  and  I  come,  like  Themi- 
stocles,  to  place  myself  beside  the  hearth  of  the  British 
people.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  its  laws, 
which  I  claim  from  your  Eoyal  Highness,  as  the  most 
powerful,  most  constant,  and  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

Napoleon. 

On  the  8thof  July  royal  ordonnances  were  issued,  order- 
ing the  different  functionaries,  displaced  by  the  return  of 
Bonaparte,  to  resume  their  functions.  On  the  same  day 
Louis  XVIII.  made  his  second  entry  into  his  capital : 
this  time  not  merely  followed  by  an  escort  of  Cossacks ; 
posts,  streets,  bridges,  and  gardens,  were  strongly  occupied 
with  Prussian  soldiery.  • 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISMANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  BY  FOUCHfe  AND  TALLEYKAND 
WORKS  OF  ART  IN  THE  LOUVRE  SEIZED  AND  RESTORED DISSO- 
LUTION OF  THE  ARMY — LISTS  OF  PROSCRIPTIONS TRIAL  OF  LABE- 

DOYfiRE MURDER  OF  BRUNE — FOUCHfe    SUPERSEDED    BY  DECAZES 

DISMISSAL  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

That  the  French  people  should  so  often,  so  long,  and  so 
tranquilly  resign  themselves  to  the  assumption  of  des- 
potic power  by  their  rulers,  yet  display  such  impatience 
under  a  reign,  permitting  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  has 
been  and  remains  a  source  of  irreinoveable  and  unabated 
astonishment.  History  explains  it,  unfortunately,  by  the 
fact,  that  a  regimen  of  freedom  is  always  made  use  of  by 
some  extreme  and  frantic  party  to  enforce  vengeance, 
attempt  reaction,  and  conduct  the  Government  after  wild 
and  visionary  views,  instead  of  accepting  and  providing  for 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  present.  Freedom  in  France 
always  becomes  the  rule  of  faction ;  whereas  absolute  power 
there  has  been  assumed  by  dictators,  and  especially  by 
Bonapartist  dictators,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  setting 
aside,  or  crushing  under  foot,  extreme  factions,  allowing 
the  enemies  and  victims  of  the  lately  dominant  party  to 
repose  in  security,  and  giving  to  the  masses  of  the  industri- 
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ous  the  power  of  pursuing  their  avocations,  undisturbed  by 
the  threats  and  the  follies  of  political  maniacs. 

Those  powers  and  statesmen  who  restored  Louis  XVIII- 
to  his  throne  in  1814  and  in  1815,  did  not  sufficiently  take 
into  account  that  Constitutional  Government  is  the  rule  of 
party,  and  that  a  sovereign  who  may  not  always  escape 
such  influence,  even  when  possessed  of  absolute  power,  can 
scarcely  hope  to  abstract  himself  from  it  as  a  Constitutional 
King.  But  Representative  Government  was  contemplated 
in  the  final  results  which  it  had  produced  in  England,  where, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  and  after  many  periods  of 
agitation  and  convulsions,  political  parties  had  settled  down 
into  a  kind  of  sage  and  serene  maturity,  where  all  that 
was  visionary,  and  all  that  was  sentimental,  had  been  long 
banished  from  public  life,  where  every  personal  and  party 
rancour,  together  with  the  profound  difference  of  classes, 
had,  whilst  continuing  antagonism,  learned  to  combat  with 
blunted  arms,  and  with  all  the  courtesy  and  moderation  of 
a  regulated  arena.  Alexander  saw  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  the  English  mirror.  Wellington  had  never 
glanced  at  any  other ;  and  neither  saw  any  serious  impedi- 
ment to  Louis's  enacting  the  English  King,  provided  he 
was  sufficiently  conciliatory  to  what  were  considered  the 
prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

To  reconcile  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  dynasty  with  that 
large  mass  of  the  population,  who  had  profited  by  the 
results,  and  were  proud  of  the  feats  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  gloried  ui  the  military  triumphs  of  the  Empire,  as  the 
consequence  and  continuance  of  that  Revolution,  would 
under  any  circumstances  have  been  difficult.  It  might 
not,  however,  in  time  have  been  impossible,  if  Louis 
XVIII.  had,  as  Fouche  recommended,  adopted  the  nation 
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even  to  its  prejudices,  in  order  that  the  nation  might  in 
turn  adopt  him.  This  was  difficult  to  expect  of  Louis 
XVIII. ;  and  yet  it  was  not  enough,  for  it  was  not  only 
necessary  that  the  King  should  adopt  the  national  party 
and  its  prejudices,  thereby  flinging  aside,  and  turning  his 
back  upon  the  Royalists;  but  it  was  necessary  that  his 
Government,  based  on  constitutional  principles,  should  be 
so  established,  and  so  conducted,  as  to  make  this  national 
party  predominant,  or  at  least  predominant  in  proportion 
to  its  number,  wealth,  influence,  and  position  in  the 
country. 

But  the  councillors  whom  Louis  gathered  around  him, 
not  merely  those  personal  friends  of  his  exile,  to  whom  in 
1814  he  had  entrusted  the  Government,  but  those  politi- 
cians approved  for  their  liberalism,  whom  he  was  induced 
to  call  to  his  Cabinet  in  1815,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
ways,  the  arts,  the  necessities,  or  experience  of  constitu- 
tional Government.  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  knew  as  little 
of  it  as  those  aide-de-camps  of  the  Russian  Emperor  whom 
they  selected  to  be  their  colleagues.  Conciliation  to  the 
national  party  was  recommended  in  words,  whilst  far  more 
flagrant  acts  were  committed,  to  alienate  and  afi'ront  them. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  conciliation  of  any  use ;  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  law  by  which  the  elections  were  to  take  place, 
and  the  management  of  those  elections,  though  intrusted 
to  chiefs  of  the  national  and  revolutionary  party  in  the 
Cabinet  (that  is,  to  Fouche  and  to  Talleyrand)  were  so 
mismanaged  by  their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  that 
power  was  allowed,  by  a  strange  series  of  blunders,  to 
become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalist  and 
reactionary  party.  This  party  who  were  thus  masters  of 
the  King,  the  Government,  and  the  Chambers,  forced  the 
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Monarch  into  a  line  of  policy  of  which  he  was  never  after 
able  to  shake  off  the  obloquy,  and  which  placed  his 
dynasty  irrevocably  at  variance  with  the  pride,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  prospects  of  the  nation. 

The  first  essay  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  France 
was  thus  to  make  it  the  rule  of  a  faction,  which  rendered 
constitutional  Government  itself  far  more  odious  to  the 
French  than  Absolutism.  This  might  not  be  altogether 
the  case  with  the  educated  classes,  who  made  allowance  for 
circumstances,  and  who  laid  the  blame  of  existing  evils,  not 
on  the  constitutional  system,  but  upon  the  ignorance  with 
which  it  was  perverted.  But  the  greatness  of  the  public 
did  not  discern  this  nicety  of  distinction.  The  results 
which  they  beheld,  and  which  galled  and  humiliated 
them,  proceeded  from  a  solemn  essay  at  constitutional 
monarchy,  and,  consequently,  they  shook  the  public  faith 
in  it  as  well  as  in  the  dynasty,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  worst  of  maladies  in  the  mind  of  a  great  nation — 
an  indifference  to  its  form  of  Government. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  concessions  and  promises  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  made,  in  dismissing  such  friends  as 
Blacas,  and  in  making  Fouche  his  minister,  against  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  not- 
withstanding the  royal  declaration  to  forgive  or  forget  what 
he  considered  the  defection  of  the  20th  of  March,  reserving 
the  vengeance  of  the  law  for  a  few  guilty  chiefs,  Louis 
XYIII.  could  not  forgive  the  people  of  Paris.  Little  as 
they  were  to  blame  or  to  praise  in  a  Revolution  which  had 
been  the  act  of  the  army,  the  citizens  having,  as  Napoleon 
observed,  "  allowed  him  to  enter  the  capital  just  as  they 
allowed  Louis  XVIII.  to  leave  it," — notwithstanding  this, 
the  restored  monarch  regarded  Paris  and  its  citizens  with 
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not  merely  a  feeling  but  a  look  of  indignation.  He  let 
down  the  windows  of  his  carriage,  as  he  entered,  to  listen 
to  the  few  adulatory  words  of  the  prefect,  Chalrol,  closed  it 
when  the  prefect  had  done,  assumed  what  Lamartine  calls 
a  majestic  and  impassible  countenance,  refraining  from  a 
smile,  and  decorously  as  well  as  wisely  refused  to  assume 
that  paternal  blandness  which  had  been  employed  with  so 
little  permanent  effect  in  1814. 

The  monarch,  indeed,  had  ample  cause  for  ill-humour 
and  anxiety;  for,  whilst  his  courtiers  were  pouring  forth 
their  acclamations  of  triumph,  and  their  wives  indulging 
in  festive  dances,  to  express  their  exuberant  joy  at  the 
monarch's  return  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  Prussian  artillery,  stationed  in  its 
courts,  to  the  British  sentinels  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  to 
the  military  camps,  which  occupied  every  public  edifice  and 
square,  whilst  his  ears  were  soon  assailed  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  citizens  against  the  exactions  of  foreign 
officers.  Blucher's  was  the  vindictive  spirit.  Whilst  Wel- 
lington kept  his  troops  encamped  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
the  Prussian  General  quartered  his  soldiers  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  gave  orders  for  their  maintenance,  in  a  style  far 
beyond  the  wants  or  habits  of  soldiers.  He  ordered  the 
muncipality  to  pay  him  a  contribution  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  francs.*  He,  at  the  same  time,  set  about 
mining  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  which  faces  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  which  had  received  the  offensive  name  of  the 
Font  de  Jena.  The  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome  was  equally 
menaced,  and  the  King  saw  that  his  entrance  into  Paris 
merely  led  to  his  being  the  witness  of  such  indignities. 
Louis  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  nor  did  he 

*  Afterwards  diminished  to  100,000. 
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show  any  want  of  heart  or  zeal.  He  remonstrated  with 
Blucher,  represented  that  such  acts  as  these,  affecting  and 
exciting  a  whole  population,  were  like  warlike  operations, 
things  to  be  done  in  concert,  and  not  without  consideration, 
and  entreating  Blucher  to  await  at  least  the  arrival  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  sanction,  ere  he  proceeded  to  mutilate 
the  monuments  of  the  French  capital.  The  vigour  of 
these  remonstrances,  conveyed  in  moderate  language, 
checked  the  destructive  zeal  of  Blucher  in  this  direction ; 
but  he  was  resolved  that  at  least  some  stigma  should  be 
applied  in  commemoration  of  the  second  Bonapartist 
resistance  or  campaign.  He  insisted  that  all  the  spoils  of 
art,  collected  by  the  French  as  the  harvest  of  their  vic- 
tories throughout  Europe,  and  treasured  in  the  Louvre, 
should  be  restored  to  their  ancient  possessors.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  having  refused  to  entertain  such  a  demand,  and 
M.  Denon,  the  veteran  guardian  of  the  Musee,  resisting  it, 
Blucher  occupied  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  by  a  battalion, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any  works  of  art,  taken  from 
any  of  the  towns  at  present  included  in  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  They  were  not  many ;  but  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land made  the  same  claim  for  their  Rubens  and  other 
chefs  d'osuvre,  and  Wellington,  as  commanding  their  mili- 
tary force,  was  obliged  to  support  so  just  a  demand. 
Talleyrand  pleaded  against  such  exigencies  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  of  Paris;  but  the  Duke  reminded  the 
Prince,  that  the  first  persons  who,  with  want  of  tact  and 
without  necessity  mooted  this  question  of  the  works  of  art 
in  the  Louvre,  were  the  French  negotiators  of  that  very 
Convention.  They  demanded  of  Blucher  and  of  Wellington 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Convention,  declaring  the 
Louvre  and  its  treasures  inviolable.      The  very  demand 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Blucher,  and  it  was  peremptorily 
rejected.  The  restoration  of  works  of  art,  not  originally 
French  property,  was  thus  contemplated  by  the  negotiators 
of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  and,  as  the  Prussians  enforced 
it  for  themselves,  Wellington  could  do  no  less  for  the 
Belgians.  He  might  oppose  the  blowing  up  of  the  Pont 
d'Jena,  but  the  restoration  by  the  fortune  of  war  of  pic- 
tures and  statutes  captured  in  war  was,  after  all,  but 
justice.  Empowered  by  these  opinions,  the  King  of  the 
Low  Countries  insisted :  the  Pope  and  the  Italian  Powers 
followed  the  example,  and  the  Louvre  was  made  to  dis- 
gorge its  trophies.* 

If  these  acts  of  recrimination  and  vengeance,  just  or 
unjust,  were  confined  to  the  capital,  they  would  have  done 
less  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  all 
France  came  in  a  short  time  to  be  occupied  by  foreign 
armies.  The  English  held  the  northern  provinces,  the 
Prussian  the  western,  the  Russians  occupied  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  of  which  they  invaded  the  costly  cellars.f 
The  Austrians,  Piedmontese,  Spaniards,  Saxons,  Bava- 
rians, each  assigned  themselves  a  province  in  which  to  live 
at  free  quarters.  Orleans  and  other  towns  were  shamefully 
ransomed ;  in  Lorraine  and  Champagne  the  peasants  rose 
against  the  Prussians.  Three  Prefects,  the  Baron  de  Tal- 
leyrand, M.  Pasquier,  and  M.  Gosville  thought  their  rela- 
tionship with  members  of  Louis  XVIII.'s  cabinet  would 

*  It  appears  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  July  24th, 
from  Paris  ( "  Castlereagh  Correspondence,"  3rd  series,  vol.  ii.),  that  both 
Castlereagh  and  Wellington  were  opposed  to  the  spoliation  of  the  Louvre, 
which  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Prince  Regent  insisted  on.  See  Lord  Liver- 
pool's letter  in  same  collection  of  Jrily  15. 

t  Some  Cossacks  were  found  drowned  in  Champagne  wine  in  the  cellars  of 
Epernay. 
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allow  them  to  make  remonstrances  against  the  Eussian 
commander.  Blucher  was  informed  of  these  complaints. 
The  only  result  was,  that  the  three  Prefects  were  arrested, 
and  carried  off,  and  transferred  from  one  Prussian  piquet  to 
another,  till  they  found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. The  Prefect  of  Paris,  M.  Decazes,  was  near 
sharing  their  fate.  These  acts  were  not  so  flagrant  or  so 
cruel,  as  many  committed  by  the  French  in  the  countries 
which  they  conquered ;  but  far  from  such  vindictiveness 
having  a  salutary  effect,  it  merely  fed  bad  passions  and 
extreme  parties,  and  rendered  the  pacific  government,  which 
it  was  the  interest  of  Europe  to  establish  in  France,  doubly 
difficult. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  influence 
somewhat  moderated  the  vindictiveness  of  Blucher,  at 
least  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the  most  odious  of  his 
meditated  retaliations.  Alexander  came  in  no  very  good 
humour.  He  was  no  longer  the  optimist,  the  sentimental 
politician,  of  1814.  Instead  of  the  large  and  generous, 
humane,  though  ill-informed  philanthropist,  his  mind  had 
been  invaded  by  jealousies  and  piques  against  all  who  had 
thwarted  Eussian  aggrandizement  and  Eussian  ideas.  To 
some  officers,  who  at  Nancy  remonstrated  against  the 
imprudence  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  King 
of  Prussia  were  hastening  to  Paris  without  large  military 
accompaniment,  Alexander  replied  that  their  presence  was 
peremptorily  required  in  Paris,  where  events  were  taking 
place  of  which  "  they  knew  little  and  approved  less."  If 
the  Eestoration  of  1814  had  been  accomplished  under  the 
dictation  of  Eussia,  the  second  had  been  won  by  the  arms, 
and  hastened  by  the  policy,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Alexander's  seemed  to  be  a  second  part,  and  he  felt  it  the 
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more,  as  England,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Russia 
as  arbiter  of  French  affairs,  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
France  in  February  for  a  defensive  alliance  against  Russia. 
Alexander  had  forgotten  this  in  the  heat  and  necessities  of 
war.  The  war  had  been  concluded  without  him,  and  when 
he  now  found  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  superseded  Wel- 
lington as  First  English  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  united 
with  Prince  Talleyrand,  as  Prime  Minister  of  France,  the 
Russian  Emperor  felt  his  importance  lessened,  his  power 
and  influence  attacked. 

That  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be  conciliated  was  soon 
manifest  from  the  refusal  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  ac- 
cept the  Home  Office,  which  Talleyrand  had  destined  for 
him,  and  of  which  his  acceptance  would  have  been  a  great 
error  on  his  part.  He  was  appointed  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Paris.  Neither  did  the  Due  de  Richelieu  accept  the 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Household.  He  pleaded  a  journey 
to  Odessa,  rendered  necessary  by  his  private  affairs.  Thus 
deprived  of  that  united  support  of  the  Sovereign  which 
he  enjoyed  in  1814,  and  detested  by  the  Ultra-royalists, 
who  grouped  round  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  who  shared 
all  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme's  horror  of  the  unfrocked 
and  married  Prelate  who  had  served  Napoleon,  Prince 
Talleyrand  felt  the  necessity  of  the  support  of  the  national 
and  liberal  party.  Fouche  promised  this  but  gave  it  not, 
and  indeed  was  incapable  of  giving  it ;  the  Minister,  there- 
fore, felt  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  in  the  Chambers,  and 
especially  in  an  Assembly  of  Representatives,  to  be  speedily 
elected  and  convened. 

One  would  have  thought  that  politicians  so  experienced, 
when  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaning  upon  public  opi- 
nion, and  upon  a  national  parliament,  against  the  treachery 
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of  their  own  Court,  and  the  secret  hostility  of  the  Monarchs 
of  Europe,  would  have  seen  the  expediency  of  giving  full 
expression  to  opinion,  and  calling  a  parliament,  freely 
elected  by  and  in  harmony  with  it.  But  Fouche  was  in- 
capable of  comprehending  this.  His  first  act  was  to  stifle 
public  opinion  altogether,  by  a  decree  forbidding  journals 
to  appear  without  fresh  authorization  from  the  police  ; 
whilst  over  these  so  authorized  a  Commission  of  Censor- 
ship was  appointed.  Fouche's  colleagues  soon  perceived 
the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  and  they  succeeded, 
not  without  difficulty,  in  obtaining  an  Ordonnance,  setting 
books  and  pamphlets  free  of  the  censorship,  which  still 
fettered  the  journals.  The  King  himself  personally  re- 
sisted this  for  some  time :  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
were  in  his  mind  bound  up  with  pamphlets  and  the  press, 
nor  could  all  the  eloquence  of  Chateaubriand  persuade  him 
that  the  monarchy  could  be  safe,  if  the  scourge  of  criticism 
was  freely  applied  to  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  election  to  the  Chamber  was  to 
take  place  was  considered  and  discussed  in  the  same  igno- 
rant and  narrow  spirit.  The  safety  of  the  monarchy,  the 
independence,  and  even  the  integrity  of  the  country,  with 
the  liberal  and  moderate  policy  which  Ministers  chose  to 
fetter,  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  reality  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  honest  application  of  its  princi- 
ples ;  but  even  the  liberals  of  the  day  dreaded  to  apply  more 
than  mock  representation.  The  true  answer  then,  as  since, 
to  the  reproach  that  all  attempts  at  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment failed  in  France,  is  the  simple  truth  that  the  repre- 
sentative or  the  constitutional  principle  was  never  applied^ 

The  electoral  system,  invented  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  and  adopted  under  the  Empire  with  modifica- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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tion,  has  been  explained.  The  people  of  each  canton 
chose  their  notables  as  fittest  to  fill  cantonal  func- 
tions. These  chose  the  notables  of  districts,  fit  to  fill 
district  offices,  and  these  again  the  department  notables 
worthy  of  higher  functions.  This  in  its  very  origin  was 
the  election,  not  of  men  to  represent  interests,  but  of 
men  to  fill  different  places.  It  was  an  election  of  func- 
tionaries or  candidate  functionaries.  This  vitiated  the 
very  principle  of  representation.  The  man  chosen  to  be 
a  notable  or  member  of  an  electoral  college  was  thereby 
designated  to  the  Government  as  a  candidate  functionary, 
a  man  desirous  of  place,  and  henceforth  having  no  means 
of  obtaining  his  desire  but  by  pleasing  the  Government. 
Electoral  colleges,  consisting  of  such  men,  and  such  a  class 
of  men,  had  but  one  aim  in  returning  deputies,  that  of 
pleasing  the  party  in  possession  of  power,  and  having  the 
gift  of  place.  They  were  just  as  ready  to  return  Bona- 
partists  one  day  as  Bourbonists  the  next.  Such  a  thing 
as  independent  opinion,  local  interests,  genuine  representa- 
tion, was  unknown.  With  ever  so  much  freedom  given 
to  such  elections,  they  never  could  have  resulted  in  any- 
thing else  than  a  representation  of  the  functionary  class. 

What  is  the  influence  or  hold  of  any  party  or  Ministry 
over  such  a  class  ?  None  whatever,  except  in  proportion 
to  its  amount  of  authority  and  chances  of  duration !  A 
Ministry,  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  Court,  and  in  all 
higher  influence,  would  command  the  adherence  of  the 
functionary  party ;  but  that  is  the  Ministry  precisely 
which  needs  no  such  support.  What  Talleyrand  and 
Pasquier  wanted  was  a  Chamber  and  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  men,  representing  popular  opinion 
and  powerful  interests  to  support  them  in  a  liberal  policy 
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against  Bourbon  caprice,  ultra-royalist  reaction,  and  the 
exigences  of  foreign  power.  They  could  only  find  this  in 
a  genuine  national  representation.  But  they  feared  this. 
And  they  wanted  to  seek  support  in  a  Chamber  to  be 
elected  by  bodies  of  notables  and  candidate  functionaries. 

Even  Napoleon  had  shown  himself  more  liberal  and 
bold.  He,  indeed,  made  use  of  the  old  Electoral  Colleges 
to  choose  the  members  of  the  Hundred  Days ;  but  he 
called  on  the  Electoral  Colleges  of  the  district  in  the  small 
towns  to  return  members,  as  well  as  the  Electoral  Colleges 
of  the  department.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
bodies  and  kinds  of  electors,  it  is  important  to  mark,  for  upon 
it  turned  the  future  struggles  and  triumphs  of  parties.  It 
was  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days  who  established  these 
district  elections,  which  formed  the  chief  support  of  the 
libera]  party.  Napoleon  tried  to  arrange  also  that  com- 
mercial interests  and  classes  should  have  members  of  their 
own.  But  with  all  their  exclamations  against  imperial 
tyranny,  with  all  their  pretended  love  of  Constitutionalism 
and  desire  to  resist  ultra-royalist  retrograde  policy,  Tal- 
leyrand and  Pasquier  did  not  promulgate  an  electoral  law 
so  liberal  as  that  of  Napoleon.  They  ordained  that  primary 
elections  should  not  take  place;  that  the  present  list  of  district 
elections  should  remain ;  that  those  upon  it  should  choose 
a  new  list  of  notables  or  men  whom  they  recommended ; 
and  that  out  of  them  the  old  Departmental  Colleges  should 
choose  the  members  of  the  ensuing  Chamber. 

Lamartine  and  other  royalist  writers  represent  the 
elections  of  1815  as  the  result  of  the  disgust  of  the  entire 
French  population  with  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  and 
with  the  evils,  outrages,  and  oppressions  which  his  ill-ad- 
vised  return   had   imposed  upon  the   country.     This  is 
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neither  true  nor  just.  A  certain  portion  of  the  peasant 
population,  in  certain  districts  of  the  south  and  west,  may 
have  been  actuated  in  1815  by  strong  antipathy  to  Bona- 
partism ;  but  the  oppression  of  foreign  armies,  which 
then  weighed  upon  the  soil  and  upon  the  population,  was 
very  far  from  inspiring  the  latter  with  love  for  the 
Bourbons,  or  with  trust  in  the  Royalists.  The  sentiment 
of  the  nation  in  1815  was  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
since  evinced.  In  the  elections  of  1815,  the  French 
people  were  not  consulted.  The  elections  were  abandoned 
to  the  Electoral  Colleges,  consisting  in  all  of  about  20,000 
individuals.  Each  of  these  colleges  was  presided  over 
at  the  moment  of  election  by  a  prince  or  some  royalist 
chief  of  known  authority  and  eminence ;  and  each 
Electoral  College,  composed  as  we  have  seen  of  candidate 
functionaries,  of  men  following  the  profession  of  place,  were 
eager  to  pay  court  to  its  loyalist  president,  by  returning, 
as  indeed  was  their  habit  on  all  occasions,  such  deputies 
as  were  acceptable  to  the  great  chiefs  and  centre  of  au- 
thority in  Paris. 

Had  the  Ministry  felt  itself  strong  and  shown  itself 
adroit,  such  a  man  as  Fouche  might  have  tippoiated 
prefects  in  his  interest,  and  afforded  these  agents  the 
means  of  securing  the  return  of  candidates  to  be  relied 
upon.  But  in  truth  ministers  had  no  partizans  or  party. 
There  existed  throughout  the  country  none  save  Bona- 
partists  or  Royalists.  Such  men  as  Lafayette  and  his 
three  or  four  friends,  mistrusting  alike  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  ultra-Royalists,  were  solitary  spe- 
cimens of  a  middle  party.  Even  moderate  Royalism  was 
not  as  yet  professed  or  understood  ;  and  no  wonder  that 
the  country  was  politically  ignorant,  when  even  Fouche 
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and  Talleyrand  were,  as  ministers,  equally  so.  The  former 
reposed  in  the  confidence  that  the  members  of  Napoleon's 
Electoral  Colleges  would  return  men  of  no  party  like  him- 
self. He  therefore  gave  no  order,  proposed  no  candidate, 
took  no  precautions.  The  Ministry  had  even  allowed  its 
power  to  be  superseded.  The  Due  d'Angouleme  had 
gone  upon  a  journey  through  the  south,  and  he  had 
everywhere  appointed  prefects,  and  exercised  all  the  power 
of  the  Home  Minister  as  well  as  the  Ministers  of  Justice. 
And  of  course  he  nominated  none  save  furious  Royalists. 
The  Cabinet  sought  to  alter  these  appointments  and  to 
substitute  more  moderate  men.  Each  change  was  con- 
sidered an  affiront  upon  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  led  to 
altercations  with  Monsieur.  Talleyrand  declared  he  could 
not  govern,  if  the  King's  brother  at  every  step  overruled 
the  minister  and  disputed  with  him  the  influence  over  the 
provinces.  The  result  of  such  weakness  and  anarchy  in 
the  Grovernraent  was,  that  each  Electoral  College,  every 
local  interest  and  ambition  took  to  Royalism  as  the  star 
in  the  ascendant.  No  one  thought  of  the  Ministry — -every 
one  thought  of  the  Court.  Of  course  the  Chamber  chosen 
under  such  influence  was  one  of  frantic  Eoyalism.  Thus 
it  was  that  Fouchfe  succeeded  in  guaranteeing  and  saving 
revolutionary  interests.  His  ignorance  (Talleyrand's)  of 
what  a  constitution  meant,  or  of  what  constitutional  elec- 
tion required,  handed  over  the  lives,  properties,  liberties, 
the  most  cherished  desires,  interests  and  sentiments  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  France  to  about  one-tenth, 
to  a  class  of  squires,  emigrants,  and  courtiers,  who,  set 
aside  by  former  governments,  now  rushed,  greedy,  im- 
patient, ignorant,  and  vindictive,  to  monopolize  place  and 
proscribe  every  competition. 
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There  was  a  shout  of  derision,  when  in  1848  a  repub- 
lican Minister,  in  a  circular  to  the  electors  of  France, 
informed  them  that  learning  and  experience  were  not  neces- 
sary to  a  Minister  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  good  inten- 
tion and  firm  principles  were  more  recommendable  qualities. 
Precisely  the  same  doctrines  were  preached  in  1815,  even 
by  the  more  intellectual  Royalists.  "  Let  us  begin,"  said 
a  writer  of  that  time  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  "by  put- 
ting aside  all  candidates  of  too  much  cleverness  or  ex- 
perience, all  these  men  acquainted  with  the  tactics  or 
science  of  public  assemblies.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these 
inviolables  that  have  hitherto  been  the  choice  of  their 
constituents.  Break  this  monopoly.  Let  the  new  as- 
sembly shine  above  all  by  the  youth  of  its  members."  The 
advice  was  strictly  followed.  Scarcely  a  single  man  of 
those  who  had  a  name  or  experience  in  politics,  even  of 
those  who  had  rallied  to  the  King,  as  the  best  hope  of 
moderate  and  constitutional  liberty,  was  nominated. 

Ignorant  and  unskilled  as  the  President  of  the  Council, 
Prince  Talleyrand,  might  be  of  the  tactics  requisite  to 
put  together  and  manage  a  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  he  had 
quickness  and  foresight  to  perceive  that  his  colleagues 
knew  not  what  they  were  about,  that  the  elections  were 
mismanaged,  and  that  the  future  Chamber  was  likely  to 
prove  an  assembly  in  which  he,  Talleyrand,  could  exercise 
little  influence.  Eecurring,  however,  to  his  great  model, 
the  English  Constitution,  the  Prime  Minister  recollected 
that  whilst  some  Ministers  of  a  British  Cabinet  maintained 
their  position  and  importance  by  their  influence  in  the 
Commons,  others  based  their  power  and  importance  upon 
their  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Talleyrand 
thought,  that,  in  the  constitutional  Government  about  to 
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be  invoked,  he  would  be  the  French  Minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  him- 
self at  once  the  father  of  that  Senate,  and  entitle  himself 
to  their  eternal  gratitude,  by  issuing  an  ordonnance  for  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  peerage.  Napoleon  had  ordered  this 
in  his  Additional  Act,  to  show  that  he  could  do  more  for 
even  the  aristocracy  than  the  Bourbons.  It  was  a  portion 
of  Napoleon's  charter  which  was  recommended  for  adoption, 
and  that  even  Chateaubriand  approved.  Talleyrand  there- 
fore insisted  upon  an  ordonnance,  declaring  the  Peerage 
hereditary.  Louis  XYIII.  objected.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  certain  proportion  of  Peers  for  life  in  the 
Upper  Chamber,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  royal 
authority.  But  Talleyrand  had  in  view  to  establish  his 
own  authority ;  and  he  had  the  support  of  Monsieur 
and  the  ultra-Royalists  from  their  own  motives  in  favour 
of  his  scheme.  At  the  same  time  such  of  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  of  1814  as  had  shown  zeal  for 
Napoleon  were  removed  from  the  list,  others  were  added 
of  the  more  recently  remarkable,  Chateaubriand  of  the 
number.  Each  Prince  and  Princess,  and  Talleyrand 
himself,  included  their  friends  and  favourites.  The  Count 
d'Artois  nominated  the  Polignacs  and  the  Montmorencies, 
the  King  the  Blacases  and  the  Davarays.  M,  Pasquier 
inserted  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  legist  and 
monied  families.  Louis  XVIII.  objected  to  the  name  of 
Mole,  and  erased  it,  as  a  servitor  of  Bonaparte.  "Will 
your  Majesty  be  good  enough  to  insert  again  that  name  ? " 
observed  Talleyrand.  "  I  ask  it  for  the  memory  of 
Matthew  Mole." 

In  this  establishment  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  Prince  Talleyrand  was  just  as  far  from  attaining 
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his  aim,  as  Fouche  was  in  his  confidence  that  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  Napoleon  would  return  a  Chamber  of 
Representatives  respectful  of  revolutionary  names  and 
things.  Based  upon  no  interest,  without  traditional  ideas, 
with  no  influence  in  the  country,  and  having  strength  tO 
seek  rather  than  to  give,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  proved  of 
no  support  whatever  to  Talleyrand,  and  showed  him  no 
gratitude  of  any  kind ;  for  the  colour  and  tendencies  of 
the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  no  sooner  known  than 
the  first  tendencies  of  the  new  House  of  Peers  were  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and  to  vie  with  the  Deputies  in 
all  the  zeal  and  extravagance  of  ultra-royalism. 

Whilst  the  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6  ministry  was  thus 
digging  its  own  grave,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  ordered 
and  regulated  the  critical  operation  of  the  first  parlia- 
mentary elections ;  they  were  equally,  however  reluctantly, 
active  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  wound  the  pride  of  that 
national  and  ^evolutionary  party  which,  under  the  advice 
of  Wellington,  and  indeed  of  Alexander,  they  had  at  first 
been  appointed  to  conciliate.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the 
sovereigns  and  foreign  statesmen  themselves,  those  who 
most  stickled  for  the  necessities  of  moderate  liberalism, 
who  drove  Talleyrand  into  acts,  each  and  all  of  which 
sunk  a  gulf  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  nation. 

One  of  the  first  demands  of  the  Allies  was  the  disso- 
lution of  the  army.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  1814. 
It  was  useless  vengeance  now ;  for  without  chance  or 
prospect  of  serving  any  other  cause  or  dynasty  than  the 
Bourbon,  the  army  might  have  rallied  to  them.  However, 
the  decree  was  issued  for  breaking  up  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  and  drafting  a  certain  number  of  the  men  into  pro- 
vincial regiments.  Marshal  Macdonald  undertook  this  task. 
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Another  exigency  of  the  Allies  was  the  punishment  of 
those  most  conspicuous  in  aiding  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
and  putting  Europe  to  such  anxiety  and  such  expense. 
The  Royalists  clamoured  aloud  for  what  foreign  statesmen 
advised  as  requisite  to  avenge  the  dignity  and  cement  the 
power  of  the  restored  dynasty.  Talleyrand  himself  was 
averse  to  vengeance,  and,  above  all,  to  blood.  Fouche  was 
equally  so.  One  of  his  first  cares  had  been  to  draw  up  a 
note  or  memoir,  to  be  laid  before  the  difierent  plenipo- 
tentiares,  respecting  the  idea  which  generally  prevailed  in 
their  camps,  and  which  the  Royalists  accredited,  that  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Empire  had  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Bonaparte,  said  Fouche,  required  no  other 
facilities  or  preparation  for  his  return,  than  the  state  of 
weakness  and  disaffection  which  the  Government  of  1814 
universally  created.  That  Government  was  as  much  to 
blame  in  having  left  the  country  so  inflammable,  so  open 
to  Bonapartist  invasion,  as  French  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  in  having  lent  themselves  to  a  resuscitation  of  the 
Empire.  The  whole  country  was  guilty  of  disafiection, 
said  Fouche,  and  you  cannot  place  it  on  the  benches  of 
a  court  of  justice :  none  were  guilty  of  conspiracy.  Such 
arguments  made  no  impression;  and  Fouchfe,  seeing  that 
a  list  of  proscriptions  was  expected,  and  was  inevitable, 
drew  up  a  large  one,  comprising  almost  all  who  had  served 
Napoleon,  including  Caulaincourt,  the  friend  of  Alexan- 
der, with  Lanjuinais  and  Flauguerques,  who  were  Consti- 
tutionalists. Fouche  could  have  drawn  up  such  a  list 
solely  with  a  view  to  defeat,  and  render  it  inexecutable. 
Louis  XVIII.  himself  blushed  when  he  observed  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  which  he  instantly  erased.  The 
Moniteur  of  July  25th  contained  a  double  list  of  those 
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marked  out  for  vengeance.  The  first,  containing  the  natoes 
of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  before  court-martial,  and 
whose  doom  was  manifestly  death,  were  Ney,  Labedoyere, 
the  two  Lallements,  Drouet  d'Erlon,  Lefebvre  Desnon- 
ettes,  Asneil,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Monton  Duvernet,  Grouchy, 
Clausel,  Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouet,  Cambronne, 
Lavalette,  and  Rovigo. 

This  was  followed  by  another  list  of  persons,  counting 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Soult,  Bassano, 
Excelmans,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Carnot,  Thibeaudeau, 
Vandamme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Arnault,  Eegnault,  Arrighi, 
Real.  These  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Paris,  and 
remain  in  such  place  as  the  Police  Minister  should  indicate, 
until  they  were  either  brought  to  trial  or  ordered  defini- 
tively to  quit  the  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  this  ordonnance,  Carnot,  late  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  waited  upon  his  former 
colleague,  Fouche,  to  ask,  as  Minister  of  Police,  to  what 
part  of  France  he  should  withdraw. 

"  Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go,  traitor  ?"  asked  Carnot 
of  Fouche. 

"  Oil  tu  veux,  iinbedle" — Where  you  choose,  idiot,"  was 
Fouche's  reply. 

Whatever  his  recklessness  of  conduct  and  of  principle, 
Fouch6  ardently  desired  that  the  blood  of  none  should  be 
spilled.  He  gave  passports  readily,  and  every  means  of 
escape,  to  those  especially  who  were  on  the  first  list,  with 
advice  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  delay.  But  none  of  the 
victims  could  beUeve  that  for  a  crime  in  which  they  partici- 
pated with  the  whole  nation,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  army, 
and  which  circumstances,  not  they,  had  precipitated,  they 
were  to  undergo  the  death  of  malefactors,     Lavalette  and 
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Labedoyere  each  counselled  the  other  to  escape.  But 
neither  took  the  fit  and  seasonable  steps  requisite.  Labe- 
doyere joined  the  army  of  the  Loire,  where  he  and 
Excelmans,  also  proscribed,  along  with  Count  Flahault, 
were  in  no  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  capture.  Labedoyere 
wotdd,  however,  go  to  Paris  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife,  not 
long  confined.  He  chanced  to  travel  in  the  diligence 
with  an  agent  of  police,  and  was  arrested  as  soon  as  he 
arrived.  He  was  in  a  few  days  brought  before  a  court- 
martial.  The  Court  was  naturally  much  incensed  against 
Labedoyere.  One  of  the  Peers  of  the  Cent  Jours,  of  good 
family,  and  well  connected  (his  wife  had  been  Madlle.  De 
Chastellux),  Labedoyere  had  been  chosen  for  his  noble 
name  by  the  ministers  of  the  Restoration,  and  appointed, 
though  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
Accepting  that  command  with  the  white  flag,  he  had  set 
the  example  at  Grenoble,  marching  forth  with  his  regi- 
ment to  replace  the  white  flag  with  the  Imperial  eagle, 
and  forthwith  to  join  the  Emperor.  Labedoyere  had  no 
excuse  to  ofier  save  that  he  was  entraine,  carried  away. 
He  avowed  that  in  common  with  the  nation  he  had  wel- 
comed the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  in  common  with  the 
nation  had  abandoned  them  in  1815,  which  assuredly  was 

not  his  fault  or  the  nation's,   but .     The  Military 

President  here  interrupted  the  accused  with  the  strange 
remark,  "  That  no  court  of  justice  could  inquire  into  mo- 
tives. Justice  had  nothing  to  do  with  motives,  because," 
added  the  learned  President,  "  no  crime  can  be  innocent." 
Labedoyere  was  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  and 
his  wife,  of  a  Eoyalist  family,  known  herself  for  Eoyalist 
predilections,  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  at  the 
King's  feet.      But  the  monarch  was  inexorable.      Labe- 
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doyere  underwent  his  sentence  on  the  19th  of  August  in 

the  plain  of  Grenelle. 

The  fate  of  Labedoyere  had  just  been  sealed  when  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  brought  to  Paris  a  prisoner,  and  his  trial,  as 
well  as  that  of  Count  Lavalette,  ordered  to  take  place. 
Those  trials  were  so  timed  as  to  form  the  chief  objects  of 
public  interest  during  the  concluding  months  of  1815. 
The  trial  of  Labedoyere  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
elections;  the  others  followed  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Chambers,  threw  the  debates  of  these,  as  well  as  even 
ministerial  changes,  into  the  shade,  occupied  the  minds, 
and  inflamed  the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the  French, 
and  left  the  melancholy  impression  that  Constitutional 
Government  itself  was  the  instrument  of  a  vindictive 
party. 

But  before  the  fate  of  these  eminent  and  brave,  but  cer- 
tainly culpable  men,  came  to  close  the  year's  tragedy  in 
Paris,  more  fearful,  though  more  obscure  acts  of  vengeance, 
were  perpetrated  in  the  south,  and  shed  upon  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  that  "baptism  of  blood,"  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  educated  classes  and  the  Protestant  families 
of  Nismes,  and  of  those  beautiful  towns  and  regions  which 
look  down  upon  the  Mediterranean  shore.  In  that  part  of 
France  the  population  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  divided  into 
two  hostile  parties.  It  had  sympathised  far  less  with  the 
struggles  and  the  glories  of  war  than  the  population  of  the 
north  and  east.  The  subjugation  of  the  Low  Countries  by 
the  Republic,  and  of  Germany  by  the  Emperor,  had  had 
an  immense  effect,  material  as  well  as  moral,  upon  the 
provinces  bordering  upon  these  countries.  The  south  of 
France  found  by  no  means  equal  openings,  equal  profit, 
equal  glory.     The  great  cities  of  the  region  being  sea- 
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ports,  its  great  produce  being  objects  of  exportation,  nothing 
could  repay  the  closing  of  the  ocean  against  Bordeaux 
and  Marseilles.  Remote  from  the  seat  of  Empire,  with 
less  instruction  and  less  military  ardour  than  in  the  north, 
the  southern  had  not  profited  so  much  as  the  northern  by 
either  the  Revolution  or  the  Empire.  It  remained  jea- 
lous, dissatisfied.  Its  priesthood  retained  or  regained 
their  influence,  and  the  Restoration  was  accordingly  hailed 
in  these  provinces  as  a  new  and  hopeful  era.  It  was  espe- 
cially amongst  the  small  gentry  and  the  very  poor  that 
these  hopes  germed ;  and  when  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
traversed  the  south  he  was  joined  by  bands  of  volunteef 
Royalists,  consisting  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  population, 
officered  by  men  who  pretended  to  revere  the  old  distinc- 
tion of  birth  ;  but  against  these  enthusiastic  Royalists  were 
arrayed  the  civic  and  the  middle  class,  at  least,  in  Pro- 
vence, and  in  this  class  were  included  at  Nismes,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  large  Protestant  population. 
These,  who  had  already  felt  in  1814  the  results  of  Roy- 
alist reaction,  had  hailed  the  return  of  Napoleon  with 
imprudent  gladness. 

The  first  tidings  of  Waterloo  awoke  their  enemies  to 
vengeance.  The  volunteer  Royalist,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  compelled  to  surrender  with  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
had  sufifered  evil  treatment  and  hardship.  Their  turn  for 
triumph  now  came,  and  the  first  news  of  Bonaparte's 
second  fall  excited  almost  an  instant  insurrection  in  the 
population  of  Marseilles.  The  bonnet  rouge  is  indigenous 
there,  and  first  marked  the  workmen  of  the  port.  The 
passion,  originally  linked  with  the  bonnet  rouge,  was  not 
love  or  hate  of  Republic  or  King ;  it  was  the  hatred  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  brute  against  the  civilized 
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man,  of  the  fanatic  against  the  educated.  This  same  sen- 
timent, which  animated  the  sans  culottes  of  1791  to  hang 
up  the  Royahsts  of  Paris  to  the  lamp-posts,  animated 
another  generation  of  the  same  men  to  massacre  the  Bona- 
partists  of  1815.  Their  crime  was  holding  place  and 
being  well  to  do.  There  were  at  the  time  few  troops  at 
Marseilles,  and  General  Verdier,  who  commanded,  drew 
them  off  to  Toulon.  The  Marseilles  mob  immediately- 
proceeded  to  their  favourite  task  of  massacre.  The  first 
victims  were  a  knot  of  Mamelukes  and  Egyptians,  who 
had  followed  the  French  from  their  great  expedition,  and 
who  had  been  allowed  a  refuge  and  afforded  sustenance  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles.  The  mob  instantly 
murdered  these  poor  creatures,  their  women,  and  their 
children,  pursuing  the  fugitives  with  relentless  aim  into 
the  sea.  They  then  proceeded  to  breathe  vengeance  on 
such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  were  suspected,  or  known 
to  be  in  Imperialist  employment,  or  of  Bonapartist  predi- 
lections. From  these  indulgences  they  passed  to  the 
pillage  of  shops,  and  the  murder  of  their  owners.  At  last 
the  townsfolk  took  to  arms,  and  succeeded,  not  without 
bloodshed,  in  protecting  themselves  and  their  property. 

Marshal  Brune  had  commanded  in  the  south  for 
Napoleon,  his  task  being  with  7,000  men  to  keep  the 
Eoyalists  quiet,  and  repel  attempts  at  invasion  or  insurrec- 
tion. The  Marshd  did  not  hesitate  to  resign  his  command 
to  the  Marquis  de  la  Riviere,  whom  the  Royalist  Govern- 
ment sent  down  to  supersede  him.  The  military  duty 
which  he  had  performed  in  the  south  of  course  exposed 
Brune  to  calumny.  One  of  the  stories  invented  to  blacken 
him  represented  the  Marshal  as  the  man  who,  during  the 
Revolution,  held  on  a  pike  the  head  of  the  Princess  de 
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Lamballe.  When  he  set  out  for  Paris  now,  the  rumour 
was  that  he  was  going  to  the  army  behind  the  Loire,  and 
was  to  return  to  invade  the  south.  These  rumours  pre- 
ceded Brune  at  Aix  and  at  Avignon,  and  he  no  sooner 
reached  the  hotel  of  the  latter  town,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
than  a  crowd  of  the  porters  and  workmen  of  Avignon, 
worthy  brethren  of  those  of  Marseilles,  collected  before  the 
gates.  The  National  Guard  of  Avignon,  with  its  officers, 
and  the  Mayor  and  authorities,  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  menaces,  hastened  to  take,  post  before  the  hotel.  The 
carriage  of  the  Marshal  was  several  times  brought  out,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  way  through  the  mob. 
The  people  formed  a  regular  siege  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
authorities  stood  on  a  regular  defence,  exposing  their  lives 
and  repelling  every  attempt  to  enter  by  breaking  in  door 
or  gates.  In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  contest  the  shouts 
of  the  spectators,  posted  at  adjoining  windows,  told  that  the 
enemy  had  discovered  a  mode  of  entrance,  and  some  daring 
ruffians  had  got  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
into  the  hotel.  That  fact  was  no  sooner  discovered  than 
the  report  of  some  shots  told  the  success  of  the  ruffians  in 
the  perpetration  of  their  crime.  They  penetrated  into  the 
chamber  of  Brune  and  shot  him.  Not  content  with  a 
murder  which  all  had  not  joined  in,  the  mob  awaited  till 
the  body  was  placed  in  its  coffin,  and  brought  forth  to  be 
deposited  in  the  church  previous  to  burial.  They  seized 
the  coffin,  tore  the  dead  body  from  it,  and  in  a  procession 
of  frenzy  and  triumph,  bore  it  to  the  Bhone,  and  precipi- 
tated it  into  the  stream.  Thrown  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  several  times  upon  the  bank,  no  one  durst  show  any 
respect  to  the  remains,  and  it  was  only  when  cast  on  one 
of  the  desert  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  that 
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an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  under  Brune,  dared,  in  se- 
crecy to  make  a  grave  for  his  remains. 

Whilst  Avignon  and  Marseilles  thus  perpetrated,  in  the 
name  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  massacres  of  equal  atro- 
city with  those  in  which  the  Marseillais  took  so  large  a 
share  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  Nismes  was 
able  to  surpass  them  and  the  Eevolution  itself  in  deeds  of 
intolerance  and  blood.  One  of  the  laws  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  had  strictly  enforced  was,  to  prevent 
the  clergy  of  any  religion*  from  forming  processions,  or 
celebrating  ceremonies  out  of  doors,  especially  in  districts 
where  there  prevailed  more  than  one  profession  of  faith. 
The  Catholics  of  Nismes,  and  of  the  south  in  general, 
considered  themselves  wronged  by  a  law  which  enclosed 
their  worship  and  religious  fetes  within  walls,  and  assimi- 
lated them  to  the  Protestants.  Religious  hatred  had  not  a 
much  deeper  cause.  When,  therefore,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  people  of  Nismes  were  without  guard  or 
control,  some  ruffians  made  a  pretext  of  religious  zeal  to 
institute  processions  returning  thanks  for  the  fall  of  the 
Bonapartists.  The  Protestants  of  the  region,  generally, 
were  grateful  to  Napoleon  for  the  protection  he  afforded 
them,  and  for  the  equality  he  established,  and  were, 
therefore,  confounded  with  the  Bonapartists.  They  were, 
moreover,  industrious  and  rich,  and  thus  became  tempting 
objects  of  pillage. 

As  in  our  day,  the  ruffians  of  the  south  of  France  styled 
themselves  Communists,  and  marched  under  this  political 
pretence  (which  they  were  incapable  of  comprehending), 
against  any  class  which  offered  plunder,  so  in  1815  these 
robbers  affected  to  be  ultra-Catholics,  and  made  religious 
zeal  an  excuse  for  victimizing  the  Protestants.     The  fault 
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of  the  more  respectable  Catholics  was  not  to  have  risen 
and   united  to   put   down    the   ruffians ;    but   these,   un- 
fortunately,   met   with    the    most    complete   success    and 
impunity.      Led   by  a  fellow    named  Trestaillons,  they 
committed  unheard-of  atrocities,  breaking  into  the    Pro- 
testant temples,  and  reproducing  one  of  the  fearful  scenes 
of  the  Paris  revolution,  by  stripping  and  flogging  publicly 
Protestant  females  of  all  ages,  caught  frequenting  their 
temples.     The  citizens  and  working  classes  generally  joined 
in  the  persecution  ;  and  the  Protestants,  with  their  females, 
were  literally  hunted  and  slaughtered  like  'wolves,'  in  a 
popular  and  wealthy  district  of  France,  and  as  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  Bourbon  reign.     At  Uzes,  a  town  not  far  from 
Nismes,  the  massacre  of  Protestants  assumed  still  more 
the  old  revolutionary  aspect.     They  were  brought  out  in 
couples  to  the  market-place,  and  shot.     This  disgraceful 
state  of  things  lasted  nearly  two  months ;  at  one  period  of 
which  the  elections  took  place.     It  is  needless  to  ask  what 
became  of  the  Protestants  or  their  interests  at   such  a 
time.     Fouche  and  Talleyrand  were  Ministers ;  but  they 
had  been  compelled  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  disband  the 
army,  and  the  consequence  was,  such  massacres  as  these  ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  nomination  of  the  Due  de  Kichelieu 
to  be  Minister,   that    the  Due  d'Angouleme  thought  fit 
to  interfere,  and  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  Nismes.     His 
Koyal  Highness  ordered  the  Protestant  churches  to  be 
reopened.     The  result  was,  of  course,  the  assembling  of 
Trestaillons'  mob  to  prevent  the  worship,  and  to  murder 
the  congregation.     General  Lagarde  mustered  what  sol- 
diers were  under  his  command,  to  uphold  the  order  of 
tolerance  ;  but  the  soldiers  were  attacked,  and  the  general 
himself  slain  at  the  head  of  bis  troops.     Will  it  be  be- 
VOL.  I.  u 
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lieved  as  an  event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  per- 
petrator of  this  murder,  a  man  named  Boivins,  was 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  the  citizens  of  Nismes,  although  he 
confessed  the  act !  and  that  Trestaillons,  being  the  mur- 
derer of  hundreds  of  innocent  persons,  was  also  absolved, 
and  no  punishment  whatever  inflicted  by  the  Bourbon 
Government  for  atrocities  greater  than  ever  disgraced  the 
most  savage  nation !  The  horror  excited  in  our  minds 
by  the  atrocities  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  idea  that  they  were  unique,  and  that  re- 
publican frenzy  could  only  produce  them;  but  royalist 
frenzy  did  fully  equal  these  in  1815.  Trestaillons 
Truphemie  committed  no  less  atrocities  upon  French 
Protestants ;  and  though  the  Due  d'Angouleme  so  soon 
after  visited  the  spot,  and  inquired  into  the  facts,  such 
deeds  remained  unpunished,  and  indeed  unknown,  for  the 
journals  were  refused  permission  even  to  allude  to  them ; 
and  when  Voyer  d'Argenson  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, dared  to  do  so,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of 
the  royalist  majority,  which  considered  that  not  prevention 
or  punishment,  but  impunity  and  oblivion,  should  be  applied 
to  such  crimes.  The  Chamber  actually  compelled  their 
President  to  call  M.  Voyer  d'Argenson  to  order,  for 
having  dared  even  to  allude  to  such  facts. 

The  royalist  infamies  of  1815  were  indeed  too  nu- 
merous to  be  all  described ;  they  would  monopolise  the 
page  of  history.  The  executions  and  massacres  of  the 
Eevolution  are  painted  by  the  historian  because  they  were 
links  in  the  chain  of  the  great  events  which  led  from 
liberty  to  licence  and  to  anarchy,  and  from  thence  again 
to  tyranny.  The  sanguinary  atrocities  of  1815  are  not 
so  prominent,  or  so  fraught  with  great  results,  but  they  are 
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as  damning  to  a  cause,  a  nation,  and  a  reign ;  and  the 
Terror  of  the  South  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  in  every  way- 
equalled  the  so-much  more  talked  of  Terror  of  1793.  Nor 
were  these  atrocities  confined  to  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and 
Nismes — Toulouse  had  its  victim  in  General  Eamel,  also 
assassinated  ;  whilst  the  fate  of  the  brothers  Faucher  at  La 
Keole,  is  in  itself  a  romance  of  such  nobleness  and  heroism 
on  their  part,  and  of  such  base  cruelty,  cowardice,  and 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  royalist  authorities  who  put  them 
to  death,  as,  in  conjunction  with  simultaneous  and  similar 
crimes  in  other  towns,  to  stamp  upon  the  restored  royalty 
of  the  Bourbons  and  their  cause  that  same  stigma  of  guilt 
which  branded  the  first  Eevolution,  and  doomed  it  to 
descend  from  one  act  of  insanity  and  imbecility  to  an- 
other, till  the  cause,  the  name,  and  the  men,  were  driven 
from  power  and  public  existence  with  a  contumely  and 
disgrace  from  which  none  could  ever  hope  to  revive. 

The  trials  and  executions  in  Paris,  accompanied  by 
these  acts  of  far  greater  cruelty,  and  far  less  justice  in  the 
provinces,  beset  the  mind  of  Fouche  with  misgivings,  not 
of  the  justice,  or  the  charity  of  such  proceedings,  but  of  the 
impossibility  of  building  political  or  ministerial  power  on 
such  foundations.  It  was  idle  to  complain  to  his  col- 
league, Talleyrand,  or  to  state  his  fears  in  Council.  Fouche 
preferred  drawing  up  his  views  of  policy  in  State  papers, 
able  documents,  full  of  manly  fi-ankness,  of  truth,  and  even 
of  liberalism.  These  he  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  before 
Napoleon.  He  now  drew  up  his  opinions  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  to  lay  before  Louis  XVIII.  Fouche'  drew  a 
true  and  terrible  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  two 
factions,  revolutionary  and  royalist,  were  drawn  up  one 
against  the  other ;  this  side  triumphant  and  full  of  revenge 
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for  the  moment,  but  sure  to  be  met,  sooner  or  later,  by- 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  other.  "  The 
Royalists,"  said  Fouche,  "  may  be  the  more  numerous  in 
some  departments,  and  parties  may  be  balanced  in  others, 
but  those  attached  to  the  Eevolution,  to  its  glories,  and  that 
of  the  Empire,  form  the  large  majority,  when  the  whole 
country  is  taken  into  consideration."  Such  expostulations, 
urging  that  more  forbearance  should  be  shown  to  the  party 
of  the  Revolution,  although  it  was  the  very  principle  on 
which  Fouche  had  taken  office,  and  been  appointed  to  it, 
were  now  unpalateable  to  the  King,  who  grew  impatient 
to  be  rid  of  such  a  monitor. 

His  Majesty  had  procured  what  he  altogether  wanted, 
on  entering  France,  a  friend  and  bosom  councillor,  who, 
though  young  and  docile,  still  appeared  to  Louis  to 
possess  all  the  address,  experience,  and  sagacity  requisite 
to  be  minister,  or  to  make  ministers.  M.  Decazes  was 
this  favourite.  Of  handsome  person,  fluent  speech,  agree- 
able manners,  the  new  Prefect  of  Police  had  acted  as 
Minister  of  Police  to  the  King,  bringing  him  reports,  news, 
informing  and  consulting  his  Majesty  upon  a  host  of 
subjects,  whilst  the  ostensible  Minister,  Fouche,  partly 
absorbed  in  his  marriage  with  a  young  and  noble  wife, 
partly  in  considerations  of  policy  far  above  his  ostensible 
office,  abandoned  such  small  and  unimportant  matters  to 
his  subordinates  :  the  King  had  thus  a  Police  Minister  in 
readiness  to  supplant  Fouche.  The  report  of  the  latter 
had  even  annoyed  his  colleague,  Talleyrand,  and  annoyed 
him  more  because  it  had  crept  into  publicity.  Fouch^ 
was  irritated  at  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  and  their  ministers,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from 
attacking  them.     "  The  Allies,"  Fouche  said,  "  accuse  us 
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of  servility  to  Napoleon,  and  *threaten  to  punish  France 
for  having  been  the  accomplice  of  his  tyranny.  But  it 
was  not  so  much  the  French  that  made  Napoleon  the 
general  autocrat  and  despoiler  of  the  territories  and  liber- 
ties— it  was  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  themselves  who 
upheld  him,  who  flattered  him,  who  shared  in  his  conquests 
and  countenanced  all  that  he  did."  This  was  too  insolent, 
because  it  was  too  true ;  and  there  ensued  a  general  con- 
spiracy against  Fouch6,  in  which  King,  Allies,  Talleyrand, 
and  Decazes  joined.  The  Koyalists  of  the  new  Chamber 
about  to  open  were,  of  course,  equally  ready  to  cast  a  stone. 
M.  Laine,  consulted  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  members,  de- 
clared their  predominant  feeling  was  hatred  of  Revolution- 
ists like  Fouche.  He  could  not  outlive  so  many  enemies ; 
and  Talleyrand  undertook  to  convey  to  the  colleague  whom 
he  had  helped  to  force  upon  the  King  three  months  pre- 
vious, that  his  services  were  henceforth  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Talleyrand  seized  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  to 
the  Due  d'Otrante  on  the  happiness  of  a  life  spent  in 
America,  afar  from  the  factious  turmoils  of  men  and  things 
in  France.  Fouche  asked,  by  interrogatory  looks,  to  what 
such  an  exordium  might  lead  ?  when  Talleyrand  confessed 
that  it  was  in  Fouche's  power  to  take  the  post  of  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  "  Is  it  then  decided  that  I 
am  to  be  got  rid  of?"  was  Fouche's  indignant  inquiry. 
"  Have  I  become  disagreeable  to  the  King  ?"  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  so  ;  but  preferring  not  to  quit  Europe, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  French  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Dresden.  It  was  but  an  excuse  to  obtain  his  removal 
from  France ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Dresden  than 
he  was  dismissed  from  even  that  diplomatic  post,  and  bade, 
under  pain  of  displeasure,  to  place  himself  under  the  sur- 
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veillance  of  the  Austrian  police,  by  selecting  Linz  for  his 
place  of  residence.  Such  was  the  fall  of  Fouche,  struck 
down  by  a  party  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  all  others,  and 
which  was  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  having  ever 
employed  him. 

Fouch^  was  not  the  only  dupe  of  the  belief  that  political 
experience  was  indispensable  under  the  new  King ;  Talley- 
rand had  no  sooner  tripped  up  his  revolutionary  colleague, 
than  a  similar  blow  of  retribution  was  dealt  to  himself. 
The  most  difficult  task  of  the  restored  Government  was 
to  satisfy  the  new  exigencies  of  foreign  Powers.  From 
the  first,  Wellington  had  conceived  a  dread  of  these  exi- 
gencies, and,  in  order  to  obviate  them,  had  precipitated 
Louis  XVIII.  to  reascend  his  throne,  and  to  reappoint 
his  able  and  not  illiberal  Ministers.  But  the  Allies  not 
the  less  pressed  their  invasion,  and  occupied  the  whole 
country  with  their  armies,  whilst  the  remnant  of  those 
bands  which  had  fought  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  was, 
by  their  orders,  broken  up.  The  Sovereigns  then  met  to 
consider  what  pledges  they  should  take,  what  demands 
insist  on.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  Congress  to  which  Tal- 
leyrand could  force  his  way,  combine  votes,  and  raise  dis- 
cussions ;  the  door  was  closed  against  the  French  Minister, 
and  the  most  outrageous  proposals  were  made  for  parti- 
tioning or  curtailing  France. 

The  only  great  power,  indeed,  that  was  zealously  and 
inveterately  bent  on  reducing  the  French  monarchy  to  the 
territories  which  it  possessed  at  Louis  XIV.'s  accession, 
was  Prussia.  The  statesmen  of  Berlin  bore  in  mind  not 
merely  the  battle  of  Ligny  and  its  possible  consequences, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  the  opposition  of  France  which 
had   prevented    their   Sovereign    from    obtaining    all    of 
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Saxony:  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna,  had  shorn  Prussia  of 
Dresden  and  of  Leipzig.  The  time  for  retaliation  was 
come ;  and  Hardenberg  and  Humboldt  now  insisted  on 
adding  Artois  and  French  Flanders  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Low  Countries,  give  Savoy  to  Sardinia,  Franche 
Comte  and  Alsace  to  the  German  Powers ;  whilst  Prussia 
and  Austria  should  possess  territories  side  by  side  in 
Champagne  and  Lorraine. 

The  Ministers  of  the  smaller  powers,  which  were  to  profit 
by  this  partition  of  France,  of  course  approved  of  and 
abetted  it.  Wellington  observed,  that  it  was  useless  to 
give  such  a  number  of  first-rate  fortresses  to  a  government 
like  that  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  did  not  possess  an 
army  to  man  or  to  defend  them.  Prussia  had  thrown  out 
as  a  bait  to  Austria  the  erection  of  Lorraine  into  a  Duchy 
for  an  Austrian  Archduke.  All  proposals  of  this  kind 
were  highly  popular  in  Germany :  Prussia,  by  insisting  on 
them,  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  German  interests, 
the  restorer  of  German  greatness.  Austria  therefore  durst 
not  oppose,  although  the  project  of  aggrandizing  Prussia 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  the  minor  states  of  the 
Confederacy,  by  no  means  suited  the  policy  of  Vienna ; 
Metternich,  therefore,  apparently  joined  in  the  scheme,  by 
representing  that  France  possessed  three  lines  of  fortresses, 
of  which  it  might  at  least  cede  one  line,  indicating  Landau, 
and  implying  Strasburg,  as  places  to  be  given  up.  The 
cession  of  such  large  fortresses  would  have  necessitated 
their  being  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Great  Powers, 
or  of  the  Confederation,  thus  avoiding  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  smaller  provinces.  The  scheme,  however,  was  fun- 
damentally unwise.  It  was  an  amount  of  humiliation  and 
provocation  to  the  French,  against  which  their  national  pride  . 
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would  infallibly  take  the  first  opportunity  of  rebelling,  whilst 
the  districts  taken  from  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  no 
powers  able  to  keep  them.      How  M'ere  the  smaller  powers 
of  Germany  to  retain  territories  divided  from  them  by  the 
Rhine  ?     How  were  the  war-offices  o    Vienna  and  Berlin 
to  maintain  outposts  within  a  few  marches  of  Paris,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  modern  France? 
The  English  Parliament  would  never  sanction  a  Minister 
in  policy  so  imprudent  and  so  extravagant.     Russia,  too, 
having  already  secured  Poland,  saw  no  gain  for  itself  in 
allowing  the  new  German  Confederation  to  extend  so  far 
westward   of    the    Rhine.       An    Austrian    Archduke   in 
Lorraine  was  not  what  Russian  armies  had  marched  into 
that  province  to  accomplish ;  so  that  as  early  as  the  18th 
of  July,  Conite  Capo  d'Istrias,  in  the  name  of  Alexander, 
sent  in  a  written  declaration  that  the  Sovereigns  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  adherents, 
not  against  France,  and  that  therefore  no  right  of  conquest 
could  exist  as  the  result  of  victory.      The  maintenance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  the  aim  of  the  war,  and  if 
the  stipulations  of  that  Treaty  were  set  aside,  as  well  as 
those  of   Vienna,   and  a   complete    reconstruction  of  the 
different  States  of  Europe  undertaken,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  seeing  the  issue  of  such  a  settlement,  or  to  what 
difficulties  and  dangers  the  rearrangements  might  give  rise. 
Comte  Capo  d'Istrias  recommended  the  Allies  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  legitimate  King  of  France,  instead  of  exciting 
the  same  distrust  of  him  as  of  Napoleon  ;  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace,  and  the  best  security  of  the  new  territorial  settle- 
ment, being  the  strength  and  success  of   the  government 
which  the  Bourbon  family  had  established,  and  which  it 
was  labouring  to  consolidate.     Lord  Castlereagh  had  given 
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his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
replying  to  the  Austrian  demand  of  a  line  of  fortresses, 
said,  that  Trance  might  be  compelled  to  pay  the  price  of 
erecting  a  new  line  of  fortresses,  instead  of  dispossessing 
the  King  of  those  French  towns  which  had  belonged  to  the 
monarchy  for  two  centuries. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  one  side,  Russia  and  England  on  the  other,  was 
an  agreement  to  make  certain  demands  upon  France, 
which  were  drawn  up,  and  called  an  ultimatum.  This 
project  altered  the  line  of  frontier,  drawn  on  the  north- 
east of  France  in  1814,  making  a  new  line,  which  would 
place  the  towns  and  districts  of  Conde,  Philippeville, 
Marienburg,  and  Givet  in  Belgium,  not  in  France ; 
whilst  Landau  and  Sarre  Louis  should  be  also  ceded. 
Savoy  was  given  up  to  Sardinia:  eight  hundred  million 
of  francs  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Allies,  whose  troops  were 
to  occupy  the  French  fortresses  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  loss  of  Savoy  and  of  Landau,  the  large  sums  to  be 
paid,  and  the  occupation  of  seven  years,  were  conditions 
which,  however  lighter  than  those  lately  menaced,  still 
affected  Louis  XVIII. 

Talleyrand  made  the  best  reply  that  he  could  to  such 
demands :  he  reminded  the  Powers,  as  indeed  Capo  d'lstrias 
had  done,  that  they  had  come  forward  as  foes  to  Napoleon, 
not  to  France,  and  that  they  had  no  claim  to  make  con- 
quests. His  Majesty,  however,  was  prepared  to  give  up 
whatever  in  1814  had  been  added  to  the  ancient  limits  of 
France.  This  implied  that  the  fortress  of  Landau,  a  pos- 
session of  the  old  monarchy,  was  not  to  be  given  up.  The 
Minister  was  also  ready  to  admit  the  principle  of  pecuniary 
indemnity  and  of  military  occupation ;  but  to  the  amount 
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and  the  time  he  objected.  The  rejoinder  of  the  Allies  was 
short.  It  declared  they  would  not  be  satisfied  in  1815 
with  what  contented  them  in  1814.  The  cessions  de- 
manded were  trifling,  they  said,  and  still  left  France  com- 
pact and  powerful.  As  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Powers  protested  against  limits,  either  an- 
cient or  modern,  being  considered  fixed  and  inviolable — 
a  strange  assertion  of  mutability  for  five  great  Powers,  met 
to  fix  the  demarcations  of  Europe — and  concluded  by 
insisting  on  their  ultimatum. 

Such  serious  demands,  with  the  arguments  which  he 
could  alone  use  to  rebut  them,  were  of  course  made  known 
by  Prince  Talleyrand  to  the  King ;  and  they  were  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  the  avowal  that  he  despaired  of 
obtaining  better  terms.  It  had  been  already  hinted  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Russia,  if  the  King  would  dismiss 
M,  de  Talleyrand.  The  Czar  had  not  forgiven  him  his 
conduct  at  Vienna,  and  in  his  interviews  with  Louis,  did 
not  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  Prince.  The  Czar's  friend 
and  aid-de-camp,  M.  de  Richelieu,  refused  to  take  even  the 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Household  so  long  as  Talleyrand 
held  office.  In  fact,  Russia  demanded  his  dismissal.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that,  knowing  the  cause  of 
Alexander's  enmity,  the  Austrian  and  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries would  have  supported  Talleyrand.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  probably  have  done  so;  but  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  now  the  lead,  and  neither  he  nor  Metter- 
nich  cared  whether  a  French  Minister  had  liberal  and 
constitutional  leanings  or  not.  They  left  Talleyrand  to  his 
fate,  and  abandoned  the  influence  over  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  Russia. 
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To  have  supported  Talleyrand  would  indeed  have  heen  a 
difficult  matter,  for  the  Prince  had  failed  in  providing  the 
only  solid  foundation  for  a  Constitutional  Minister's  power. 
He  had  allowed  the  elections  to  go  against  him,  and  a 
Chamber  to  be  returned,  the  majority  of  which  was  com- 
pletely in  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  Comte  d'Artois 
and  the  ultra-Royalists.  Thus  powerless  to  negotiate  with 
the  Allies,  or  to  command  a  majority  amongst  the  Deputies, 
Talleyrand  is  said,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  have  made  an  appeal 
to  the  King,  and  to  have  demanded  of  him  some  signal 
mark  of  favour  to  himself,  and  of  punishment  to  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  which  would  have  protected  the  Ministry,  and 
covered  it  by  the  Majesty  of  the  Throne. 

It  was  an  unreasonable  request.  Talleyrand  had  arrived 
at  the  natural  term  of  his  ministerial  existence,  and  should 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  withdrawing.  Instead  of  this, 
he  summoned  the  laziest  and  most  timid  of  monarchs  to 
come  forward  and  save  a  Minister  whom  the  majority  dis- 
liked personally,  and  whom  he  had  employed  merely  in 
the  belief  of  his  political  influence.  The  peer  hinted  that, 
without  the  mark  of  royal  support  which  he  demanded, 
the  ministry  must  resign. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Louis  XVIII. :  "  I  will  appoint  others. 
But  you  can  stay  in  France,  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  added 
the  monarch,  graciously  abrogating  in  his  minister's  favour 
the  rule  which  the  fate  of  Fouche  seemed  to  establish — 
that  the  personage  who  falls  from  power  in  France,  as 
in  Turkey,  must  disappear  from  the  scene  of  his  former 
influence. 

"  I  hope,  Sire,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "  that  I  have  need 
of  no  more  than  the  King's  sense  of  justice  to  enable  me 
to  reside  without  molestation  in  iliy  own  country." 
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"We  have  been  tricked,"  observed  the  veteran  and 
fallen  statesman  to  his  colleagues,  as  they  retired.  In  the 
political  world,  in  which  the  Prince  had  lived,  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  overthrowing  a  statesman  than  by  in- 
trigue. And  at  present  the  retirement  of  Talleyrand  had 
certainly  been  an  event  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the 
King,  his  favourite  Decazes,  and  Alexander ;  but  it  was 
as  much  the  result  of  his  being  odious  to  the  opening  par- 
liament, and  indiiferent  to  the  yet  unformed  public. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  natural  result  that,  on  the  eve  of 
parliamentary  governments  commencing  in  France,  the 
politicians  of  all  bygone  schools,  either  of  the  old  Royalist, 
the  Republican,  or  the  Imperial  regime,  should  disappear. 
The  Fouches  and  Talleyrands  had  lived  their  days,  as 
well  as  the  Montesquious  and  Blacases,  as  there  was  a 
clamour  for  new  names  and  for  young  men,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Royalists.  This  resuscitated  and  now  power- 
ful party  was  one  of  sentiment  and  principle.  The  political 
doctrine  which  it  preached,  which  it  sought  to  improve  upon 
afterwards  as  a  dogma  and  a  duty,  alone  capable  of  saving 
and  regenerating  the  country  socially  and  politically,  was 
certainly  an  anachronism,  exhumed  from  past  ages,  of 
which  it  suited  the  simplicity  and  ignorance.  But  personal 
devotion  to  a  race  or  a  ruler,  having  nothing  to  command 
that  devotion  save  birth,  was  as  incapable  of  being  what  the 
Royalists  wished  to  make  it — a  received  political  religion 
— as  simple  Mahometanism  was  of  superseding  the  multiple 
faith  and  speculations  of  Frenchmen  in  things  spiritual. 
Still  the  Royalists  had  the  ardour  of  young  proselytes,  and 
they  scorned  such  adherents  as  adopted  their  cause  and 
hoisted  their  colours  from  mere  motives  of  expediency. 
They  hated  the  roues  of  aristocracy  who  had  served  the 
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Eaipire,  almost  as  much  as  they  abhorred  the  Jacobins  and 
the  regicides  who  aspired  to  service,  and  who  pretended 
that  they  could  be  useful. 

This  personal  purism  of  the  Koyalists  became  also 
the  feeling  of  the  Liberals,  who  in  arraying  themselves 
opposite  to  their  antagonists  as  soon  as  the  field  of  politics 
was  opened  by  the  Restoration,  also  became  a  party  of 
sentiment  and  principle.  Both  sides  repudiated  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  who  even,  when  not 
proscribed  as  Carnot  was,  ceased  to  have  a  marked  place 
or  influence  with  a  generation  that  knew  them  not.  To 
this  universal  fate  of  oblivion,  Talleyrand  alone  formed 
an  exception.  Louis  XVIII.,  so  deeply  indebted  to  him, 
could  not  do  less  than  give  him  the  title  of  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, with  a  position  at  Court,  with  corresponding  dig- 
nity and  income ;  and  there  he  never  failed  to  appear  on 
all  occasions  of  ceremony,  tall,  colossal,  impassible,  shed- 
ding sarcasms  upon  every  ridicule,  and  epigram  upon 
every  folly.  Possessed  of  a  princely  fortune,  opening  his 
palace  to  all  who  became  distinguished  in  politics,  or  were 
eminent  in  society,  the  saloon  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  was  what  the  Hotels 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  essayed  to  be  under  the 
Empire,  the  rallying-place  of  opposition,  where  every  blot 
of  the  Royalist  party  was  hit  and  every  puerility  castigated. 
A  spark  of  wit,  indeed,  could  not  be  struck  forth  against 
Court  or  Government  which  was  not  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  Hotel  Talleyrand;  and  by  degrees  the  Prince 
succeeded  in  making,  not  his  peace,  but  a  kind  of  alliance, 
with  the  old  aristocracy  and  the  new  liberals.  In  a  few 
years  did  Talleyrand  so  build  up  a  shattered  reputation, 
that   he  became  one   of  the   necessities  of  the   Orleans 
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dynasty,  and  lived  to  renew  that  old  alliance  of  England 
and  France  against  the  East  of  Europe,  which  he  first 
essayed  in  1814,  which  he  perfected  in  1831,  and  which 
he  has  bequeathed  as  almost  the  sole  result  of  his  political 
and  diplomatic  genius  to  posterity. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EICHELIEU's  MINISTRY — TREATY  SETTLING  NEW 
FRONTIER  OF  FRANCE,  ON  OCCUPATION — THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE  — 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  ULTRA-ROYALIST  CHAMBER- — LAW  OF  ARREST — 
PREVOTAL  COURTS — TRIALS  OF  LAVALETTE  AND  NEY. 

The  man  who  is  of  a  character  and  in  a  position  to  become 
Prime  Minister  in  a  free  country  need  not  be  the  person 
to  discover  his  own  fitness.  Others  are  sharp-sighted  to 
perceive  this,  and  to  act  upon  it.  The  often  unambitious 
individual  soon  finds  himself  surrounded,  and  paid  court 
to,  and  without  the  purpose  of  forming  a  party  is  soon  at 
the  head  at  least  of  a  group  of  men  more  or  less  capable, 
ready  to  share  with  him  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
of  office.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  in  this  position. 
Descended  from  the  family  of  the  great  Cardinal,  he  had 
emigrated  in  1 789  ;  and  whilst  his  brother-nobles  hastened 
to  the  States-General  at  Versailles,  he,  foreseeing  the  im- 
possibility of  wise  or  good  results,  betook  himself  as  a 
volunteer  to  Suwarrow's  army,  with  which  he  engaged  in 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Ismail.  After  the  campaign  against 
Turkey,  the  Duke  joined  the  army  of  Conde'.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  this,  he  returned  to  Eussia,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Alexander  governor  of  Odessa 
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and  of  New  Russia,  where  he  accomplished  with  activity 
and  success  the  noble  task  of  founding,  peopling,  protecting, 
and  causing  to  prosper,  the  district  so  nobly  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  interior.  When  Napoleon 
opened  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  emigrants,  and  re- 
stored the  unsold  property,  M.  de  Richelieu  returned  ;  and 
the  person  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  care  of  recovering 
the  property  remaining  to  him  in  the  Gironde  was  the 
father  of  M.  Decazes.  The  Duke  could  not  completely 
reconcile  himself  to  Napoleon's  regime:  he  again  returned 
to  Russia;  and  it  was  only  in  1814  that  he  revisited  his 
country,  and  his  sisters,  both  married  and  holding  high 
position  in  Parisian  society.  A  Frenchman,  a  noble,  an 
administrator,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  not  a  stranger  to 
France,  thus  unmingled  with  its  parties,  either  of  the  Emi- 
gration, the  Revolution,  or  the  Empire,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu could  not  but  be  singled  out  as  a  desirable  and  capable 
minister,  although  he  was  not  a  man  of  transcendent  talent, 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  ]\e  aware  of  it.  Appointed 
Minister  of  the  Household  by  Prince  Talleyrand,  he  re- 
fused. It  was  given  out  by  the  Russians  that  the  harshness 
of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  France  by  the  Allies,  as 
well  as  the  peremptoriness  of  their  language,  was  due  in  a 
degree  to  the  personal  dislike  of  Alexander  for  Talleyrand. 
To  replace  the  latter  for  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  by 
one  agreeable  to  Alexander  was  the  obvious  necessity  of 
the  time.  Even  the  ultra-Royalists  saw  this ;  and  although 
the  Comte  d'Artois  would  have  preferred  a  more  decided 
ultra-Royalist  than  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  shared  the 
constitutional  reveries  of  Alexander,  and  who  lived  in  inti- 
macy with  such  men  as  Laine,  and  other  lovers  of  freedom 
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as  well  as  royalty,  still  the  Comte  d'Artois  felt  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  to  be  the  inevitable  Prime  Minister,  and,  as 
such,  had  placed  before  him,|some  time  before  his  election,  a 
list  of  names  which  the  Pavilion  Marsan  (the  party  was 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  in  which  the  Prince  dwelt)  judged  the  fittest  candi- 
dates for  secondary  place.  The  men  pointed  out  in  this 
list  were,  M.  Vaublanc  for  the  interior,  Grosbois  for  justice, 
Polignac  or  Bourrienne  for  the  police,  and  Dubouchage  for 
the  marine. 

When  M.  Decazes  went,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  offer 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
the  latter  hesitated  to  accept  the  ministry,  which,  knowing 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  new  Chamber,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  fill  up  with  such  names  as  these.  He  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  the  task,  and  to 
shake  off  the  responsibility ;  but  the  King  besought,  and 
Alexander  encouraged  him.  To  nominate  persons  opposed 
to  the  ultra-Royalists,  to  give  office  to  even  such  Constitu- 
tionalists as  Chateaubriand  and  Lain6  was  impossible. 
But  the  Duke  insisted  on  appointing  Decazes  Police 
Minister.  When  he  objected,  the  Duke  asked  him  did  he 
wish  to  remain  Police  Prefect,  under  such  a  minister  as 
Vaublanc  or  Bourrienne.  M.  Decazes  therefore  accepted, 
and  the  Pavilion  Marsan  made  no  objection.  Vaublanc, 
tried  in  the  habits  of  administration,  was  one  of  those  Pre- 
fects who  had  been  to  Ghent,  and  on  whom  the  Comte 
d'Artois  relied  for  instructing  the  Restoration  in  those 
secrets  by  which  imperial  despotism  kept  the  provinces 
obedient  and  mute.  Barbe-Marbois,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  transported  to  Cayenne  by  the  Directory  for  con- 
spiring against  it  in  favour  of  royalty,  had  the  Justice 
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Ministry.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  was  again  War  Minister; 
Dubouchage  had  the  Marine.  Corvetto,  a  Genoese,  of 
supposed  capability  but  no  party,  was  intrusted  with  the 
Finances.  Bertin  de  Yeaux  was  made  Secretary  of 
Police.  The  rule  seemed  to  be  to  admit  no  men  of 
eminent  talent  into  the  cabinet.  M.  de  Barante  was  for 
this  reason  thrust  into  the  inferior  place  of  Director  of 
the  Customs. 

After  all,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  who  also  took  charge 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  did  not  effect  much  in  obtaining  a  miti- 
gation of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies.  All  that  they 
would  consent  to  strike  off  from  their  demands  were  the 
towns  of  Conde,  Charlemont,  and  Givet  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  forts  of  Joux  and  I'Ecluse  on  that  of  Switzer- 
land. The  military  occupation  of  French  fortresses  by  a 
foreign  army  of  150,000  men  was:  diminished  from  seven 
to  five  years,  with  the  possibility  of  three  years  being 
considered  sufficient.  The  800  millions  of  francs,  pecuniary 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  last  campaign  were  re- 
duced to  700 ;  but  as  much  more  was  demanded  for 
damages  and  spoliations  committed  by  French  armies  at 
different  periods,  together  with  the  payment  and  subsist- 
ence of  the  occupying  army.  The  assistance  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
were  of  most  use,  in  the  reference  to  a  Mixed  Commission 
of  the  indemnities  demanded  for  damages.  It  was  the 
smaller  states  which  were  most  urgent  in  their  demands ; 
but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  claims  were  sacrificed. 
It  was  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  the  Due  de  Eiche- 
lieu  affixed  his  signature  to  the  protocol,  which  some  weeks 
later  became  a  treaty. 

"All  is  finished,"  wrote  the  Duke  to  his  sister,  Madame 
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de  Montcalm,  '*  I  signed  this  fatal  treaty  more  dead 
than  alive.  I  swore  not  to  do  so,  and  announced  my 
determination  to  the  King.  The  unhappy  Prince  con- 
jured me,  bursting  into  tears,  not  to  abandon  him.  I 
could  not  hesitate.  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  obtained 
more,  or  as  much.  France,  expiring  under  the  weight  of 
calamities,  demanded  a  prompt  deliverance." 

Nevertheless,  except  the  abstraction  of  Chambery  and 
its  district,  and  the  fortress  of  Landau,  France  was  little 
mulcted  in  territory  for  the  outbreak  of  1815,  whilst  the 
pecuniary  penalties  to  which  it  was  condemned  were  not  so 
great  as  what  France  had  imposed  upon  much  poorer 
countries,  Prussia  especially.  When  the  French  Prime 
Minister  still  complained  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
latter  very  delicately  reminded  him  of  what  France  had 
escaped  by  drawing  forth  a  map  of  that  country,  on  which 
were  marked  the  different  territories  and  provinces  which 
Belgium,  and  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  recently  insisted 
on  curtailing.  "  Keep  the  map,"  said  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ;  "  it  will  be  hereafter  a 
testimony  of  your  services,  and  the  noblest  title  of  noblesse 
for  your  family,  as  well  as  a  token  of  my  friendship  for 
France."  The  map  remains  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke. 

The  fall  of  Talleyrand,  the  submission  of  France  to  the 
conditions  which  it  pleased  the  four  Powers  to  impose, 
were  not  inaptly  celebrated  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
strange  in  its  nature,  form,  and  preamble,  concluded 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
The  great  triumphs  and  alliance  of  1814  had  been  very 
nearly  disturbed  and  broken  by  the  efforts  of  Prince 
Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  and  by  the  jealousies  which  Austria 
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and  England  entertained  of  Eussian  aggrandizement  in 
Poland.  Napoleon  had  returned  opportunely  to  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  such  differences;  and  Alexander  now 
sought  to  place  an  eternal  bar  to  their  recurrence  by  an  appli- 
cation to  sovereigns  of  those  rules  of  Christian  charity  which 
are  enjoined,  but  so  seldom  followed,  even  in  private  life, — 
not  to  steal,  not  to  covet,  not  to  resent  injuries,  and  not  to 
indulge  in  spoliation, — hard  of  observance  by  the  individual, 
and  to  the  head  of  a  great  nation  charged  with  its  interests, 
scarcely  practical.  Madame  de  Krudener  had,  however,  per- 
suaded Alexander  that  he  should  profess  Christian  charity 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  prince.  This  lady  had  acquired 
a  strange  influence  over  the  Emperor.  When  a  young 
man,  Alexander  had  raised  with  the  companions  of  his  age 
Utopias  in  the  way  of  government,  plans  for  rendering  the 
human  race,  at  least  that  great  portion  of  it  under  his 
sway,  free,  virtuous,  and  happy.  He  now  superadded 
religious  to  political  enthusiasm;  and  whilst  in  1814  he 
attributed  to  himself  but  the  mission  of  emancipating 
Europe,  in  1815  he  was  to  do  more  by  making  the  Gospel 
the  rule  of  politicians.  The  mixture  of  feminine  and 
devout  influence  which  Madame  de  Krudener  employed 
to  bring  about  this  result  is  curious.  She  filled  her  saloons 
with  a  selection  of  talent  and  of  beauty,  but  anxiously 
kept  both  subservient  to  her  main  idea.  Madame  Krudener, 
through  Benjamin  Constant,  invited  the  great  beauty  of 
the  day  to  join  these  devout,  conversational,  and  imperial 
meetings ;  but  Constant  entreated  Madame  Eecamier,  in 
Krudener's  name,  to  veil  her  beauty,  and  render  it  less 
resplendent,  since,  unmitigated,  it  had  the  effect  of 
"  troubling  the  souls  "  of  the  company.  The  matter-of- 
fact  English  politicians  in  Paris  did  not  know  what  to 
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make  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance.*  They  more 
than  half  suspected  it  to  be  a  league  of  despotism, 
varnished  over  with  sanctity.  As  its  tenor  and  its  object 
could  not  but  raise  a  shout  of  derision  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  necessarily  declined  having  anything  to 
do  with  it.  The  other  powers,  France  included,  signed  it, 
and  afterwards  found  it  a  most  convenient  instrument  for 
the  unchristian  policy  of  crushing  every  vestige  of  liberty 
in  each  other's  dominions,  and  in  Europe  generally.     So 

*  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  famous  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance  :-^ 

In  the  name  of  the  very  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  their  Majesties,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  of  the  three  last  years,  have  acquired  the  intimate  con- 
viction, that  it  is  necessary  to  base  the  future  policy  of  governments  on  the 
sublime  truths  taught  by  the  eternal  religion  of  God  the  Saviour.  They 
declare  solemnly,  that  the  present  act  has  for  its  aim  solely  to  declare,  in  the 
face  of  the  universe,  their  irrevocable  determination  to  take  for  the  rules  of 
their  conduct  the  precepts  of  this  holy  religion.  They  have  consequently 
agreed  on  the  following : — 

Article  I. — Conformable  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  ordain 
men  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  the  three  monarchs  will  ever  remain 
united  in  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  and  considering  each 
other  as  compatriots,  will,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other 
assistance,  aid,  and  succour. 

Abticle  II. — Consequently,  the  only  principle  in  force,  between  either 
their  Governments  or  their  subjects,  shall  be  to  render  to  each  other  reciprocal 
service  ;  to  testify  by  unalterable  benevolence  the  mutual  affection  which 
ought  to  animate  them ;  to  consider  each  other  as  members  of  the  one  Christian 
nation ;  the  three  Allied  Powers  regarding  each  other  but  as  delegated  by 
Providence  to  rule  over  three  branches  of  the  same  family,  thus  confessing 
that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they  and  their  people  make  part,  have  in 
reality  no  other  Sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  belongs  all  power,  because  in 
Him  are  to  be  found  all  the  features  of  love,  of  knowledge,  and  of  absolute 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  God,  the  Divine  Saviour,  the  verb  of  the  Most  High, 
the  Word  of  Life. 

Abticle  HI. — All  the  Powers  who  may  wish  to  profess  these  same  prin- 
ciples solemnly,  shall  be  admitted  with  eagerness  and  affection  into  this  Holy 
-Alliance. 

"  Peancis. 

Fbedebic  William. 
Alexandre. 

Paris,  September  16,  1815. 
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certain  is  religion,  when  introduced  as  an  active  principle 
into  politics,  to  be  perverted  into  what  is  uncharitable  and 
unwise. 

These  treaties  of  forbearant  conquest  and  pretended 
charity  being  arranged  and  decided  upon,  the  Chambers 
were  immediately  summoned  to  meet,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  Louis  XVIII.  opened  them.  Lamartine  describes 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  entirely  composed  of  cour- 
tiers, emigrants,  Royalist  journalists  or  writers,  provincial 
nobles,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
the  revolution  and  the  Empire.  "  It  was  like  another 
France  dug  out  of  the  ruins  and  the  ashes  left  by  invasion." 
It  is  too  much  the  custom  in  France  for  a  beaten  party  to 
despair  and  to  efface  itself  in  silence,  slandering  the  present 
and  reserving  energy  for  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
the  election  had  been  so  ordered  and  left  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-Koyalists,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  functionary  class,  which  had  nothing  to  hope  but  in 
subservience  to  what  was  dominant,  that  France  had  not  a 
choice.  The  first  Assembly  elected  under  the  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  represented  neither  the  nation,  nor  its 
numbers,  nor  its  interests,  nor  its  force. 

Of  thorough  Liberals  the  Chamber  contained  one,  M. 
Voyer  d'Argenson.  Of  the  Constitutional  Liberals  who 
had  sat  in  Napoleon's  Chamber,  and  beset  the  Emperor 
with  their  chicane,  Flauguergues  was  the  only  specimen. 
Lafayette  was  not  a  member :  not  one  oflScer  who  recalled 
the  glories  of  the  army,  not  one  civilian  who  had  given 
'  guarantees  to  the  Kevolution.  The  whole  Chamber  was 
white;  scarcely  separated  at  first  into  shades  5  but  all 
equally  anxious  to  proscribe,  and  take  the  places  of 
those  of  any  eminence  or  standing  under  the  Empire.     A 
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blind  and  eager  desire  to  strike,  to  spoil,  and  to  enjoy, 
was  the  aim  of  the  Royalists  of  1815,  who  had  not  an 
idea  beyond  the  freebooting  one  of  slaying  and  stripping 
the  enemy.  Lost  amidst  the  common  herd  of  ignorance, 
of  blind  and  brutal  passions,  were,  however,  a  few  eminent 
spirits,  who  meditated,  who  saw  that  there  lay  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  prostrate  for  the  moment,  and  for  whose 
subjugation  or  conversion  it  was  necessary  to  provide. 
The  different  philosophic  heads  amongst  the  Royalists 
devised  plans  for  attaining  this  end,  and  for  regenerating 
France.  Scarcely  any  two  agreed,  and  scarcely  one  was 
consistent  with  himself  Some,  like  Chateaubriand,  enter- 
tained the  sincere  but  unfounded  belief  that  all  France 
was  loyalist,  and  that  the  King  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
grant  all  kinds  of  freedom  in  order  to  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  But  with  this  he  recommended  the  neces- 
sity of  proscribing  and  punishing  all  the  men,  the  things, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Revolution.  He  gave  utterance  to 
a  world  of  liberal  wishes  in  the  abstract,  but  he  most 
vehemently  denounced  a  Royalist  minister,  who,  like 
Decazes,  learned  to  conciliate  the  Liberals,  or  to  rally  to 
the  throne  the  oppressed  portion  of  the  nation.  More 
consistent  Royalists  than  Chateaubriand  opposed  Liberal 
principles  as  well  as  persons,  and  deemed  that  there  was 
no  safety  except  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  priesthood  in  their  old  local  authority,  and  in 
totally  undoing  the  work  of  time  during  the  last  half 
century.  As  to  the  English  school  of  Constitutional 
Royalism,  it  was  yet  but  in  the  germ;  and  however  its 
idea  might  have  been  developed  and  fixed,  it  was  yet 
some  months  ere  any  of  its  liberal  men  could  muster 
courage  or  find  a  voice  to  speak  out. 
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Such  was  the  Assembly  which  the  King  addressed  in  a 
speech  drawn  up  by  himself.  Its  chief  argument  was  that 
of  the  definitive  treaty  with  the  Allies,  and  the  sacrifice 
which  it  compelled. 

"  Its  tenor,"  said  the  King,  "  will  be  communicated  to 
you  without  restriction.  You  will  know.  Messieurs,  and 
France  will  see,  the  deep  pain  which  these  sacrifices  must 
have  caused  me ;  but  the  safety  of  my  kingdom  rendered 
this  great  determination  necessary.  I  have  ordered  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  private  revenue  to  be  paid  this 
year  from  the  civil  list  into  the  Treasury.  My  family 
have  done  the  same.  The  salaries  of  all  my  servants  will 
be  diminished  for  the  same  purpose,  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  associate  with  my  people  in  the  sacrifices  which 
circumstances  render  imperative." 

The  King  insisted  emphatically  on  the  Charter,  and 
made  excuses  for  the  change  which  he  had  felt  obliged  to 
ordain.  Its  important  point  was  the  oath  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  it  was  for  Princes,  Peers,  and  Deputies  to 
swear.  The  Count  D'Artois  had  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
that  is,  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  in  March  last,  taken 
this  oath.  He^  could  not  but  repeat  it  now.  The  Peers, 
Polignac  and  Labourdonnais  amongst  them,  alone  declined 
to  take  the  oath.  The  Chamber  made  a  worthy  choice  in 
M.  Laine'  for  its  President.  But  its  first  care  and  its 
loudest  cry  were  for  vengeance. 

"It  is  our  duty,"  said  they,  "to  demand  that  justice 
be  done  upon  those  who  set  the  crown  in  peril.  Your 
clemency  has  been  without  limit.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  retract  it. .  But  we  supplicate  you  in  the  name  of  the 
people  themselves,  victims  of  the  misfortunes  which  over- 
whelm us,   to    order  that  justice  should   proceed  where 
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clemency  has  stopped  short.  Let  those,  who  even  now, 
encouraged  with  impunity,  do  not  fear  to  make  a  parade 
of  their  rebellion,  be  delivered  up  to  the  past  severity 
of  the  tribunals.  The  Chamber  will  concur  with  zeal 
in  the  passing  of  laws  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  ends.  Trust  your  authority  to  none  but  pure 
hands." 

The  Session  was  thus  opened  by  the  demands  of  the 
Chamber  for  personal  vengeance.  The  majority  had 
unfortunately  not  another  idea.  One  of  the  great  and 
salutary  effects  of  constitutional  freedom  and  habits,  is 
the  multiphcity  of  things,  of  interest,  of  ideas,  of  political 
business,  in  fact,  which  it  creates  and  throws  out  as  the 
food  of  active  minds.  Questions  of  persons  will,  no  doubt, 
always  recur,  often  intrude,  with  the  passions  and  motives 
which  they  excite.  But  these  are  stifled,  and  set  aside, 
and  mitigated  by  the  abundance  of  topics  and  objects  of 
far  higher  interest,  and  which  turn  even  the  struggles  of 
parties  and  of  men  into  channels  which  blunt  rivalry  and 
compel  selfish  littleness  to  hide  itself,  if  not  disappear. 
But  a  body  of  representatives,  met  for  the  first  time  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  political  life,  is  too  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  to  comprehend  or  feel  any  other 
than  a  personal  question.  Perhaps  a  Eoyalist  Minis- 
ter, of  high  views  and  trauscendant  talent,  might  at  such 
a  moment  have  led  even  a  Royalist  Chamber  into  a 
course  of  acts  and  legislation  calculated  to  base  their 
own  authority  upon  a  new  system;  but  none  of  the 
Eoyalist  Ministers  had  an  initiative,  original,  or  a  power- 
ful mind.  When,  therefore,  the  Chambers,  fi-om  want  of 
any  other  object  or  topic,  rushed  to  the  gratification  of 
personal   animosity   against    the   Bonapartists,    Ministers 
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could  do  nothing  but  join  in  the  cry,  and,  if  possible,  lead 
in  the  charge. 

M,  Decazes  thought  to  indulge  the  Chamber,  and  meet 
its  wishes,  by  bringing  in  laws  for  permitting  unlimited 
arrests  and  for  punishing  seditious  cries.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  at  the  same  time  announced  a  commission  which 
was  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  miUtary  officers  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  The  press  was  fettered:  to  utter 
opinion  in  print  was  almost  impossible.  The  national 
representation  had  been  closed  against  the  patriots.  The 
only  mouths  which  dared  utter  a  word  of  disaffection  were 
those  of  the  lower  class,  when  an  individual,  or  a  knot  of 
men  in  a  moment  of  inebriety  or  excitement,  would  vent 
the  inmost  feelings  of  all  in  a  desperate  cry  of  "  Down  with 
the  Bourbons  r  or  '■^  Long  live  Napoleon  l"  There  could 
be  no  danger  from  such  idle  clamours — there  was,  indeed, 
far  more  danger  in  suppressing  them.  But  the  susceptibility 
of  Royalist  ears  was  offended  by  learning  that  others 
thought  not  as  themselves,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a 
law  to  punish  so  trivial  a  crime.  M.  Decazes  brought  in 
a  law  giving  power  to  all  authorities  to  arrest  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  such  person  to  be  kept  in  prison  as  long  as 
the  law  lasted,  if  not  tried  before.  The  Minister  prefaced 
the  law  by  a  long  preamble  in  praise  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  declared  that  he  had  provided  for  it  by 
enjoining  the  official,  who  caused  the  arrest,  to  announce 
the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  to  his  immediate  superiors, 
and  these  in  turn  taking  the  same  precaution,  till  the 
fact  reached  the  bureau  of  the  Minister.  But  as  all 
police  functionaries  support  each  other,  where  was  the 
guarantee  ?  M.  de  Serre  opposed  the  law.  M.  Pasquier, 
the  late  Minister  of  Justice,   declared  that  no  arrested 
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person  should  be  considered  in  the  least  guilty  till  he  was 
examined,  and  he  proposed  limiting  this  power  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonment  to  the  prefects.  Marmont  made  an 
excellent  speech  against  it  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Some  of  the  deputies  pleaded  that  so  grave  a  subject  as 
the  suspension  of  all  individual  liberty  demanded  in- 
quiry. "Inquiry!"  retorted  the  Home  Minister,  Vau- 
blanc,  "what  need  of  inquiry  to  learn  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  France  ?  France  desires  its  King."  This  kind 
of  eloquence  smothered  all  discussion  in  acclamations 
of  applause.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Voyer  d'Ar- 
genson  alluded  to  the  massacres  in  the  south.  Ministers 
demanded  the  right  of  unlimited  arrest,  at  a  time  when 
ruffians  like  Trestaillons  broke  open  the  prisons  and 
marched  off  the  inmates  to  be  shot.  The  Chamber  would 
not  listen  to  such  arguments,  and  passed  the  Bill  by  294 
voles  against  56. 

M.  Pasquier,  in  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  arrest,  per- 
ceived how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  to  check  or  moderate 
the  fury  of  the  Chamber.  When,  therefore,  the  laws 
repressing  seditious  cries  were  referred  to  a  committee,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  reporter,  and  concluded  as  violently 
as  any.  He  announced,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
none  of  the  existing  courts,  whether  of  assize  or  purely 
magisterial,  were  fit  for  trying  such  shadowy  crimes  as 
seditious  cries  and  exclamations.  Prevotal  or  military 
courts  could  alone  dispose  of  them.  The  reporter  proposed 
transportation  and  heavy  fines,  when  the  convicted  were 
able  to  pay  them,  as  the  fitting  penalties.  Transporta- 
tion, however,  did  not  satisfy  the  members  for  such  a  cry 
as  "  Down  with  the  Bourbons ! "  The  penalty  of  death 
seemed  preferable  to  many.     The  galleys  for   life  were 
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proposed  as  the  penalty  for  an  isolated  cry,  death  for  a 
cry  concerted  with  others,  and  the  penalty  of  parricide  for 
a  seditious  cry  followed  by  actual  sedition. 

At  the  time  when  the  Chambers  were  thus  legislating 
to  quench  in  blood  the  expression  of  popular  opinion,  the 
Messeniennes  of  De  Lavigne,  in  which  the  poet  arraigned 
and  held  up  to  public  scorn  all  who  had  joined  in  the  con- 
quest and  oppression  of  France,  passed  from  every  one's 
hand  to  their  memories,  whilst  poignant  songs  of  Beranger, 
still  more  outrageous  to  the  Bourbons  and  their  restorers, 
circulated  in  manuscript,  and  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of 
every  dinner-table  and  of  every  cafe.  To  crush  with  the 
severest  penalties  the  harmless  effusion  of  popular  feeling, 
whilst  the  highest  poets  and  intellects  of  the  nation  were 
uttering  the  same  obnoxious  cry,  was  as  idle  as  it  was  cruel. 
The  judges  and  the  police  of  the  Emperor  had  been  odious 
from  their  revenge  ;  but  under  the  new  system  of  a  reign 
which  was  called  Constitutional,  law,  police,  and  tribunals 
became  ten  times  more  tyrannical,  more  exceptional, 
more  Draconic.  In  June  1815,  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  at  least  of  its  educated  classes,  by  no  means 
identified  their  resentment  at  foreign  conquest  and 
oppression  with  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  They  were  even 
inclined  to  execrate  him  and  his  party  as  a  cause  of  the 
national  disasters.  Neither  did  the  partizans  of  the 
country's  liberties  consider  Imperialism  as  an  ally.  But 
the  furious  and  indiscriminate  persecution  which  the 
"  white  Jacobins,"  as  Lafayette  called  the  Eoyalists,  com- 
menced against  all  parties  other  than  their  own,  soon  had 
the  effect  of  amalgamating  the  Bonapartists,  the  patriot, 
and  the  liberal  in  one  common  league  of  indignation  and 
resistance.     Had   Royalism  distinguished'  between    these 
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different  enemies,  it  might  in  time  have  got  the  better  of 
each  and  all ;  but  by  driving  them  together,  and  forcing 
them  to  form  one  great  national  army  of  opposition,  it  col- 
lected and  provoked  a  mass  of  resistance,  before  which  the 
dynasty  and  all  attached  to  it  were  finally  obliged  to  give 
way. 

The  law  of  indefinite  and  prolonged  arrest,  not  on  the 
warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  of  the  poorest  func- 
tionary ;  the  edict  of  transportation  and  the  galleys  for  a 
seditious  cry  or  expression,  created  such  animadversion — 
not  in  the  Chamber,  indeed,  but  in  the  public — that 
M.  Pasquier  introduced  into  it  a  clause  which  considered 
and  treated  as  a  seditious  cry,  the  supposition  that  the 
Government  or  the  King  could  meditate  a  resuscitation  of 
tithes,  or  a  restoration  of  the  property  of  nobles  and  of  the 
Church,  sold  in  the  Revolution.  This  strange  twisting  of 
their  own  law  against  themselves  excited  the  ire  of  certain 
Royalists,  especially  of  Chateaubriand.  "Thus,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  seize,  by  virtue  of  your  iniquitous  law,  an  emi- 
grant returned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  who  in  visiting 
his  paternal  estates,  may  shed  tears  for  its  loss,  and  utter 
imprecations  on  the  hands  that  robbed  him.  Your  edict 
awards  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  efiiision  of  such 
sentiments  as  these."  And  Chateaubriand  was  right.  It 
was  iniquitous  to  punish  the  emigrant,  resentful  of  the 
alienation  of  his  family  manor  and  estate ;  but  surely  it 
was  equally  iniquitous  to  inflict  similar  punishment  for  the 
expression  of  pity  towards  the  captive  of  St.  Helena ! 

Such  laws,  as  M.  Pasquier  justly  observed,  required 
courts  of  justice  formed  especially  to  try  them;  and 
accordingly  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  capacity  of  War 
Minister,  proposed,  on  the  17th  of  November,  to  establish 
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a  Prevotal  Court  in  each  Department,  The  Prevot  or 
Provost-Marshal  is  the  executioner  of  military  punish- 
ment. His  name  affixed  to  the  new  court  sufficiently 
bespoke  it.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  Prevot  or  military  judge, 
of  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  be  assisted  by  five  judges. 
They  were  to  take  cognizance  of  any  crime  denounced  to 
them,  of  rebellion,  disaffection,  disorders  committed  either 
in  acts,  writing,  or  speaking,  by  military  or  civilian.  The 
judgment  was  to  be  instantaneous,  and  so  was  to  be  its 
execution.  In  fact,  the  law  established  a  drum-head  court- 
martial  in  the  capital  of  every  department,  with  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  citizens  at  its  mercy.  No 
appeal  was  allowed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation ;  and  an 
especial  clause  took  from  the  King  the  power  of  pardon. 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  however  enthusiastic  a  Royalist, 
exclaimed  against  this  limitation  of  the  King's  right  to 
pardon.  He  was  not  listened  to.  The  same  compact 
majority  of  290  voted  the  law.  The  56  votes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  previous  law  now  dwindled  to  13.  The 
inutility  of  resistance  was  seen. 

Whilst  the  first  debates  and  the  first  laws  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  exclusively  of  this  kind,  the 
Courts  of  Justice  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ofiered  the 
spectacle  of  scenes  of  the  same  kind.  Labedoyere's  trial 
and  execution  took  place  in  August.  The  trials  of  Lava- 
lette  and  of  Marshal  Ney  were  deferred  by  doubts  as  to 
the  courts  in  which  they  should  be  judged.  At  last,  on 
the  20th,  Lavalette  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assise 
and  a  jury,  but  a  jury  of  which  the  list  had  been  prepared 
by  Government.  On  the  21st,  Ney  was  arraigned  before 
the  peers. 

Count  Lavalette  had  been  the  Director  of  the  Post-office, 
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which  he  imprudently  seized  or  was  induced  to  take  in  the 
Hundred  Days,  before  Napoleon  reached  Paris.  This 
gave  to  his  conduct  the  appearance  of  premeditation  and 
conspiracy.  He  explained  this  by  alleging  that  he  visited 
the  Post-office  in  search  of  news ;  but  found  the  clerks  as 
well  as  the  Minister  in  agitation  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Emperor's  speedy  arrival.  Both,  according  to  Lavalette, 
asked  him  to  resume  his  old  station  as  head  of  the  Post- 
office  ;  and  M.  Ferrand,  who  held  the  post  for  the  King, 
not  only  insisted  on  vacating  it,  but  on  getting  a  passport 
from  Lavalette,  as  Imperial  Post-master.  This  constituted 
an  usurpation  of  ministerial  authority,  difficult  to  rebut. 
Lavalette  was  condemned  to  death.  The  Count  was  much 
beloved,  was  not  only  dear  to  the  Bonapartists,  as  an  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Emperor,  and  as  having  married  a  Beau- 
hamais,  but  as  an  obliging  and  inoflFensive  man,  who  had 
never  borne  arms.  Every  effort  was  made  by  even  the 
moderate  B,oyalists  to  save  him.  The  Princess  de 
Vaudemont  obtained  for  Madame  Lavalette  an  audience  of 
Louis  XVIII. ;  but  his  reception  of  her  was,  his  Majesty 
said,  a  mark  of  personal  interest  to  herself,  not  pardon  to 
her  husband.  Marmont  then  interfered  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  He  could  only  do 
so  as  the  Duchess  was  returning  from  mass,  when  Madame 
Lavalette  flung  herself  at  the  Princess's  feet.  The 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  did  but  tear  her  robe  from  the 
unfortunate  lady's  grasp,  and  passed  on,  animated  not  by 
pity,  but  resentment.  Not  an  incident  of  this  drama  was 
lost  on  the  people  of  Paris,  and  indeed  of  France.  In  the 
present  instance  the  tragedy  was  not  completed.  Madame 
Lavalette,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  husband,  on 
the  evening  previous  to  his  execution  prepared  a  plan  for  his 
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escape  in  her  clothes.  Her  young  daughter  accompanied 
Madame  Lavalette  to  the  prison.  Clad  in  his  wife's 
clothes,  with  his  daughter  by  his  side,  and  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face,  as  suffering  and  ill,  Lavalette  walked 
forth  from  his  cell.  Five  of  the  gaolers  were  seated  in  the 
hall,  through  which  it  was  first  necessary  to  pass.  The 
inner  gaol-keeper  laid  his  hand  on  Lavalette's  arm,  with 
the  observation,  "You  quit  early  to-night."  The  outer 
porter  sat  between  the  two  gates,  both  of  which  he  had  to 
open.  The  man  looked  petrified  and  doubtful,  and  Lava- 
lette was  obliged  to  strike  the  door,  in  order  to  arouse  him 
to  open  it.  This  Cerberus  passed,  there  was  the  curiosity 
of  the  military  on  guard,  all  crowding  to  see  Madame 
Lavalette.  These,  too,  were  escaped,  and  the  sedan-chair 
outside  reached,  when  one  of  the  porters  of  the  chair  was 
found  to  be  missing.  Every  moment  was  a  life.  But  at 
length  the  condemned  man  was  carried  off,  and  went  to 
hide  himself  in  the  very  house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  one 
of  whose  chief  clerks  gave  him  shelter,  until  such  time  as 
means  could  be  procured  for  getting  the  fugitive  out  of 
France. 

The  mode  of  Lavalette's  final  escape  is  well  known. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  a  command  in  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, concerted  with  Captain  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Bruce 
how  Lavalette  might  best  be  carried  off.  He  was  brought 
to  the  English  general's  residence :  clad  in  an  English 
uniform,  and  seated  in  an  open  vehicle  beside  the  general, 
he  was  carried  outside  the  barrier,  and  as  rapidly  as  horses 
could  carry  him,  on  the  road  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 
What  rendered  escape  more  difficult  was  the  knowledge 
which  all  the  servants  of  the  post  along  the  road  had  of 
their  former  chief.      Lavalette,   however,  escaped  every 
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rigilance,  and  was  enabled  to  take  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  ever  kind  to  Bonapartist  exiles.  As  if  the  French 
public  had  not  been  sufficiently  occupied  and  excited  by 
events  which  necessarily  created  sympathy  in  the  cause  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  followers,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his 
companions  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ;  the 
accusation  being  rendered  easy  by  a  letter,  which  Sir 
Robert  wrote  to  Lord  Grrey,  containing  a  full  account  of 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  which  letter  the  English  general 
with  great  simplicity  put  into  the  French  post-office. 
The  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  poor  Madame  Lavalette,  was 
kept  in  close  and  painful  confinement  for  a  month,  the 
rigour  and  the  suspense  having  the  efiect  upon  her  weakly 
frame  of  weakening,  if  not  disordering,  her  intellect  for  a 
great  number  of  yeal-s.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  to 
turn  the  public  interest  and  sympathies  against  them  than 
the  Ministers  of  the  Bourbons  did  by  these  trials. 
.  A  victim,  whose  fate  excited  far  more  interest,  was 
Marshal  Ney.  It  was  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  that 
befel  the  Bourbons,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case. 
The  conduct  of  Ney  in  asking  for  a  command  against 
Napoleon,  and  his  receiving  that  which  was  destined  for 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  the  Court  putting  faith  in  his  volun- 
teered and  vaunting  promises  to  bring  back  the  Emperor 
a  captive,  his  advance  as  long  as  Napoleon  had  but  a  small 
band,  his  hesitation  on  learning  that  regiments  had  ad- 
hered to  him ;  all  these  circumstances  greatly  aggravated 
his  case.  The  Marshal  did  not  join  his  old  master, 
moved  by  the  sight  of  him  or  his  approach,  like  Labe- 
doyere,  or  drawn  by  the  acclamations  of  his  army.  On 
the  contrary,  Ney  held  a  council  with  himself,  with  his 
officers,  sent  some  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  Napoleon, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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and  at  last,  after  much  calculation,  not  only  took  the  reso' 
lution  of  personally  joining  him,  but  made  every  use  of 
his  position  to  bring  over  with  him  all  the  forces  and  all 
the  authorities  he  could.     If  a,cts  of  treason  can  deserve 
death,    Ney's   certainly   did.      The  excuse  of  the   rude 
soldier  lay  in  his  not  having  been  reared  in  that  first  law 
of  the  noble  and  the  gentleman,  faith  to  his  word  and  to 
his  sovereign.     With  Ney,   the  glory,  and  honour,   and 
independence  of  his  country  and  of  its  armies  overruled 
every  other  principle  and  thought.     By  joining  Napoleon 
he  again  took  up  the  cause  of  French  arms  and  empire 
against  Europe.      The  personal   claims   and  fortunes    of 
either  Louis  or  Napoleon  might  have  been  and  were  pro- 
bably to  him  indifferent.     Such  motives  cannot  exculpate 
the  faithlessness  of  Ney,  but  they  take  from  him  the  stigma 
of  mean  or  selfish  treason,  and  place  him  in  a  position,  in 
which  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen.   With  these  sympathies  and  admiration 
the   exploits  of  Ney  had   already  identified   him.      To 
sacrifice  such  a  victim  in  presence  of  the  French  nation 
was  a  dangerous  experiment.     For  instead  of  attaining  any 
of  the  true  and  warrantable  ends  of  punishment,  it  on  the 
contrary  defeated  them,  by  awakening  the  pride  and  the 
best  feelings  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  the  victim,  not 
against  him,  thus  hallowing  and  heroizing  his  crime,  instead 
of,  as  was  desirable,  stigmatizing  it  as  condemnatory  and 
base.     Had  Ney  been  allowed  to  escape,  the  object  would 
have  been  obtained.     In  such  a  position  his  countrymen 
would  have  passed  an  impartial  judgment  upon  him.     But 
to  shoot  the  Achilles  of  the  French  army,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  was  a  blunder  and  an  outrage,  of  which  no 
monarch   or  politician   could   be   guilty,    except   in  total 
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ignorance  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  they  were  called  to 
govern,  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  crisis  which  they  were 
incapable  to  comtprehend.* 

Ney  was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurillac,  in  a  chateau 
of  one  of  his  relations,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  there  he  was  betrayed  by  a  magnificent  sabre,  the 
gift  of  Napoleon,  which  he  imprudently  exposed.  Brought 
to  Paris  he  was  thrown  into  the  Conciergerie.  The  first 
idea  was  to  have  him  tried  by  a  Council  of  War.  The  War 
Minister  appointed  Marshal  Moncey  to  preside  over  it. 
The  reply  in  which  Moncey  declined  such  an  oflSce,  spoke 
so  fully  the  sentiments  of  the  army  in  general  that  it  might 
have  made  prudent  Ministers  recoil.  The  War  Office 
punished  the  Marshal  for  penning  his  noble  letter,  by  ordering 
him  under  arrest  for  three  months.  Chateaubriand  himself 
says,  that  the  change  from  the  personages  of  the  political 
and  military  world  before  1814,  to  those  who  ocpupied  it 
after,  was  like  passing  from  a  society  of  giants  to  one  of 
pigmies:  the  War  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  sending 
Marshal  Moncey  to  three  months'  arrest,  because  he  would 
not  preside  over  a  Court-martial  to  try  Ney,  was,  indeed, 
like  a  chastisement  of  Gulliver  by  the  Lilliputians. 

*  lu  mitigation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  severity,  in  the  two  in- 
stances of  Ney  and  the  Museum,  the  opinion  of  his  principals  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  appear  in  the 
"  Castlereagh  Correspondence,"  and  do  him  little  honour.  He  was  first  for 
delivering  Napoleon  to  the  French  King,  making  it  a  condition  that  he  should 
be  tried,  and  should  not  escape.  He  was  in  agony  lest  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  should  protect  any  in  it  from  punishment.  He  strongly  pressed  the 
utmost  rigour  to  be  applied  to  those  instrumental  in  bringing  back  Napoleon. 
Lord  Castlereagh  protests  against  despoiling  the  museum,  and  tells  Lord 
Liverpool  he  must  not  expect  Alexander  to  go  his  (Liverpool's)  length.  Lord 
Castlereagh  states  the  Duke  to  be  against  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art. 
In  fact,  Castlereagh  and  Wellington  were  overruled  in  every  wish  to  he 
lenient  and  merciful  by  the  severity  of  the  Government  at  home,  including 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Eegent. 

Y  2 
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Four  Marshals  were  found  who  consented  to  make  part 
of  a    Court-martial.       Ney    was    summoned    before    it; 
when   the  elder  Beranger,    Ney's    counsel,  unfortunately 
pleaded  the  imcompetence  of  the  Court.     In  fact,  Ney's 
comrades,  some  of  whom  took  service  in  the  Hundred 
Days,  could  not  have  condemned  him  to  death.     Ney, 
however,  claimed,  through  his  advocate,  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers.       The    members    of  the    Court-martial,    glad   to 
escape  the  lash,   declared  themselves  incompetent.     And 
an  angry  letter  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  breathing  all  the 
animosity  of  the  Court,  arraigned  Ney  before  the  Council 
or  Chamber  of  Peers.     The  trial  commenced  on  the  21st 
of  November.     The  Procureur-general,  Bellart,  conducted 
the  prosecution.     Before  he  received  this  official  appoint- 
ment, he  had  been  sounded  by  the  friends  of  Ney,  and 
asked  to  undertake  his  defence.     Bellart  replied,  that  his 
conviction  leaned  against  the  accused,  and  he  would  thus 
be  a  bad  advocate.     He  then  said  that  the  Marshal  should 
not  trust  his  cause  to  lawyers,  but  should  undertake  his 
own  defence  and   speak  out   before  a  Council  of  War, 
which  would  appreciate  the  natural  and  simple  defence  of 
a  soldier.     Ney  did  not  follow  this  advice ;  and  the  most 
important   part    of  the  trial,    that  which  concerned  the 
Marshal's  conduct  at  Lons  Le  Saulnier,  was  passed  in  re- 
crimination  between  him   and    General    De    Bourmont, 
Ney  accusing  Bourmont  of  having  precipitated  him  into 
joining  Napoleon,  and  not  having  made  use  of  a  single 
word  of  dissuasion.     Bourmont  told  a  story  directly  th« 
reverse :  yet  what  mattered  it  ?    The  Marshal  was  not  a 
child,  to  be  led  implicitly  by  the  opinion  of  his  subordinate 
officer.      To  inculpate  Bourmont   was   not  to  exculpate 
Ney.     Another  mode  of  defence  was  to  invoke  the  con- 
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v^ntion  or  capitulation  of  Paris,  in  a  clause  of  which 
Wellington  and  Blucher  guaranteed  to  all  who  were  then 
in  Paris,  that  they  should  not  be  disquieted  for  their  acts 
or  political  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
appealed  to,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  capitula- 
tion only  regarded  such  persecution  as  his  and  Blucher's 
army  or  officers  could  exercise. 

As  soon  as  the  written  convention  had  reached  England, 
Lord  Liverpool  himself  had  been  struck,  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  terms,  and  at  once  conceived  the  fear  that  they 
might  be  used  to  shield  some  of  the  chief  traitors  to  the 
Bourbon  crown.  The  Duke  had  then  assured  the  Prime 
Minister  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  amongst  those 
most  anxious  that  a  striking  example  might  be  made  of 
the  chief  defectionists,  that  the  Convention  of  Paris  afforded 
them  no  protection  whatever  against  Louis  XVIII. 's 
authorities ;  of  course  he  was  now  bound  to  maintain  that 
opinion. 

The  signification  thus  put  on  the  clause  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  Duke  is  certainly  not  tenable.  The  Parisians 
and  the  Commissioners,  who  surrendered  on  these  condi- 
tions, could  not  understand  that  it  was  merely  Prussians 
and  English  that  were  bound  by  them,  or  that  Russians  or 
Eoyalists  entering  Paris  a  week  after  would  be  at  liberty 
to  exercise  what  reprisals  they  pleased.  The  capitulation, 
however  imprudent  of  Prussia  and  England  to  grant,  cer- 
tainly did  cover  Ney,  who  was  then  in  Paris ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Marshal's  flying  to  conceal  himself,  and 
not  trusting  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  was  no  proof 
of  its  not  being  applicable  to  him.  A  generous  victor  would 
have  insisted  on  protecting  the  Marshal ;  but  the  feeling  of 
the  Ministry  at  home,  of  Allied  Courts  and  camps  abroad, 
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including  the  Tuilleries,  was^  too  decidedly  against  Ney, 
and  against  the  general  heiriousness  of  his  conduct,  to 
permit  the  Duke  to  do  otherwise  than  acquiesce  in  his  fate. 
The  last  mode  of  defence  imagined  by  the  lawyers  was 
singular.  The  treaties  just  concluded  and  signed  a  few 
days  previous  took  Sarre  Louis' from  France  and  comprised 
it  in  the  dominion  of  Prussia.  Ney  was  a  native  of  this 
town ;  his  counsel,  therefore,  represented  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Frenchman.  Ney  was  even  more  astonished  than 
the  Court  at  hearing  himself  styled  not  amenable  to  French 
law  by  being  a  Prussian  citizen.  He  protested,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  French,  and  would  die  a  Frenchman. 
Of  1 6 1  Peers  present,  8  abstained  from  voting,  1 7  were 
for  the  penalty  of  deportation,  139  were  for  death.  Many 
are  said  to  have  given  the  latter  vote  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  commuted  into  banishment^  if  so,  they  little 
knew  the  sentiments  of  the  Court,  impelled  to  vengeance 
by  irascibility,  and  by  the  vain  idea  that  a  great  example 
would  contribute  to  the  solidity  of  the  throne.  Ney's  fate 
was  irrevocably  decided.  Though  at  first  he  declined  the 
visit  of  an  ecclesiastic,  he  afterwards  summoned  the  curate 
of  St.  Sulpice.  With  him  the  Marshal,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  December,  quitted  his  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg for  the  place  of  execution,  which,  instead  of  being 
on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  the  usual  place,  was  fixed  to  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Luxembourg  garden,  between  it  and 
the  Observatory.  Ney  refused  to  have  his  eyes  covered, 
saying,  "  he  had  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  in  the  habit 
of  facing  balls  and  bullets."  He  then  took  his  place  before 
the  company  of  soldiers,  and  solemnly  protested  against 
his  sentence.  Taking  off  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  placing 
the  other  on   his   left;   breast,  he    exclaimed,    "  Soldiers, 
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right  to  the  heart !"  There  was  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  who  was  to  give  the  word  of  command, 
but  his  place  was  suppHed ;  and  Ney,  who  had  braved 
death  so  many  thousand  times  in  battle,  met  it  from  judicial 
violence,  in  those  doubtful  times  and  fortunes,  in  which 
soldiers,  dragged  different  ways  by  conflicting  ideas  of 
honour,  patriotism,  and  allegiance,  should  have  had  more 
allowance  made  for  them  than  courtiers,  bred  in  far  different 
times,  and  in  ideas  of  fifty  years  previous,  could  induce 
themselves  to  make. 

The  frenzied  Royalists,  who  composed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  would  not  entertain  an  idea,  or  listen  to  any 
scheme  of  legislation,  other  than  vengeance  and  blood ; 
and  when  we  blame  M.  Decazes  for  his  law  of  arrest,  and 
his  penalties  against  seditious  cries — when  we  turn  in  dis- 
gust from  the  harsh  letter  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
arraigning  Ney — we  should  not  forget  that  such  laws,  such 
provisions,  and  such  modes  of  expression,  were  forced  upon 
Ministers,  who,  even  in  adopting  such  language,  and 
satisfying  such  vindictiveness,  could  scarcely  content  the 
impatience,  or  avoid  awakening  the  suspicion  and  enmity 
of  the  majority.  One  of  the  most  furious  of  the  White 
Jacobins,  the  parliamentary  vultures  of  1815,  was  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnaye.  Impatient  with  the  Government  for  not 
striking  with  sufficient  quickness  and  rigour,  he  had  pro- 
posed what  he  called  an  amnesty.  An  amnesty  by  name 
certainly  headed  his  project,  but  this  amnesty  was  only 
proposed  for  the  sake  of  a  world  of  exceptions  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  classed  all  the  French  who  had  served  or 
co-operated  with  Napoleon  in  a  series  of  categories,  each 
marked  by  a  severe  penalty.  In  the  categories  of  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnaye  all  who  had  held- the  chief  administration 
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or  military  offices  in  the  Hundred  Days,  all  the  Generals 
and  Prefects  who  had  served  the  Usurper — these  were  to 
be  taken  and  tried,  and  condemned,  if  found  guilty,  to 
death.  The  less  guilty  were  to  be  transported,  and  the 
property  of  all  the  condemned  was  to  be  confiscated. 
This  sweeping  proscription,  which  aimed,  at  least,  at  some 
fifteen  hundred  persons  and  their  families,  whilst  it  filled 
the  whole  country  with  dismay,  was  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  the  Royalists,  who  were  determined  to 
rival  Robespierre.  The  Ministers  themselves  stood 
aghast.  The  King  was  personally  grieved,  and  declared 
that  he  would  adhere  to  his  original  amnesty,  nor  punish 
more  than  those  originally  set  down  by  Fouche  for  trial  or 
for  exile. 

To  tear  their  prey  from  the  Royalists  of  the  Chamber 
was  not  easy ;  however,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  took  advan- 
tage of  the  stupor  caused  in  the  public,  and  of  the  mo- 
mentary satisfaction  given  in  the  Chamber  by  the  execution 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  he  came  down  to  propose  an  amnesty, 
the  sole  exceptions  being  the  two  lists  of  obnoxious  persons 
drawn  by  Fouch6.  The  only  addition  was  the  prohibition  to 
enter  France  directed  against  all  the  family  of  Bonaparte. 
The  proposal,  avowedly  put  forward  to  defeat  M.  de  la  Bour- 
donnaye's  Syllan  proscription,  was  coldly  received  by  the 
Chamber,  which  referred  it  to  the  Commission  already  in- 
trusted with  the  examination  and  report  of  the  previous 
project.  Corbierre  and  Villele  were  both  of  this  Com- 
mission—two plodding  men,  the  one  a  Breton  lawyer,  the 
other  a  Gascon  squire,  already  labouring  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Royalist  party,  of  which  they  afterwards 
became  the  chiefs.  Under  their  guidance  the  Commission 
proceeded  to  tack  La  Bourdonnaye's  categories,  by  way  of 
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amendment,  to  the  Ministerial  project  of  amnesty.  They 
proposed  to  visit  with  especial  severity  those  who  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  accomplices  of  Bonaparte's  return  before 
the  fact,  and  all  who  had  accepted  place  from  the  Usurper 
before  the  23rd  of  March,  that  is,  in  the  first  days  of  his 
return.  It  was  evident  that  the  trials  of  the  several  hun- 
dred persons  thus  implicated,  with  the  proofs  to  be  adduced, 
and  the  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  fate  of  so  many, 
would  keep  the  country  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come,  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  of  terror,  and  of  frenzy.  Such  a  pro- 
spect filled  the  White  Jacobins  with  delight ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment was  more  than  ever  alarmed  at  such  a  prospect, 
and  the  King  himself  began  to  feel  that  the  ultra-Eoyalists 
were  determined  on  making  his  reign  an  epoch  of  trou- 
bles, proscription,  and  confiscations,  as  inconsistent  with 
prudence  as  it  was  with  humanity. 

The  debate  opened  in  the  first  days  of  1816.  For  the 
first  time  the  Chamber  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
White  Jacobins,  eager  for  proscription  and  blood,  and  the 
more  moderate,  who  were  anxious  to  close  the  civil  war, 
and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  regular  and  a  constitu- 
tional Governmefit.  Ministers  began  by  representing  that, 
of  all  the  acts  of  a  Government,  an  amnesty  was  that  pe- 
culiarly within  the  power  and  emanating  from  the  heart  of 
the  King.  He  had  the  power  to  grant  it  without  consult- 
ing his  Chambers,  and  if  he  did  so,  it  was  for  them,  more 
especially  in  this  case,  to  respect  the  will  and  the  genero- 
sity of  the  Sovereign,  who  refused  to  be  the  instrument  of 
vengeance  against  any  more  than  the  guilty  persons  already 
signalized.  This  called  up  La  Bourdonnaye,  who  accused 
the  Ministers  of  weakness,  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette, 
and  of  obeying  an  indulgent  feeling,  similar  to  that  of  1814, 
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which  had  provoked  and  facilitated  a  successful  rebfillion. 
The  Home  Minister,  Vaublanc,  reminded  the  Chamber  that 
Government  legislated  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country,  of  what  it  desired,  and  of  what  was 
necessary  to  its  peace.  He  declared  that  it  was  impera- 
tively necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  decimation  of  one  party  by  another.  Koyer 
Collard  dwelt  on  the  dangers  of  confiscation.  People 
began  by  confiscating  because  they  condemned,  they  then 
proceeded  to  condemn  because  confiscation  followed.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  lengthened  discussion,  Ministers 
begged  a  suspension  of  the  sitting,  which  they  made  use  of 
to  consult  the  King  as  to  the  amendment  he  would  consent 
to.  On  their  return,  they  announced  that  the  King  con- 
sented to  accept  the  power  to  banish  the  individuals  of  the 
second  list,  who  previously  -could  not  be  exiled  without 
trial.  To  this,  and  the  proscription  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  the  King  consented  ;  but  he  refused  to  sanction  any 
public  exceptions  to  the  amnesty,  or  any  new  classes  or 
categories  of  guilty.  The  trial  of  strength  was  upon  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Commission,  establishing  the  catego- 
i-ies  and  exception  to  the  amnesty.  M.  Duvergier  D'Hau- 
ranne  moved  to  set  it  aside,  by  the  previous  question.  This, 
in  a  Chamber  of  349  voters,  was  carried  by  184  votes 
against  175.  So  narrow  an  escape  had  the  King  and 
his  Ministers,  with  their  policy  of  putting  a  stop  to  per- 
secutions, of  being  defeated  by  the  "White  Jacobins, — 
with  such  difficulty  was  the  Koyalist  Chamber  of  1815 
prevented  from  following  in  the  track  of  the  Convention, 
and  rivalling  it  in  frenzy  and  in  blood.  The  confisca- 
tion clause  was  rejected  by  a  majority  as  small.  The 
clause    ordaining   the    exile    of    regicides    passed.     Still 
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Louis  XVIII.  and  M.  Decazes,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  obtained  an  important  triumph,  one  that  showed 
how  the  extravagance  of  the  ultra-Royalists  might  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  and  which  encouraged  the  King  and  his 
confidants  to  persevere  in  moderation,  and  to  form  plans 
for  rendering  such  policy  predominant. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

ATTEMPT  TO  INTEODUCE  A  MORE  LIBERAL  ELECTORAL  LAW  DEFEATED 
BY  THE  ROYALISTS — DESIRE  TO  PRESERVE  STATE  LANDS  FOR  THE 
CHURCH — CHAMBRE  INTROUVABLE — ^VAUBLANC  RETIRES — MAR- 
RIAGE  OF   THE  DUG   DE   BERRI — mSURRECTION   OF   GRENOBLE. 

The  first  months  of  the  session  of  the  Chambers  of  1815-16 
offered  but  one  uninterrupted  exhalation  of  Royalist  ani- 
mosity and  bile,  in  which  the  less  passionate  chimed  from 
prudence,  and  the  Ministers  from  necessity.  But  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  the  majority  having  swollen  to  an  extra- 
vagant measure  in  the  categories  of  La  Bourdonnaye, 
Ministers  were  compelled  to  resist,  to  make  use  of  the 
King's  name  in  so  doing,  and  thus  placing  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  ultra-Eoyalists,  broke  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  into  two  parties.  Both,  indeed,  were  Royalists ; 
both  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  King's  prerogative.  But  whilst 
the  Count  d'Artois,  with  the  courtiers  and  politicians 
attached  to  him,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  country  were  Royalists,  and  all  that  were  not 
so,  a  vile  and  insignificent  herd,  to  be  crushed  and  anni- 
hilated, the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  M.  Decazes,  and  the 
King  discerned,  that  there  was  a  wide  and  discontented 
public,  totally  unrepresented  in  the  Chamber,  altogether 
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excluded  from  the  Constitutional  pale,  yet  possessed  of 
wealth,  intellect,  and  influence,  forming  even  in  the  capital 
a  society  more  large  and  more  respected  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  Court,  decidedly  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
moreover  finding  in  pamphlets  and  volumes,  if  not  in  the 
daily  press,  a  tribune,  as  the  French  call  it,  from  whence 
to  address  the  public,  already  of  equal  importance  and 
weight  with  the  oratory  of  the  exclusively  aristocratic 
Chambers.  The  English  press,  too,  and  the  English  par- 
liamentary opposition,  expressed  strong  disgust,  and  uttered 
warnings  against  the  severe  reaction,  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Bourbons  had  commenced  in  Spain  and  in  France. 
The  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  the  Spanish  liberals  and 
literary  men  to  the  galleys,  joined  to  the  executions  and 
proscriptions  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resusci- 
tation of  religious  intolerance,  turned  public  opinion  in 
England  against  ultra-Koyalism  in  France.  And  the 
counsellors  of  Louis  XVIII.  were  not  insensible  to  such  a 
change. 

Fortunately  for  its  dignity  and  character,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  found  some  other  subject  to  occupy  it  than 
proscription  and  confiscation.  The  Charter  had  ordained 
that  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  should  be  renewed 
or  re-elected  by  one-fifth  in  each  year.  According  to 
what  rule  ?  By  that  which  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
hastily  adopted,  intrusting  to  the  departmental  colleges 
formed  by  Napoleon  the  election  of  Deputies  ?  Or  by 
some  better  weighed  and  more  amply  discussed  law,  fitted 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ? 

The  Ministry  had  a.  manifest  interest  to  work  some 
change  in  the  electoral  body,  which  had  returned  a  majority 
of  such  red-hot  Royalists.     The  simplest  and  the  surest 
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way  for  the  Government  was  to  fling  itself  on  the  liberal 
and  national  party,  or  at  least  upon  the  Royalist  section  of 
it.  All  that  such  men  demanded  for  the  present  was,  the 
substitution  of  direct  election  for  the  two  degrees  hitherto 
practised  with  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Government 
functionaries  over  each  act  of  choice.  The  Charter  said, 
that  the  payment  of  300  francs  direct  taxation  should  be 
requisite  for  the  electoral  franchise.  This  surely  was 
aristocratic  and  conservative  enough.  It,  however,  was 
rejected  by  Ministers,  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  frankly 
stated  his  objection  to  be,  that  "  the  electoral  power  would 
not  be  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  superior  power 
of  the  State."  Ministers  therefore  adhered  to  the  double 
mode  of  election,  and  proposed  that  the  first  choice  of  can- 
didates should  be  intrusted  to  a  cantonal  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  the  sixty  inhabitants  which  paid  most  taxes,  to 
whom  would  be  adjoined  tlie  functionaries  and  clergy  of 
the  district.  This  cantonal  college  was  to  elect  half  the 
departmental  college,  which  again,  augmented  by  the 
highest  tax-payers  and  functionaries,  was  to  choose  the 
deputies. 

M.  De  Villele  was  appointed  the  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  examination  of  the  electoral  law. 
He  ably  represented  the  views  .and  objections  of  the 
Royalist  majority  •,  and  these  went  to  the  nullification  of 
ministerial  influence,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the 
power  of  territorial  wealth.  The  Commission  proposed 
forming  the  cantonal  assemblies  of  all  persons  paying 
50  francs  of  direct  taxes  annually.  These  were  to  elect  as 
members  of  the  electoral  college  persons  paying  300  francs 
taxes.  The  deputies  elected  by  these  could  not  fail  to 
represent  property  and  territorial  property  ;  for  inhabitants 
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of  towns  rarely  paid  the  required  amount  of  taxation, 
except  in  the  shape  oipatentes  for  carrying  on  business,  and 
these  were  not  to  be  counted  as  a  direct  tax.  The  two 
schemes  of  election  by  ministerial  influence,  and  by  terri- 
torial ascendancy,  were  thus  arrayed  in  battle  against  each 
other,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  during  several  weeks  in 
many  an  animated  sitting.  In  these  debates  the  Eoyalists 
found  what  they  had  hitherto  wanted,  an  able  and  intel- 
ligent leader,  not  rising  indeed  to  eloquence,  but  displaying 
the  coolness,  the  readiness,  the  perfect  understanding  and 
mastery  which  constitutes  the  leader  of  a  party.  In  oppo- 
sition to  his  opinion,  the  most  remarkable  speakers  were 
not  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  men  of  more  liberal 
Royalism,  such  as  Laine  and  Eoyer  Collard,  who  preferred 
direct  election.  As  to  Ministers,  neither  they  nor  their 
subordinates  showed  any  degree  of  parliamentary  talent, 
although  M.  Guizot,  M.  Villemain,  and  many  who  after- 
wards showed  the  highest  qualities  of  the  orator,  at  the 
time  occupied  places  under  the  Government  without  seats 
in  the  Chamber.  The  necessity  of  parliamentary  talent 
was  not  yet  found  for  statesmanship. 

The  first  vote  of  the  Chamber  rejected  the  re-election 
by  one-fifth.  Ministers  had  claimed  the  right  of  selecting 
the  first  fifth  to  be  re-elected,  which  rendered  the  proposal 
more  suspicious.  The  next  question  was  with  regard  to 
age.  The  Eoyalists  would  not  allow  deputies  to  be  under 
forty.  It  was  pleaded  in  vain  that  a  man  of  thirty,  if 
married,  was  steady  enough  to  be  a  representative.  The 
Chamber  maintained  forty  years  as  the  age  at  which  poli- 
tical ripeness  comrhenced.  It  then  proceeded  to  vote  the 
electoral  law,  not  as  Ministers  had  proposed,  but  as  their 
own  Commission  h-ad  drawn  it  up,  composing  the  electoral 
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colleges  of  all  paying  fifty  francs  taxes.  The  only  conces. 
sion  made  to  the  King  was  the  power  of  superadding 
electors  of  his  choice,  equal  to  a  tenth  of  those  who  were 
electors  by  vote  and  by  right.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  the  law  in  this  shape  by  180  votes  against  132. 

In  thus  maintaining  the  interests  of  territorial  property 
over  ministerial  influence,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
reckoned  without  their  host.  They  forgot  that  there  existed 
another  Chamber,  that  of  the  Peers,  in  which  it  was  not 
territorial  interest  which  predominated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, functionary  and  Court  interest.  What  predominated 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  not  the  idea  of  high  aris- 
tocracy, but  of  the  lesser  and  provincial  aristocracy,  of 
squiredom  in  fact,  which  though  patronized  by  the  Count 
d'Artois,  was  still  distinct  in  tendency  and  in  ideas  from 
the  grandees  of  the  upper  aristocracy  that  sought  resuscita- 
tion. Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  oratorical  efforts  of 
Chateaubriand  to  prove  the  electoral  law  sanctioned  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  wise  and  even  liberal,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  met  the  wishes  of  the  minority  by 
rejecting  it  altogether,  and  thus  undoing  the  great  work. 

No  sooner  had  the  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  the 
electoral  law,  than  the  Ministry  took  a  step  which  evidently 
betrayed  its  intention  of  causing  the  re-election  of  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  deputies.  They  brought  down  a  bill  on  the 
5  th  of  April,  declaring  that  the  ordonnance  of  the  pre- 
ceding July  should  continue  to  be  the  rule  in  re-election, 
until  the  Chamber  had  time  and  liberty  to  pass  a  new  law 
in  the  ensuing  session.  The  threat  filled  the  Chamber 
with  ill  humour.  The  Ministers  might  select  the  depart- 
ments of  the  most  violent  deputies,  subject  them  to  re- 
election, and  turn  the  concentrated  stream  of  Government 
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influence  against  them.  They  instantly  referred  the  pro- 
posal to  the  old  Commission,  of  which  Villele  was  the 
chief.  In  forty -eight  hours  he  came  forward,  stating  that  he 
was  ready  to  read  his  Keport.  M.  Laine,  President  of  the 
Chamber,  objected,  and  said  that  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
should  be  given  before  reading  the  Report.  Yillele  and 
others  declared  that  notice  had  been  given.  M.  Laine 
denied  it.  M.  Forbins  des  Issarts  contradicted  the  Pre- 
sident, who  called' him  to  order;  but  the  Chamber  avenged 
itself  on  its  President,  by  ordering  the  Report  to  be  in- 
stantly read.  M.  Laine  had  proposed  and  voted  for 
direct  election,  against  both  Government  and  Commission. 
This  was  an  act  of  liberalism  which  the  Royalists  could 
not  forgive ;  they  did  not  hesitate  therefore  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  their  President.  Laine  gave  up  the  chair  to  a  vice- 
president,  withdrew  and  resigned ;  but  at  the  request  of 
the  King,  who  hinted  that  the  Session  was  approaching 
its  term,  Laine  resumed  his  seat.  M.  Villele,  as  reporter, 
concluded  for  the  adoption  of  the  Ministerial  proposal, 
with  two  provisos.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  Chamber 
should  be  re-elected  altogether,  or  not  at  all ;  thus  pro- 
hibiting the  election  of  one-fifth.  The  other  forbade  the 
adjunction  of  any  supplementary  electors  by  the  King. 
This  in  the  opinion  of  the  Royalists  secured  them  against 
dissolution. 

Whilst  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  were  thus  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
subject  of  the  electoral  law  and  the  basis  to  be  given  to 
political  power  in  the  country,  there  was  equal  diversity, 
and  indeed  hostility,  of  opinion  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  budget,  and  respecting  the  best  mode  of  paying 
the  large  arrears,  as  well  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  foreign 
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states.     In  both  questions  Ministers  were  more  embarrassed 
than  aided  by  the  precedents  and  traditions  of  the  Imperial 
Government.     The  legislators  of  the  Directory  and  the 
Empire,  Sieyes,  and  Napoleon  himself,  had  so  perverted 
the  principles  of  representation,  that  to  extricate  it  from 
the  tangled  skein  of  functionary  influence  was  impossible. 
In  finance  the  Empire  bequeathed  equal  ignorance   and 
embarrassments.    Napoleon's  regular  and  domestic  revenue 
of  about  forty  millions  sterling  formed  a  small  part  of  his 
resources.     The  French  army  had  a  revenue,  a  budget  or 
property  of  its  own.     Had  the  Empire  endured,  the  army 
would  have  replaced  the  Church  as  a  wealthy  and  all- 
powerful  corporation.     Up  to  1813,   the  contributions  of 
foreign  and  subject  countries  flowed  into  its  cofifers.     That 
turning  epoch  brought  fiscal  distress  more  keenly  felt  than 
any   other.     Instead    of  French    armies    subsisting    upon 
foreign  countries,  they  were  driven  behind  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps ;  and  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  the  necessity 
of  not  only  anticipating  his  revenues,  but  seizing  and  selling 
communal   property.     Thus  at  last  was  realized  the  pro- 
phecy of  Pitt,  that  want  of  credit  and  failure  of  resources 
would  bring  down  the  military  power  of  France.    Napoleon 
did  not  know  what  credit  was.     His  tyranny,  indeed,  al- 
most proscribed  the  class  which  accumulated  wealth  and 
nurtures  credit.     He  incurred  no  debts,  when  his  prosperity 
and  power  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  when  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  provided  an  imperial  system 
of  credit,  capable  of  extension.     But  his  conquests  gave 
him  facilities  of  spoliation  abroad,  which  rendered  credit 
needless  to  him  at  home;  and  hence  in  the  hour  of  need, 
whilst  his  great  rival  raised  and  equipped  Europe  with  her 
millions,  Napoleon  could  not  find  the  pecuniary  means  to 
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meet  Her,  Had  Napoleon  haid  the  resources  of  credit,  at  all 
proportionate  to  his  empire,  and  its  power,  he  might  in 
1813,  in  1814,  and  in  1815,  have  made  afar  more  vigorous 
resistance.  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  men,  he  would 
not  have  been  reduced  to  face  Blucher  and  Schwarzenburg 
with  small  armies  of  60,000  and  80,000.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  of  the  French  soldiers  in  garrison 
abroad  had  returned  to  France,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
want  of  men,  the  marvel  is,  that  Napoleon  could  muster 
little  more  than  100,000  men  to  march  against  double  the 
number  of  English  and  of  Prussians  in  1815.  Had  he 
known  and  prepared  the  sources  of  making  money,  as  he 
had  studied  that  of  making  soldiers,  Waterloo  would  not 
have  found  him  at  such  a  disadvantage.  The  small  sum 
that  had  been  left  in  the  Treasury,  or  could  be  scraped 
from  the  Receivers-General,  with  two  millions  sterling 
that  Ouvrard  advanced  him,  were  all  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources that  Napoleon  could  muster  for  a  campaign,  towards 
which  there  was  scarcely  forthcoming  a  horse  or  a  harness. 
The  Koyal  Minister  who  succeeded  to  the  Finance  De- 
partment in  1814,  had  met  the  thirty  millions  sterling 
arrears  in  that  year,  by  issuing  obligations  payable  within 
three  years,  and  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest.  Instead 
of  this  being  liquidated,  they  had  to  add  to  it  the  arrears 
of  1815,  which  were  considerable.  Ministers  proposed  to 
meet  the  united  arrears  in  the  same  way  as  in  1814,  by 
obligations,  for  the  payment  of  which,  four  hundred  millions 
pf  hectares  of  woods,  government  property,  were  appro- 
priated. Besides  arrears,  there  were  in  addition  the  ordi- 
nary expense  of  the  year,  estimated  at  2 1,000,000^.,  twelve 
millions  sterling  of  extraordinary  expense,  consisting  of  one 
year's  payment,  or  one  fifth  of  the  twenty-eight  millions 
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due  to  foreign  powers,  upwards  of  five  millions  sterling  for 
the  expense  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  other  items. 
With  the  five  per  cent,  stock  at  and  under  sixty,  Ministers 
despaired  of  a  loan,  and  saw  no  means  of  meeting  the  accu- 
mulated burden,  save  by  greatly  increased  levies  of  money. 
Taxes  were  augmented  to  the  utmost,  and  the  property-tax, 
as  well  as  that  on  moveables,  was  swelled  by  additional  per 
centage.  The  stamp  duties  were  greatly  augmented.  Money 
to  be  paid  in  security  for  holding  different  offices,  was  in- 
creased, and  the  rule  extended,  so  that  in  many  instances 
the  money  thus  lodged  was  not  less  than  the  full  value  of 
the  place.  In  order  to  render  this  tolerable,  the  holder  of 
the  place  was  allowed  to  transfer,  or  in  fact  to  sell  it.  And 
thus  the  venality  of  public  offices,  one  of  the  most  crying 
abuses  of  the  old  Monarchy,  became  re-established  under 
the  new,  without  the  public  being  aware  of  it.  In  addition 
to  these  charges.  Ministers  proposed  a  new  system  of  ex- 
cise, with  heavy  duties  upon  iron,  leather,  oils,  linens 
paper,  and  the  transport  of  merchandize. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Royalist  Chamber  saw 
at  once  and  fully  the  pernicious  system  of  such  taxes,  and 
instantly  and  unanimously  set  them  aside,  replacing  them 
by  augmenting  the  direct  taxation  on  townspeople,  of  patent 
tax,  window  tax,  and  that  on  moveables.  In  short,  they 
pulled  to  pieces  the  budget  of  Count  Corvetto,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  substituted  a  completely  new  one  of  their  own 
in  its  stead.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  legists 
of  the  Chamber,  accused  the  Royalists  of  violating  the 
Charter,  by  showing  their  contempt  of  the  royal  initiative, 
which  was  one  of  its  principles,  and  substituting  an  initia- 
tive of  their  own.  It  was  true  enough,  and  yet  the  Royalist 
chief,  Villele,  defended  himself  by  asking  whether  Govern- 
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inent  sought  to  reduce  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Monarchy  to  the  state  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  the 
Empire,  whose  task  was  to  listen  to  Ministerial  speeches, 
and  register  imperial  decrees,  without  answering  the  one 
or  discussing  the  other  ? 

The  most  disputed  part  of  the  financial  scheme  was  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  arrears.  The  Chamber  regarded 
these  in  a  light  very  different  from  the  Ministry.  The 
latter  by  paying  honestly  the  debts  incurred  during  past 
Governments,  sought  to  do  justice  and  strengthen  public 
credit.  The  Chamber  cared  little  for  credit  or  the  capitalist. 
It  saw  in  the  creditors  of  the  State,  merely  men  who  had 
lent  money  to  the  Government  of  the  Usurper,  and  whom, 
in  consequence,  they  had  no  objection  to  mulct.  They  felt 
angry  with  their  Bonapartist  predecessors  of  1814,  for 
having  stipulated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  that  time  in  bonds 
at  eight  per  cent.,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  national 
forests  assigned  for  their  payment  and  security.  These 
forests,  still  remaining  to  the  nation,  had  been  for  the  most 
part  Church  property.  The  present  Royalist  Chamber  me- 
ditated restoring  them  to  the  Church.  They  therefore  set 
aside  and  rejected  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  in  1814, 
prohibited  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  woods,  and  bade  Govern- 
ment pay  the  holders  of  arrears  by  inscriptions  on  the 
Great  Book  of  the  Debt  at  five  per  cent.  When  it  was 
complained,  that  this  would  rob  the  creditor  of  half  his  due, 
the  more  furious  than  hoiaest  M.  de  Bonald  exclaimed  in 
the  Chamber,  "  What  creditor  is  ever  paid  integrally  what 
is  due  to  him  ?  Do  farmers  pay  landlords  all  they  stipulate  ? 
Why  then  should  the  State  ?" 

■  Whilst  thus  severe  to  the  Imperialist  creditors— whilst 
raising    every    obstacle    and    chicane    to    Laffitte's    pre- 
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serving  or  selling  the  inscriptions  of  rente  (which  he  had 
received  in  return  for  the  two  millions  advanced  to  the 
army  in  the  end  of  June,  1815),  whilst  equally  striving  to 
make  Ouvrard  disgorge  the  two  millions  sterling  rentes  he 
had  received  for  furnishing  the  army  of  Napoleon,  the 
Chamber  eagerly  and  readily  voted  the  sum  demanded  for 
a  sinking  fund.  They  had  the  true  territorial  horror  of 
a  public  debt.  They  showed  the  jealousy  of  the  same  class 
against  functionaries.  They  examined  every  department 
of  the  public  service  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  passed  the 
most  stringent  laws  against  persons  holding  two  places  at 
once,  abolished  useless  places,  and  curtailed  salaries  with 
an  alacrity,  which  the  same  class  has  always  shown  with  us 
in  England  when  circumstances  have  detached  them  from 
the  Government  of  the  day.  Their  aversion  to  the  excise 
was  a  salutary  principle  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  their 
discussion  of  the  law  of  customs,  the  French  squires  and 
landed  party  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  showed  a  degree  of 
wisdom  and  consideration  not  confined  to  their  own  inte- 
rests. They  insisted  and  laboured  their  utmost  to  remove 
or  diminish  duties  on  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  and 
showed  themselves  far  more  alive  to  the  prrinciples  of  free 
trade,  than  the  Chambers  of  subsequent  years,  in  which  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  came  to  acquire  a 
larger  share  of  numbers  and  preponderance. 

After  a  protracted  struggle.  Ministers  said  they  could 
not  hope  to  conquer  the  determination  of  the  Deputies. 
These  would  not  allow  of  the  payment  of  the  arrears  by 
either  selling  the  old  Church  woods,  or  burdening  land  with 
exorbitant  taxation.  The  fact  of  throwing  so  much  land 
into  the  market  depreciated  its  value,  and  prevented  the 
sale  as  well  as  swallowed  the  produce.     Ministers,  there- 
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fore,  succumbed,  proceeded  to  pay  the  arrears  by  inscrip- 
tions at  five  per  cent.,  and  accepted  the  permission,  which 
the  Chamber  gave  unasked,  to  create  six  millions  of  rentes, 
that  is,  to  raise  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  so  much  interest. 
Having  thus  described  the  vain  attempts  of  the  Riche- 
lieu Ministry  to  carry  a  single  measure  of  poHcy,  it 
remains  to  show  the  attempts  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  to  advance  their  own  private  and  peculiar  ends 
of  legislation. 

However  uncertain  were  the  views  of  the  Royalists  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  however  more 
serious  considerations  were  lost  in  a  mad  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, the  party  began  by  degrees  to  conceive  and  pursue 
a  plan  for  bringing  their  revolutionized  country  to  the 
state  they  desired.  The  aim  of  Villele,  as  developed  in 
the  electoral  law,  was  to  establish  councils  of  departments 
chosen  by  the  body  of  proprietors  or  tenants  paying  fifty 
francs  direct  taxation.  These  proprietors,  with  the  larger 
ones  of  the  Departmental  Council,  were  to  fill  the  offices  of 
the  district,  form  its  council,  and  not  only  distribute  the 
quota  of  general  taxation,  but  also  keep  the  budget  and 
the  expenditure  of  local  taxation  distinct  from  the  general 
funds  under  the  control  of  Government.  There  is  great 
reason  to  regret,  that  the  Royalists  did  not  partially  suc- 
ceed in  plans  of  this  kind,  which  would  have  created  a 
great  degree  of  provincial  independence  and  intelligence, 
interested  the  country  gentlemen  in  free  and  constitutional 
government,  and  served  as  a  successfiil  counterpoise  in 
after-times  to  the  headlong  zeal  and  spirit  of  town  popu- 
lations, which  hurried  the  country  into  rash  acts  of  revo- 
lution, and  resistance.  Success  in  establishing  provincial 
independence   and   preponderance  would   have   been   the 
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less  to  be  feared,  since,  however  it  might  have  increased 
Royalist  influence  in  some  provinces,  it  would  give  power 
in  as  great  a  number  of  departments  to  proprietors  and 
wealthy  classes,  which  were  not  affected  by  any  traditions 
of  noblesse,  and  which  were  in  nowise  separated  or  dis- 
tinguished from  that  great  current  of  liberal  opinion  formed 
by  the  Revolution,  and  visible  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
civic  populations. 

An  adroit  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  might 
indeed  have  proved  to  the  provincials,  and  even  to  the 
Liberals  of  towns,  that  they  were  as  much  interested  as 
the  landed  proprietor  in  establishing  a  certain  degree  of 
local  independence.  But  the  cry  for  blood  against  the 
military,  the  contempt  of  public  liberties  shown  in  the 
prevotal  courts,  the  fanaticism  and  adulation  shown  by 
the  Deputies  in  Paris,  created  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
revolt  in  the  general  mind.  The  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
Revolution  were  what  most  Frenchmen  were  ready  to 
repudiate  and  condemn,  but  these  were  cast  up  to  the 
nation  as  an  irredeemable  sin,  coupled  with  the  other  sins 
of  equality,  freedom,  and  military  glory,  so  that  the 
French  began  to  admire  the  energetic  deeds  of  the  Revo- 
lution, sanguinary  as  they  were,  which,  had  they  been 
untaunted  and  unprovoked,  they  would  have  viewed  with 
just  condemnation.  Revolutionary  fanaticism  was,  in  fact, 
dead,  until  Royalist  fanaticism  awoke  it;  and  the  one 
extreme,  instead  of  crushing  and  extinguishing  the  other, 
on  the  contrary  communicated  to  it  new  inveteracy  and 
life. 

No  part  of  the  Royalists'  conduct  had  more  influence  in 
producing  this  effect  than  their  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the 
priesthood.    Napoleon  had  restored  the  Church ;  he  made 
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a  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  placed  a  curate  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  a  bishop  in  every  large  town.  But  his  doing  so 
offended  none  save  the  incorrigible  Jacobins.  For  the 
clergy  under  Napoleon  were  confined  to  their  religious 
duties  ;  they  were  allowed  to  meddle  neither  with  politics, 
nor  education,  nor  patronage.  They  created  no  envy,  but 
filled  their  usefiil,  charitable,  and  pious  fiinctions,  even 
in  irreligious  districts  to  the  general  content.  But  the 
first  complaint  of  the  Royalists  was  that  a  salaried  priest- 
hood was  worthless.  The  Church,  they  said,  should  form 
a  corporation  or  body  in  the  State,  and  to  do  this  should 
have  property,  and  of  course,  landed  property.  This 
aroused  the  fears  of  all  who  had  bought  Church  property. 

As  early  as  December,  M.  de  Castebajac  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  clergy  the  power  of  being  legatees  and 
possessors  of  landed  property.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  century  to  1816,  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
fi-ancs  had  been  bequeathed  to  hospitals,  because  the  clergy 
were  not  allowed  to  be  the  objects  of  such  pious  bequests. 
It  was  something  if  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  the 
French  clergy  might  inherit  a  million  sterling  of  revenue. 
The  next  step  was  to  propose  the  restoration  of  its  unsold 
property  to  the  Church.  In  vain  did  the  Government 
seek  to  check  the  zeal  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
champions  of  the  clergy  by  devoting  five  millions  of  francs 
more  annually  to  the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  They  were 
not  satisfied,  and  it  was  moved  to  convert  the  stipend 
into  a  rente  arising  from  landed  property.  Government 
had  it  in  its  power  to  defeat  or  retard  these  laws,  which 
involved  financial  operations  of  some  magnitude  ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  knew  no  rest.  M.  de 
Bonald  carried   his  law  abolishing  divorce,  thus  running 
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the  pen  through  some  hundred  articles  of  the  Code. 
Another  moved  to  restore  the  register  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  to  the  clergy.  One  of  the  liberal  acts  of 
the  ministry  had  been  to  establish  a  Council  of  the 
University,  in  lieu  of  the  old  Grand  Master,  with  so 
libera]  and  enlightened  a  man  as  Royer  CoUard  at  its 
head,  and  with  Protestants,  such  as  Cuvier,  members  of 
the  Council.  But  motions  were  made  and  carried  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  censuring  and  overturning  these 
arrangements,  and  ordering,  that  as  rehgion  is  the  sole 
basis  of  education,  colleges  and  schools  ought  to  be  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  prelates,  who  were  to  nominate 
their  principals,  the  principals  in  turn  nominating  the 
professors. 

No  good  or  honest  intentions  on  the  part  of  such  a 
Chamber  could  have  saved  the  country  from  the  alternative 
of  beholding  itself  deprived  of  every  advantage  gained  and 
achieved  by  the  Revolution,  or  of  the  whole  people  rising 
up  in  arms  to  defend  their  rights  as  well  as  the  cherished 
habits  and  conquests  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century. 
Both  the  King  and  his  two  most  trusted  Ministers  saw 
that  such  a  Chamber  would  soon  conduct  every  Govern- 
ment to  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  On  an  occurrence  when 
the  Chamber,  or  a  deputation  of  it,  brought  to  Louis  XVIII. 
some  extravagant  expression  of  its  loyalty  and  love  of  kings, 
the  monarch  observed,  no  one  can  now  tell  whether  in 
sincerity  or  irony,  that  such  a  Chamber  was  introuvable, 
apparently  impossible  to  find  nor  to  replace.  The  epithet 
was  too  good  to  be  lost;  and  the  Chamber  of  1815  was 
known  to  its  contemporaries,  and  will  be  remembered  in 
French  history,  as  the  Chambre  Introuvable. 

Intending  never  to   allow  such  a  Chiimber  to  assemble 
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again,  it  was  necessary  for  the  King,  and  the  Ministers 
in  his  confidence,  to  get  rid  of  those  of  their  colleagues 
who  belonged  to  the  majority,  and  who  followed  the 
counsels  of  the  Count  D'Artois.  M,  Vaublanc,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  had,  in  the  course  of  debate,  broken  with 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  by  declaring  that  he  preferred 
certain  parts  of  the  budget  presented  by  the  Commission 
to  that  which  he  was  bound  to  support  as  Minister.  But 
he  had  committed  a  far  more  serious  act.  The  Count 
D'Artois  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  honourable  post 
and  title.  But  the  Home  Minister  enabled  the  Prince 
to  convert  this  title  into  a  very  important  department, 
the  Commander  of  the  National  Guards,  first  appointing 
or  influencing  its  high  officers  and  commanders  in  the 
provinces,  and  then  entering  into  a  regular  correspond- 
ence with  them.  The  Count  D'Artois  thus  sought  to 
replace  the  Royal  Commission,  by  means  of  whom,  in 
1815,  he  had  controlled  the  departments  and  their  elec- 
tions. With  M.  de  Polignac  for  his  secretary,  and  divers 
inspectors-general,  his  Eoyal  Highness  was  proceeding  to 
organize  and  marshal  the  National  Guards  under  his 
banner,  as  he  had  already  done  with  respect  to  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  itself  It  was  resolved  io  get 
rid  of  M.  Yaublanc ;  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  worthy 
successor.  The  Due  de  Eichelieu  fixed  upon  his  fi-iend 
M.  Laine',  President  of  the  Chamber,  so  lately  insulted 
by  its  majority.  Laine,  a  timid  man,  refused  the  office, 
but  more  fully  informed  and  reassured,  he  accepted  it, 
and  in  a  week  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Chamber, 
which  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  April,  M.  Laine' 
replaced  M.  Vaublanc  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.     M. 
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Barb6  Marbois  at  the  same  time  gave  up  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  to  M.  Dambray,  who  held  thefplace  in  1814. 
The  change  is  not  now  so  remarkable  in  itself  as  in 
its  having  occasioned  the  removal  of  M.  Guizot  from 
the  secretaryship,  and  the  appointment  of  M.  Trinque- 
lague  in  his  place :  so  blind  was  the  Richelieu  ministry 
to  the  talents  of  the  future  statesman,  or  else  so  much 
afraid  were  they  of  his  zeal ! 

The  marriage  of  the  King's  younger  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  had  com- 
municated some  gaiety  to  a  dull  and  superannuated  Court, 
and  gave  Louis  XVIII.  hopes  of  conciliating  that  large 
class  of  the  Parisian  tradespeople  who  profit  by  balls  and 
expenditure.  The  monarch  having  just  got  rid  of  the  fiery 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Minister  who  partook  of  its 
zeal,  was  more  at  liberty  to  pardon  general  officers,  who, 
like  Travot,  were  condemned  to  death  by  courts-martial. 
From  such  thoughts  he  was  aroused  by  the  news  of  a 
military  insurrection.  There  was  no  part  of  France, 
which  felt  more  sensibly  the  reverses  of  1815  than  the 
valley  of  Grenoble.  A  frontier  district,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  garrison,  the  spirit  of  the  department 
was  military.  Men  and  youth  had  all  served  in  the 
army.  Every  peasant  had  been  a  soldier.  The  town 
of  Grenoble  itself  had  been  imbued  with  the  fiercest 
revolutionary  sentiments,  which  instead  of  dying  out  or 
subsiding  to  a  contrary  extreme,  as  was  the  case  at 
Marseilles  and  the  towns  westward  of  the  Ehone,  had 
endured;  so  that  the  sentiments  of  civilians,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  were  in  Grenoble  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 
Labedoyere  had  marched  from  its  gates  to  join  Napoleon  : 
the  execution  of  the  young  and  gallant  colonel  had  made  a 
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deep  impression  in  the  town.  The  great  valley,  which  is 
commanded  by  the  fortress,  extends  northward  into  a 
mountain  district,  of  which  Chambery  is  the  chief  town, 
Chambery  and  its  district  had  been  cut  off  from  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  1815,  and  thus  the  territory  of  the  good 
people  of  Grenoble  was  mutilated,  foreign  soldiers  and 
customs'  guards  occupying  the  place  of  friends.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  prisons  were  filled  with  suspected  persons, 
under  the  new  law  of  arrest,  without  form  of  trial.  The 
Prevotal  Court  was  established  at  Grenoble  as  elsewhere, 
and  whoever  was  suspected  of  Bonapartism  was  liable,  at 
the  least,  to  be  ordered  to  remove  to  the  most  distant  part 
of  France.  Such  acts  of  the  Government  and  the  domi- 
nant party  were  the  collecting  of  combustibles  in  every 
town.  It  required  but  one  bold  individual  to  strike  forth 
a  spark,  in  order  to  set  the  whole  community  in  a  flame. 

There  was  unfortunately  at  Grenoble  one  of  those  rest- 
less spirits,  which  from  temperament  or  from  a  life  of 
feverish  vicissitude  are  eager  for  everything  that  promises 
excitement.  Paul  Didier  had  been  throughout  his  life  the 
dupe  of  every  political  hallucination.  A  revolutionist,  a 
reactionist,  a  republican,  a  Bonapartist,  a  fanatic  royalist, 
a  Bonapartist  again,  and  then  an  Orleanist ;  he  had  gone 
round  the  compass  of  political  attachments  and  opinions. 
He  had  been  with  Louis  XVIII.  when  a  hopeless  exile, 
and  been  leagued  with  military  conspirators  to  prevent  that 
monarch's  return,  when  that  return  was  inevitable.  Money, 
indeed,  seemed  not  his  object.  He  obtained  several  good 
places  and  positions.  He  was  professor  at  Grenoble  at  one 
time,  and  had  a  lucrative  office  of  business  at  another  for 
recovering  the  property  of  emigrants.  The  year  1815 
found  him  in  Paris,  at  a  time  when  the  attitude  assumed 
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by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  some- 
what alarmed  the  Court  and  Government  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  that  Prince.  The  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  was,  however,  with  closed  doors,  and  the  public 
knew  little  of  what  passed  within.  The  Duke's  friends, 
seeing  the  ire  of  the  Court,  advised  him  to  appeal  to  the 
public,  by  printing  an  account  of  his  conduct  and  a  report 
of  his  speeches.  Didier  was  selected  as  a  fit  person  to 
draw  up  and  publish  the  pamphlet.  But  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  alarmed  at  the  consequences,  drew  back,  and 
the  original  documents  for  the  pamphlet  were  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Didier. 

Didier  was  not  deterred  by  the  timidity  of  the  Duke 
from  thinking  that  his  name  was  a  good  one,  and  might  be 
made  the  pivot  of  insurrection.  The  difficulty  of  the  time 
for  those  who  sought  to  overthrow  the  King  and  effect  a 
revolution  was  to  combine  military  and  civilian,  Bonapartist 
and  Constitutionalists.  The  cause  and  the  ideas  of  both 
classes  were  up  to  the  close  of  1815  quite  distinct;  but 
the  persecution  and  extravagance  of  the  Royalists,  of  their 
Chamber,  and  of  the  Government  at  its  bidding,  had  united 
Bonapartists  and  Constitutionalists,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces, under  the  common  and  vague  name  of  Liberal.  To 
represent  both,  Didier  formed  or  pretended  to  be  the 
emissary  of  a  society  called  that  of  national  independence. 

Early  in  1816  Didier  became  suspected  by  the  Royalist 
authorities  of  his  native  town  and  valley.  He  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  lurk  about  and  lead  an  errant  life,  which 
of  itself  led  him  to  become  a  conspirator.  The  proprietor 
of  every  home  around  Grenoble  was  a  soldier  and  a  Bona- 
partist. Didier  opened  his  views  to  a  veteran  officer, 
named  Quaix,  better  known  as  the  Dromedary,  from  some 
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feat  of  his  Egyptian  campaigns.  At  the  house  of  Quaix 
he  met  crowds  of  half-pay  officers,  whom  Didier  harangued 
on  behalf  of  national  independence,  saying  that  France 
should  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  English  and  the  King 
they  had  imposed.  When  Didier  did  not  clearly  announce 
what  king  he  would  put  in  the  place  of  Louis  XVIII.  the 
old  officers  remonstrated ;  and  the  conspirator,  not  daring 
to  broach  to  them  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
adopted  that  of  Napoleon  II.  But  this  whilst  it  satisfied 
some,  alarmed  others,  who  complained  that  this  was  but  a 
name,  not  a  person,  since  Napoleon  II.  was  but  a  child, 
and  moreover  the  captive  of  Austria.  Never  fear,  Didier 
was  wont  to  reply,  let  us  first  make  the  insurrection  suc- 
cessful, and  I  promise  it  shall  find  a  fitting  chief 

Such  was  the  readiness  to  revolt,  that  a  whole  district  was 
thus  induced  to  fly  to  arms,  in  what  name  and  to  what  end 
they  knew  not,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  perhaps  but 
of  a  very  crazy  and  inconsistent  personage.  Didier  inspired 
so  little  confidence  to  the  Liberals  of  the  town  of  Grenoble, 
that  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  His 
fellows  and  followers  were  reduced  to  the  disbanded  soldiers 
and  officers  scattered  about  in  the  villages  of  the  thinly- 
peopled  valley.  Of  these  and  of  the  peasantry  Didier 
counted  at  least  nearly  4000  men  in  his  secret,  which  was 
moreover  known  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Grenoble,  who 
disapproved  of  the  scheme.  But  the  Prefect  and  the 
Royalist  general,  their  secretary  and  staff,  isolated  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
what  was  passing  around  them  •,  and  Didier 's  army,  him- 
self at  its  head,  was  in  full  march,  armed  and  eager,  upon 
Grenoble,  after  nightfall  of  the  1st  of  May,  when  the 
mayor  of  one  of  the  villages  traversed  by  the  insurgents, 
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mounted  his  horse,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  town  and  warning  the  Prefect  of  the  approach 
of  a  rebel  army. 

The  Prefect,  Count  de  Montlivault,  and  General  Don- 
nadieu,  who  commanded  in  Grenoble,  had  both  served 
Napoleon.  The  Prefect  had  ever  shown  zeal  in  the  Em- 
peror's cause,  whilst  the  General  had  incurred  his  disgrace 
for  intrigues  and  acts  of  insubordination.  Both  were  now 
zealous  to  prove  their  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  Donnadieu 
had  scarcely  rushed  out,  on  the  first  alarm,  when  he  en- 
countered an  officer,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  evidently  bent 
on  joining  the  insurrection.  Rendered  certain  of  the  attack, 
the  General,  full  of  zeal,  collected  what  National  Guards 
and  soldiers  of  the  Departmental  Legion  he  could  depend 
on,  and  ordered  them  to  march  straight  upon  the  rebels. 
He  then  summoned  the  newly-formed  regiments  of  the 
Isere,  for  the  regiments  by  number  had  been  broken  up,  and 
the  soldiers  collected  in  legions  of  the  same  departments, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  Revolution.  The  commandant. 
Colonel  Vautre',  was  ordered  to  march  also  to  check  the 
rebels.  These,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  in  and  dis- 
persed the  troops  sent  in  the  first  instance  against  them, 
and  were  pursuing  the  fugitives,  in  disorder,  through  the 
many  bridges  and  gates  of  the  fortified  town  of  Grenoble, 
At  this  moment,  Colonel  Vautre  and  his  regiment  came 
upon  the  insurgents.  The  word  to  fire  was  given;  the 
soldiers  hesitated  for  several  minutes,  and  had  even  Didier, 
or  some  known  old  soldier,  advanced  to  harangue  them, 
they  perhaps  would  have  turned  away  from  repressing  a 
Bonapartist  rising ;  but  the  foremost  band  of  the  msurgents 
fled — each  of  the  officers  seized  a  musket  and  fired.  The 
soldiers,  by  degrees,  imitated  them,  and  obeyed  the  word 
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of  command ;  and  when  the  second  corps  or  division  of 
insurgents  came  in  better  order,  led  by  Didier-  himself, 
they  were  received  with  a  full  volley  by  the  regiment. 
This  dispersed  the  remainder  of  the  insurgents.  For  a 
few  moments  Didier  sought  to  rally  them :  it  was  in  vain. 
They  fled  along  the  road,  whilst  he  took  shelter  and  made 
his  escape  by  the  wood.  Half  an  hour  sufficed  to  extin- 
guish an  insurrection  so  serious,  that  it  had  burst  forth  by 
bringing  four  thousand  men  to  the  very  gates  of  Grenoble, 
without  the  authorities  being  fully  aware  or  more  than 
casually  prepared ;  but  Colonel  Vautre  and  General  Donna- 
dieu,  in  magniloquent  dispatches,  gave  themselves  credit, 
not  only  for  having  defeated  a  formidable  insurrection,  but 
for  having  quenched  it  in  blood.  The  General  declared 
the  roads  to  be  covered  with  corpses.  Colonel  Vautr6 
boasted  that  he  had  forbidden  the  soldiers  to  fire,  in  order 
to  slaughter  the  canaille  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Both  announced  that  they  bad  taken  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  of  whom  the  Prevotal  Courts  would  make  but 
short  work. 

There  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  prisoners.  It  hap- 
pened that  four  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
They  were  brought  the  next  day  before  the  court  of  the 
Prevot,  who,  showing  rudeness  in  his  interrogatories,  was 
apostrophized  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  as  "  that  Planta, 
who  had  been  the  most  furious  of  Bonapartists — singing 
the  Marseillaise,  and  inciting  the  youth  of  his  village  to 
join  the  Emperor !"  Two  of  those  said  to  be  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  were  proved  never  to  have  been  in  the 
combat  at  all.  One  was  called  David ;  the  other  two  were 
executed.  Meantime  the  orders  of  Ministers,  conveyed  by 
telegraph,  placed  fifteen  departments  in  a  state  of  siege. 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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A  sum  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Didier  dead  or  alive. 
The  inhahitants  of  the  house  in  which  he  should  be  found 
were  menaced  with  being  instantly  shot.  The  Prevotal 
Court,  appearing  slow  in  its  procedure,  a  court-martial  was 
formed,  with  Colonel  Vautre  as  its  president.  Thirty- 
peasants,  captured  in  the  rout,  were  brought  before  it. 
The  Colonel  would  scarcely  allow  any  advocate  to  speak; 
but  an  officer  on  the  court-martial,  Lieutenant  Benoit,  ex- 
erted himself  to  save  the  innocent.  Twenty-one  were  con- 
demned, more  than  half  of  them  young  men  of  20  ;  there 
was  one  of  19,  one  of  18,  and  one  of  16.  There  was  so 
little  proof  against  five  of  them,  who  were  taken  with 
merely  sticks  in  their  hands,  that  the  Court  recommended 
them  to  mercy.  The  sentence  was  telegraphed  to 
Paris. 

The  answer  of  the  Police  Minister  was  not  what  that  of 
a  Minister  ought  to  have  been  in  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  It  said,  "  That  no  pardon  should  be  extended  ex- 
cept to  those  who  made  revelations,  and  that  the  twenty- 
one  prisoners,  as  well  as  David,  should  be  executed." 

M.  Decazes  could  not  have  been  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  judgment.  As  the  tribunal  had  admitted 
there  was  no  proof  of  guilt,  and  had  condemned  merely 
because  it  was  told,  it  could  also  recommend  to  mercy  and 
save.  The  twenty-one  prisoners  were  marched  ofi"  to 
execution,  those  admitted  to  be  innocent  as  well  as  those 
acknowledged  to  be  guilty.  The  boy  of  16,  Miard, 
stood  amongst  the  devoted  lot.  When  the  fire  of  the  sol- 
diers had  swept  down  all,  the  boy,  Miard,  who  was  slightly 
wounded,  raised  himself  on  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  ask 
for  life ;  a  second  discharge  was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed 
to  the  boy.     Not  all  the  waters  of  the  rapid  Is6re,  which 
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rims  through  Grenoble,  could  wash  away,  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  that  town  (who  witnessed  these  executions, 
and  knew  the  circumstances  of  them,)  the  blood  unfortu- 
nately left  on  the  cause  and  the  agents  of  the  Bourbons, 
so  blundering  in  their  zeal,  so  ruthless  in  their  precipita- 
tion.   The  Ministers  of  the  moment,  the  Due  de  Eichelieu 
and  M.  Decazes,  were  risking  their  public   position  and 
fortune  in  a  struggle  against  the  ultra-Royalist  reaction- 
ists, for  the  sake  of  securing  more  liberty  to  the  nation, 
and  more  mercy  and  justice  to  fallen  parties ;  but  now  the 
Government,  panic-struck  at  their  responsibilities,  remark- 
ing with  what  ease  the  Bourbons  were  overthrown  a  year 
previously,  mainly  by  the  act  of  this  very  city  and  garrison 
of  Grenoble,    allowed   themselves   to  sanction  and  send 
ruthless  orders,  which,  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and 
sanguinary  agents,  threw  a  slur  and  a  shame  upon  the 
royal  cause  almost  as  great  as  the  massacres  of  Nismes 
and  Uzes. 

Didier,  the  criminal  and  infatuated  author  of  all  this 
bootless  bloodshed,  had  in  the  meantime  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  which  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of 
Grenoble,  and  which  form  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  Though 
badly  wounded,  he  contrived  to  pass  the  frontier  with 
three  of  those  most  implicated  in  his  attempt.  In  their 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  they  reproached  Didier  with 
the  false  promises  he  had  held  out,  that  Marie  Louise  was 
to  appear,  and  to  bring  the  King  of  Eome  with  her  to  be 
their  monarch  and  leader.  Such  promises  it  was  evident 
were  shams;  and  his  companions  pressed  Didier  to 
avow  who  he  intended  to  be  their  chief  He  admitted 
that  his  hopes  rested  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans. — "But 
what  is  he,  after  all,  but  a  Bourbon  ?"  cried  the  dupes  of 
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Didier:  "We  would  as  soon  have  had  Louis  XVIII. !" 
"  Well,"  said  Didier,  "  we  might  have  proclaimed  the 
Eepublic!"  With  such  puerility  of  purpose,  such  utter 
ignorance  of  men  and  of  things,  was  a  man  able  to  raise 
four  thousand  men  to  rebel,  and  then  abandon  them  to 
their  fate.  Didier's  companions,  indignant  at  his  folly 
and  duplicity  in  sacrificing  them  to  a  Bourbon,  instantly 
left  him,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity  occurred,  betrayed 
who  he  was.  An  innkeper,  Balmain,  learning  it,  hastened 
to  inform  the  police  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne :  they  immediately  seized  Didier,  who  was 
brought  first  to  Turin,  and  then  to  Grenoble.  Didier, 
confronted  with  death,  showed  himself  to  be  as  firmly 
courageous  as  rashly  adventurous.  General  Donnadieu 
pressed  him  for  revelations.  He  had  none  to  give.  He 
merely  bade  the  King  beware  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Prince  Talleyrand,  and  if  possible  exile  them  both. 
French  historians  of  the  time,  revolutionists  naturally, 
but  even  the  Koyalist  Lamartine,  seek  to  make  a  hero 
and  a  martyr  of  Didier,  and  both  feel  and  excite  great 
interest  in  his  fate.  Yet  the  adventurer,  who  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  and  servitor  of  every  cause  and 
every  prince, who  practised  conspiracy  apparently  less  from 
any  principle  or  for  any  end,  than  from  the  love  of  conspiracy 
for  itself — who,  without  a  rational  aim,  a  real  leader  or 
chance  of  success,  exposed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
men,  all  of  whom  he  induced  to  rise  by  deception  and 
falsehood — such  a  man,  we  must  say,  deserved  his  fate  a 
hundredfold,  and  far  from  having  established  any  claim 
to  either  heroism  or  martyrdom  by  his  rash  and  un- 
warrantable act,  merits,  on  the  contrary,  every  stigma 
that  can  be  fixed  on  those  vain  men,  who  injure  a  good 
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cause,  and  sacrifice  better  men  to  their  own  restless  temper 
or  love  of  notoriety. 

Whilst  the  public  of  the  capital  was  still  in  agitation 
from  the  accounts  of  this  abortive  insurrection  of  Grenoble, 
and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken  on  those  who  were  unhap- 
pily engaged  in  it,  the  rumour  ran  that  another  plot,  or  a 
ramification  of  the  provincial  one,  had  been  discovered  in 
Paris.     The  facts  were  little  known  until  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  were  brought  to  trial.     These  were  Plaignier, 
Carbonneau,  and  ToUeron,  a  bootmaker,  a  man  who  wrote 
letters  for  those  who  could  not  write  themselves,  and  an 
engraver.     These  were  to  distribute  three-cornered  cards 
with  the  words  Honour  and  Liberty  upon  them,  and  had 
got  up  a  proclamation   assuring  people   that   they  were 
about   to   save   the    country.      They   followed    up   such 
puerile  acts  by  discussing  in  pothouses  the  best  means  of 
Hberating  the  country.     A  man  present  proposed  to  roll 
some  barrels  of  powder  up  a  sewer  that  communicated 
between   the   river   and   the   palace.      Those   afterwards 
accused,  asserted  that  no  one  made  this  proposal,  except  a 
man  named  Scholtein,  who  was  connected  with  the  police ; 
and,  unfortunately,    Scholtein  was  not  produced  or  pro- 
duceable  on   the    trial.     With  such   lame  evidence,  and 
from  such  facts   as  these,  the   three  artisans  were  con- 
demned to  the  penalty  of  parricides,  that  is,  walk  to  the 
scaffold  in  their  shirts,  and  have  their  hands  chopped  off 
before  they  were  executed.     Seventeen   others  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  present  in  the  cabarets  frequented  by 
these   men,  or  were   connected  with   the  distribution  of 
these   cards,   suficred  transportation.     The   very   writers 
who  give  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Government  of  that 
day,  and  who  had  all  its  information  at  their  disposal  to 
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defend  such  trials  and  executions,  cannot  make  out  crimes 
worthy  of  more  than  being  exposed  to  the  shame  of  the 
pillory.  The  conspiracy  was  a  farce,  but  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  panic,  which  police  agents  criminally  fed, 
made  of  it  a  fearful  and  disgusting  tragedy. 

The  several  Courts-martial,  which  in  different  provincial 
towns  were  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  general 
officers  excepted  from  the  amnesty,  were  calculated,  some 
of  them,  still  more  to  excite  the  national  disgust.  Thus 
in  the  trial  of  General  Debelle,  at  Lyons,  and  still  more 
of  General  Travot,  at  Rennes,  the  military  authorities,  who 
commanded  and  who  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Government  by  vigour,  displayed  an  equal  contempt 
of  decorum  as  of  justice.  The  noted  foe  and  antagonist  of 
Travot,  in  the  wars  of  La  Yendee,  was  purposely  made 
President  of  the  Court  to  try  him,  whilst  the  advocates 
who  offered  to  defend  him  were  exiled  and  sent  off  for  the 
contemptuous  act.  Travot  was  of  course  condemned  as 
well  as  Debelle.  But  Government  pardoned  them :  Ge- 
neral Drouet  was  rescued  by  Macdonald ;  Cambronne  saved 
himself  by  his  bluntness.  Until  the  events  of  Grenoble 
occurred.  Ministers  leaned  to  mercy;  afterwards  they 
were  flung  into  the  common  current  of  ultra-Eoyalist  vindic- 
tiveness.  General  Mouton  Duvernet  was  shot,  and  all  the 
generals  who  had  escaped  were  condemned,  as  contumaces, 
to  death,  and  rased  from  the  list  of  the  army. 

In  the  midst  of  these  executions  and  condemnations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  celebrated,  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Naples.  Not  a  single  act  of  pardon  com- 
memorated that  ceremony,  although  the  Duke  of  Berry 
was  no  sanguinary  man.     The  only  act   connected  with 
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the  marriage,  indeed,  was  the  promotion  of  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  of  Bournonville,  the  Duke  de  Coigny,  and  General 
Viomenil,  who  had  exiled  the  Rennes  advocates  for  daring 
to  defend  General  Travot,  to  the  rank  of  Marshals.  One 
of  the  historians  of  France  under  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de 
Vaulabelle,  a  man  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  and  supplied 
with  all  the  information  of  the  Liberal  and  Bonapartist 
faction,  has  been  able  to  fill  almost  half  of  one  of  his 
volumes  with  descriptions,  scarcely  contested,  of  the  despe- 
rate vindictiveness,  extravagance,  and  indecorous  con- 
tempt of  all  justice  shown  by  officers  and  agents,  anxior\s 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  power  in  the  ascendant, 
by  inflicting  every  possible  rigour  and  taking  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  of  the 
proscribed  and  vanquished  party.  There  is  quite  as 
much  matter  for  disgust  and  indignation  in  these  pages,  as 
in  those  which  contain  the  crimes  of  the  early  Revolu- 
tionists ;  and  they  remain  a  melancholy  storehouse  of 
tales  of  reaction,  unforgiveness,  and  blood,  still  reserved 
for  the  Royalist  party,  whenever  they  may  again  recover 
footing  or  ascendancy  in  France. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

THE  DOCTEIISrAIRES  AND  CHATEAUBRIAND — ORDONNANCE  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER  5,  DISSOLVING  CHAMBER,  AND  MODIFYING  THE  RULE  OF 
ELECTION — DECAZES'  POLICY  OF  THE  BASCULE — DEBATE  ON 
FINANCE — LAW     ESTABLISHING     DIRECT     ELECTION    INTRODUCED 

AND    PASSED — LIBERTY    OF    THE    PERSON    AND    OF    THE     PRESS 

PSEUDO-INSURRECTION     AT     LYONS — MAEMONT'S     MISSION,     AND 
FABVTER'S  EXPOSURE  OF  IT. 

Although  during  the  summer  of  1816  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  were  flung  back  into  the  tide  of  reaction  and 
cruelty  by  the  events  of  Grenoble,  as  much  by  the  terror 
which  they  first  excited  as  by  the  necessity  which  they 
felt  of  not  allowing  the  ultra-Royalists  any  grounds  for 
accusing  them  either  of  lukewarm  loyalty  or  want  of 
vigour  in  crushing  conspiracy,  still  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Sovereign  were  not  the  less  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
fanatic,  ultra-royalist  influence,  which  impelled  them  in  a 
direction  unsafe  and  unwise.  The  severity  of  the  Mi- 
nisters towards  insurgents  did  not  deceive  or  satisfy  the 
ultras.  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  menaced  with  the  deprival 
of  his  command  of  the  National  Guard.  Instead  of  re- 
curring to  the  politicians  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan  for 
counsel,  the  Monarch  and  his  Ministers  held  frequent  con- 
ferences with    the   moderate   statesmen  who   had   begun 
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their  political  career  under  the  Empire,  and  who  were 
Monarchists  more  than  Bourbonists. 

The  connexion  of  Louis  XVIII.  with  these  men  is 
thus  described  by  Lamartine.  "  The  King  and  M.  Decazes 
had  too  much  foresight  not  to  descry  in  the  exiled  and 
retrograde  party  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Chamber,  the 
storm  which  was  forming  against  them.  They  sought  a 
natural  counterpoise  against  such  enmity,  who,  from  am- 
bition as  well  as  aflFection,  had  rallied  to  the  monarchy, 
although  their  past  life  rendered  them  incompatible  with 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  regime.  -Most  of  them  were 
men  of  Government,  rather  than  of  principle — of  families 
attached  to  ancient  royalty,  but  induced  to  serve  the 
Empire  by  its  greatness,  separating  from  the  latter  in  its 
fall,  and  rekindling  in  1814  the  old  devotion  of  their  name 
for  the  [Bourbons.  These  men  kept  aloof  in  1815;  but, 
drawn  closer  to  M.  Decazes  by  similarity  of  origin,  they 
sought,  through  his  favour  with  the  monarch,  to  remount 
the  broken  rounds  of  fortune's  ladder.  These  were 
Pasquier,  Mole,  Barante,  Mounier,  Villemain,  Guizot, 
Angles;  some  accustomed  to  frequent  political  changes 
and  moderate  from  very  weariness  —  others  younger,  owing 
their  moderation  to  high  and  sound  views.  All,  re- 
markable by  their  talents  and  prospects,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  intermediary  party,  destined  to  increase  and  extend, 
because  it  took  the  same  position  with  the  King,  that  to 
where  the  majority  of  men  rally  after  a  revolution,  half 
way  between  extreme  parties,  offering  security  to  one 
side — satisfaction  to  the  other — guarantees  to  all.  One  of 
them,  superior  to  the  rest  by  years  and  authority,  Eoyer 
Collard,  a  philosopher  and  a  politician,  covered  them  with 
the  mysteries  of  his  conception,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and 
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the  weight  of  his  aphorisms.  He  was  the  Sieyes,  con- 
centrated and  taciturn,  of  the  rising  party.  Every  religion 
needs  an  oracle.  Koyer  Collard  was  the  oracle,  however 
yet  obscure,  of  that  active  and  equivocal  sect  which  was 
known  later  under  the  name  of  Doctrinaire." 

As  yet  neither  these,  nor  the  more  thorough  liberals 
behind  them,  had  made  any  appeal  to  the  public.  The 
Electoral  law  had  not  opened  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber 
to  either.  The  press  was  fettered,  and  in  Royalist  hands. 
The  Genseur  Europeen,  the  only  attempt  at  periodical 
jjublication,  was  courageous,  but  formal  and  dull,  and  too 
abstract  for  the  passions  of  the  day.  Chateaubriand  had 
employed  his  time  since  the  closing  of  the  Chamber  in 
writing  a  political  pamphlet,  which  expressed  all  the  griefs 
of  the  Royalist  majority.  The  burden  of  this  essay  was 
the  folly  and  the  crime  of  Ministers  and  of  the  King, 
in  supposing  that  there  were  revolutionary  or  other  than 
royalist  interests  in  France  which  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate.  "  All  Frenchmen  are  Royalists,"  exclaimed 
Chateaubriand :  "  the  few  that  are  not  must  be  made  so. 
To  suppose  that  there  exists  any  other  opinion  is  falsehood 
and  madness  as  well  as  crime."  That  there  was  any 
portion  of  the  population  which  it  was  impolitic  to  disgust 
and  dangerous  to  offend  by  summary  execution  of  men, 
guilty  of  being  Bonapartists,  by  proscriptions  of  others 
slightly  suspected,  by  restoring  the  clergy  to  wealth  and 
power,  by  the  ousting  of  all  old  functionaries  and  the 
substitution  of  new — all  this  Chateaubriand  denied.  The 
principle,  upon  which  he  and  his  party  went  was  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  three-fourths  of  the  French  people.  If 
what  Chateaubriand  alleged  were  true,  why  not  establish 
really  free  elections,  and  why  should  not  Royalism  fling 
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itself  on  the  country  which  so  worshipped  it.  Chateau- 
briand's Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  was  in  fact  a  blind 
party  publication,  very  unlike  other  more  liberal  effusions 
of  his,  in  which  whilst  denouncing  Bonapartism  and  revo- 
lutions, he  still  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
observance  of  the  Charter,  and  on  the  strength  which 
both  Crown  and  aristocracy  would  derive  from  a  fairly- 
developed  constitutional  system. 

it  was,  indeed,  possible  for  a  zealot  like  Chateaubriand 
to  deceive  himself,  and  to  believe  that  there  was  none  but 
Royalist  opinions  in  France,  for  no  other  had,  at  the  tim^ 
the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  expression.  The  Royalist 
Chamber  weighed  upon  the  country  like  a  nightmare, 
forbade  all  publicity,  all  opinion,  even  all  exclamations, 
save  its  own ;  so  that  in  order  to  give  any  freedom  of 
opinion,  of  publicity,  or  of  election,  it  was  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber.  This  the  King  and  his  counsellors 
meditated  and  discussed.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  disliked 
to  break  with  the  entire  Royalist  party,  and  Louis  shrunk 
from  an  inevitable  breach  with  the  members  of  his  family, 
all  of  them  astride  of  lofty  plans  of  reaction.  But  Lain6, 
Pasquier,  Simeon,  and  Decazes  expressed  confidence  in  the 
result.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  ambassador,  approved 
of  it.  The  Allied  Powers  found  the  annual  payment  of 
the  large  sums  due  to  them  obstructed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Chamber,  either  to  vote  taxes  or  to  facilitate  a  loan 
for  the  honest  and  full  repayment  of  arrears.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  induced  to  write  to  Louis  XVIII. 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  stultified 
ultra-royalism.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, an  ordonnance  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  dis- 
solving the  Chamber,   and  assuming,  as  the  pretext  for 
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doing  so,  the  wish  of  the  King  not  to  infringe  upon  or 
depart  from  the  Charter. 

"  Since  our  return  to  the  kingdom,"  said  the  monarch's 
ordonnance,  "  each  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  what  we 
proclaimed  on  a  solemn  occasion,  that  the  advantages  of 
improvement  were  always  accompanied  by  the  dangers 
of  innovation.  We  are  aware  that  the  requirement  and 
wishes  of  our  subjects  necessitate  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  Charter  intact,  as  the  basis  of  public  right 
and  the  guarantee  of  general  repose.  We  have  in  con- 
sequence judged  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  number  determined  by  the  Charter,  calling 
to  it  only  those  above  forty  years  of  age.*  But  to  eifect 
this  reduction  legally,  it  is  indispensable  to  convoke  the 
electoral  colleges,  in  order  to  proceed  to  new  elections." 

The  ordonnance  then  went  on  to  rule,  that  no  article 
of  the  Charter  should  be  reversed ;  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved,  and  the  number  of  Deputies  to  be 
the  same  as  in  1814;  their  age  forty;  that  the  Electoral 
Colleges  should  remain  as  fixed  by  the  ordonnance  of  July, 
1815,  that  is,  as  formed  under  the  Empire,  the  Prefects 
having  liberty  to  add  to  them  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  persons  otherwise  notable. 

The  manner  in. which  Ministers  understood  the  electoral 
law  may  be  conceived  from  their  calculation,  that  every 
President  of  an  Electoral  College  ought  to  be  able  to  secure 
his  own  election  as  deputy.  The  choice  of  Presidents  was 
not  left,  as  before  the  previous  elections,  to  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  or  the  ultra-Koyalists :   moderate  and  minis- 

*  They  were  frequently  eUgible  at  twenty-five.  It  is  singular  that  such  a 
proviso  should  have  been  deemed  useful  against  ultra-royalism ;  but  the 
young  zealots  were  more  unmanageable  than  the  old. 
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terialist  Royalists  were  selected  for  these  functions.  There 
was,  unfortunately,  a  lack  of  such  men,  at  least  of  any 
eminence.  As  Departmental  Colleges  required  either 
local  greatness,  or  political  eminence,  young  and  merely 
able  men,  like  Villemain  and  Guizot,  would  never  be 
chosen,  even  if  they  were  of  the  requisite  age.  Military 
men  found  no  favour  there,  except  with  middle  and  lower 
classes ;  lawyers  were  still  less  acceptable  to  rustic  electors. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  moderate  Royalists  could  succeed 
under  such  diflSculties  and  restrictions  in  obtaining  a 
majority.  The  great  towns,  however,  sent  liberal  mem- 
bers; Paris,  for  example,  returned  Laffitte.  There  was 
no  need  of  awaiting  the  first  votes  of  the  Chamber  in  order 
to  form  a  judginent  of  their  probable  result. 

The  ultra-Royalists  were  beyond  measure  furious.  The 
Comte  d'Artois  declared  the  country  lost  for  ever,  and 
handed  over  once  more  to  revolution.  The  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  ever  falling  from  one  excess  of  pious  rage 
into  another,  refused  to  speak  to  the  King,  or  to  receive 
the  Minister.  The  younger  princes  took  the  change  more 
philosophically,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  even  inclined 
to  think  the  King  right  in  dismissing  a  refractory 
Chamber.  Chateaubriand  was  putting  the  last  hand  to 
his  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  when  the  ordonnance 
appeared.  He  on  the  instant  added  a  violent  postscript, 
denouncing  the  ordonnance,  and  the  Minister  who  advised 
it.  To  save  his  loyalty,  he  insinuated  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  free  act  of  the  King,  who  must  have  signed 
such  an  edict  under  durance  and  compulsion.  The  police 
instantly  seized  the  bold  pamphlet,  the  author  making 
what  legal  resistance  he  was  able.  Louis  XVIII.  blotted 
Chateaubriand's  name  off  the  list  of  Ministers  of  State,  an 
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act  which  the  noble  writer  iu  his  Memoirs  represents  as 
having  caused  him  to  sell  his  library  and  his  country 
house ;  he  forgot  to  mention  that  the  King  and  Govern- 
ment so  expelling  him  from  office,  kindly  left  him  the 
salary,  or  a  pension  equal  to  it.  The  Due  de  Eichelieu 
was  one  of  those  who  blamed  this  persecution  of  the 
writer ;  but  M.  Decazes  was  inexorable,  except  so  far  as 
the  pecuniary  means  of  the  publicist  was  concerned.  In  a 
subsequent  debate  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Decazes  was  ac- 
cused of  levying  heavy  annual  sums  from  each  of  the 
journals,  which  it  was  said  he  deposited  in  his  own  pocket. 
M.  Decazes,  however,  proved  that  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  journals,  which  by-the-by  it 
forced  greatly  to  augment  their  prices,  was  remitted  to  the 
King,  and  by  him  redistributed  to  different  public  writers, 
who  thus  derived  from  the  royal  hand  a  retribution  which 
they  might  more  honestly  and  directly  have  derived  from 
the  honest  profits  of  their  calling. 

The  dismissal  of  Chateaubriand  had  a  sensible  effect 
on  the  conduct  of  functionaries  in  the  elections,  and  upon 
the  elections  generally.  There  was  no  mistaking  or  mis- 
representing that  the  King  was  determined  upon  entering 
upon  a  new  line  of  policy,  in  which  moderate  men  would 
have  more  influence  than  fanatic  Koyalists.  Many  of 
these  were  accordingly  set  aside.  Messrs.  de  Vitrolles, 
De  la  Tremouille,  Polignac,  Laborie,  Forbin,  De 
Maisonfort,  were  not  returned.  M.  Decazes  could  not 
stand,  not  having  attained  the  age  of  forty.  Of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deputies,  of  which  the  Chamber  consisted, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  had  seats  in  the  former  one, 
and  sixty-eight  of  them  had  been  of  the  minority. 

However  secure   of  a    majority,  the  ministry  avoided 
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provoking  the  ultra-Royalists  in  the  opening  address. 
Many  expressions  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics, 
such  as  liberie  des  cultes,  freedom  of  public  worship,  oc- 
curred in  the  royal  speech. 

"  Attached  by  policy  as  by  heart,"  said  the  King,  "  to 
the  divine  precepts  of  religion,  let  us  also  adhere  to 
that  Charter,  which,  without  interfering  with  dogma, 
insures  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers  its  due  pre-eminence, 
and  which  guarantees  to  all  in  secular  affairs  a  wise  liberty, 
and  to  every  one  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  rights, 
position,  and  property.  I  will  never  suffer  any  infringe- 
ment of  this  fundamental  law.  My  ordonnance  of  the 
5th  of  September  proves  it.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let 
hatred  cease.  Let  the  children  of  the  same  country,  I 
may  say  of  the  same  father,  be  truly  a  people  of  brethren. 
And  let  my  people  be  assured  of  my  unshakeable  firmness 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  malevolence  as  well  as  to  check 
the  extravagance  of  too  ardent  zeal." 

Thus  was  inaugurated  by  M.  Decazes  what  was  called 
the  policy  of  the  bascule,  or  balance  between  parties,  the 
Minister  leaning  upon  the  Liberals  to  check  the  madness 
of  the  ultra-Eoyalists,  and  appealing  to  the  Royalists  when 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  check  the  aggression  of  the  Liberals. 
In  order  to  establish  the  balance  fairly,  and  to  find  out 
the  real  juste  milieu,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  it  would 
have  been  requisite  for  the  King's  ministers  to  allow  a 
certain  scope  and  development  to  the  liberal  party,  and 
learn  to  tolerate  in  it  not  only  moderate  sentiments 
and  aims,  but  even  the  extravagance  which  is  inseparable 
from  political  party.  Instead  of  taking  any  such  large 
view,  M.  Decazes  and  the  King  would  not  consider  any 
liberalism  as  allowable,  which  passed  the  bounds  or  the 
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language  of  philosophic  royalism.  They  would  go  so 
far  as  to  tolerate  the  liberalism  of  the  Doctrinaires,  but 
at  opinions  or  names,  which  recalled  the  Revolution  or 
savoured  of  the  Empire,  they  recoiled  in  horror,  as  if  it 
were  not  better  to  give  expression  to  feelings  that  were 
really  and  deeply  implanted  in  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  order  to  satisfy  what  was  rational  and  uneradicable, 
and  correct  what  was  extravagant,  overweening,  or  wrong. 
Such  men  as  Royer  Collard,  Laine,  and  De  Serre  did 
not  give  their  adhesion  to  M.  Decazes,  and  join  his  Cabinet, 
without  making  conditions.  These  were  the  mitigation  of 
the  too  severe  laws  against  liberty  of  the  person  and  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  a  new  electoral  law.  Before  any  of  these 
could  be  brought  before  the  Chamber,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
troduce a  budget,  and  provide  better  for  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  the  time  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  creditors, 
than  the  last  Chamber  of  Deputies  allowed.  The  financial 
statement,  therefore,  immediately  followed  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  then  the  ultra-Royalists 
found  themselves  in  a  decided  minority.  Whilst  there  were 
112  votes  for  De  Serre,  and  102  for  Pasquier,  Villele 
and  Corbiere  had  but  91  and  76-  The  Vice-Presidents 
were  all  moderate  Royalists,  being  Royer  Collard,  Camille 
Jordan,  Simeon,  and  Beugnot.  The  disputed  elections 
were  decided  in  the  same  spirit.  The  same  sweeping 
intolerance  which  the  ultra-Royalist  majority  had  shown 
in  the  last  session  were  now  meted  to  them  ;  and  M. 
Decazes,  in  his  administrative  acts,  began  to  show  as  little 
ceremony  towards  the  RoyaHsts  as  the  new  majority  in 
Parliament.  He  stopped  their  journals,  and  arrested  their 
agitators.  The  Royalists,  in  consequence,  raised  a  storm 
in  the  Chamber  against  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  in  the 
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(liseussion  thus  provoked,  the  ultra-Royalists,  for  the  first 
time,  joined  in  the  demand  of  these  liberties  of  the  person 
and  the  press,  for  which,  when  dominant,  they  had  shown 
utter  contempt.  An  ultra-Eoyaligt  journal,  belonging  to 
one  Eobert,  having  been  suspended  ia  consequence  of  the 
arrest  of  its  proprietor,  a  petition  brought  the  question 
before  the  Chamber.  M.  Decazes,  being  written  to, 
refused  to  give  any  information  whatever.  When  this 
was  demanded  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  he  acceded 
to  their  request,  but  fully  proved  the  turbulence  of  the 
parties,  and  their  amenability  to  the  law  which  the  ultra- 
Royalists  had  passed.  These  zealous  conservatives  had 
thus  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  how  exceptional  and 
arbitrary  powers,  intrusted  to  a  Government,  may  be 
made  to  gall  and  oppress  even  those  who  think  themselves 
Hjore  remote  from  their  action,  and  most  unlikely  to  be- 
come their  victims. 

On  the  14th  of  November  M.  Corvetto  made  his  financial 
statement.  In  the  interval  of  the  Session,  one  of  the  few 
men  in  France  who  had  been  accustomed  to  handle 
large  sums  of  money,  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  armies,  M. 
Ouvrard,  had  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  and  M.  Decazes,  as  well  as  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers.  He  insisted,  first, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  public  credit,  as  the  basis 
of  future  loans,  a  necessity  of  which  Ministers  were  fully 
aware.  But  how  was  that  to  be  done,  when  all  that 
Government  had  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  the  arrears  was 
to  inscribe  their  claim  on  the  Great  Book  of  the  Debt,  at 
five;  per  cent.,  when  the  stock  bearing  that  interest  was 
under  sixty  ?  Ouvrard  suggested  the  payment  pf  them 
as  five  per  cent,  obligations,  to  be  reimbursed  by  series 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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after  1821,  and  to  be  valued  according  to  the  prices  of 
stock  at  that  period.  This  was  a  great  improvement  on 
the  stingy  half-payment  voted  by  the  last  Chamber. 

On  one  occasion  M.  Decazes  had  asked  Ouvrard  to 
supply  the  Government  with  sixty  millions  of  francs.  "  I 
cannot  give  or  procure  the  Government  sixty  millions," 
said  the  capitalist,  "  but  I  can  get  for  it  a  milliard,  if  it  so 
desired."  "  You  cannot  coin  a  crown  out  of  a  paradox, 
M.  Ouvrard,"  observed  the  Minister,  smiling.  "  Yet 
there  is  nothing  so  common  as  what  I  say,"  rejoined 
Ouvrard ;  "  let  a  merchant  who  is  embarrassed  apply  for 
help  to  a  friend  ;  the  latter  will  not  fail  to  demand  how 
much  he  possesses,  and  what  he  owes.  If  he  has  where- 
withal to  liberate  himself  entirely,  the  friend  will  lend  him 
the  entire  sum  requisite  to  extricate  him,  whilst  he  will 
not  risk  a  small  sum,  which  allows  the  embarrassment  to 
continue  and  become  worse." 

M.  Ouvrard's  idea  was  to  create  rentes  or  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  million  of  francs  re- 
quired by  foreign  Powers.  To  get  these  Powers  to  be  con- 
tented with  three-fourths  of  their  demand,  in  return  for 
security  and  regularity  of  payment,  was  part  of  his  plan. 
The  remaining  fourth  would  compensate  bankers  for  taking 
the  Stock,  and  parting  with  it  only  in  such  measure  and  at 
such  times  as  would  not  seriously  affect  the  market.  The 
mere  fact  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  of  a  great  com- 
mercial house  (for  this  was  requisite)  being  engaged  with 
the  French  Government  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  and 
the  Allied  Powers  lending  themselves  to  it,  would  alone 
raise  the  price  of  Stocks  and  consolidate  credit.  This 
scheme,  which  was  explained  by  Ouvrard  to  the  Due  de 
Kichelieu  and  the  Allied  Powers,  and  for  which  he  had 
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obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  house  of  Baring,  was  not 
put  in  execution  until  the  year  1817.  But  the  idea  and 
the  prospect  of  what  might  be  done  influenced  the  Finance 
Minister  so  far  back  as  November  1816,  when  he  made 
his  financial  statement.  He  asked  and  obtained  liberty  to 
create  thirty  millions  of  rentes,  in  addition  to  the  six 
granted  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  doubled  the  sum  allotted  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  added  to  that  fiind  the  obnoxious  supplement  and 
guarantee  of  the  sale  of  the  State  Forests.  The  land-tax 
was  maintained.  The  patent-tax  on  commercial  classes 
was  regulated  and  rendered  less  oppressive,  although  not 
diminished.  Of  the  six  excise  taxes,  proposed  and  rejected 
in  the  preceding  Session,  one  only  was  persisted  in,  that 
assimilating  oils  to  drinks ;  another  was  introduced,  taxing 
public  conveyances  at  one-fourth  of  their  prices  and  places. 
With  all  this,  the  revenue  being  estimated  at  but  760 
millions  of  francs,  whilst  the  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  a  milliard  (1,000,000,000  francs),  there 
was  one-fourth  of  the  public  expenditure  to  be  supported 
by  credit. 

The  statement  explaining  the  views  of  the  Government 
was  referred  to  a  Commission,  which  did  not  make  its 
report  till  the  end  of  January.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission belonged  of  course  to  the  new,  not  to  the  old 
majority.  The  only  modifications  which  they  proposed  in 
the  ministerial  plan  were,  first,  to  refuse  the  doubling  of 
the  patent-tax,  paid  for  the  liberty  of  opening  shop,  which 
was  put  on  during  the  previous  year,  as  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  excise  duty  rejected.  Moreover,  instead  of 
devoting  150,000  hectares  of  forest  to  the  support  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  Commission  proposed  to  assign  for  that 

2  B  2 
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purpose  all  the  forests  of  the  State.*  This  was  a  complete 
defiance  to  the  party  which  destined  the  State  Forests  to 
the  re-edification  of  the  landed  endowments  of  the  Church. 
These  several  dispositions  of  the  Budget,  as  proposed  by 
JVlinisters,  and  modified  by  the  commission,  became  the 
great  battle-field  of  debate  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
Day  after  day  the  Chamber  returned  to  it ;  every  member 
who  had  a  voice,  spoke,  or  who  had  an  objection,  urged  it. 
The  powers  of  debate  were  called  forth  to  the  utmost,  nor, 
however  dry  the  subject,  was  it  barren  of  passionate  appeals. 
M.  De  Villele  and  his  friends  applied  their  acumen  chiefly 
to  the  details  of  the  financial  plan,  to  the  separate  con- 
sideration, and  often  indeed  to  the  improvement  of  each 
tax.  In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  the  Royalists  were  the 
most  ruthless  economists.  They  were  for  abolishing  the 
Council  of  State,  diminishing  the  number  of  prefects, 
cashiering  under-secretaries,  and  cutting  off  scores  of  posts 
and  places  as  useless.  In  their  ardour  for  doing  away  with 
places,  they  frequently  proposed  to  centralize  different 
functions,  which  led  some  to  retort  upon  them,  for  abetting 
local  influence  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  supporting  cen- 
tralization in  this.  The  loan  they  denounced  as  impossible 
or  ruinous,  and  then  it  was  rumoured  that  a  great  portion 
of  it  had  been  taken  by  an  English,  a  Dutch,  and  a  French 
house,  at  the  rate  of  55  francs  for  the  hundred.  These 
exclamations  and  prognostications  of  the  Royalists  had 
some  truth  in  them.  When  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  to  announce  that 
the  Allied  Powers  had  consented  to  withdraw  one-fifth  of 
their  armies  of  occupation,  the  announcement  secured  for 

*  The  quantity  of  forest  land  in  the  possession  of  the  State  was  1,260,000 
hectares,  vahied  at  from  600  to  650  francs  the  hectare. 
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him  and  for  the  ministry  a  full  triumph  over  the  multiplied 
attacks  of  opposition. 

The  great  offence  and  grievance  of  the  Budget,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Session,  was  the  proposal  of  the  Commission 
to  devote  all  the  forests  of  the  State  to  the  hammer,  and 
their  produce  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Laffitte,  by  an  outburst  against  the  clergy,  in  his  first 
speech,  did  not  mitigate  hostile  feelings. 

"  What  claim,"  said  he,  "  has  the  clergy  on  the  forests  of 
the  country  ?  Is  it  not  too  much  to  allow  them  the  faculty, 
by  which  they  are  sure  to  profit,  of  acquiring  property? 
What  has  wealth  to  do  with  evangelical  charity?  The 
Priesthood  has  lost  in  the  Revolution !  Who  has  not  ? 
Were  not  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  fiindholder 
struck  out  and  cancelled?  Shall  the  losses  caused  by  the 
maodmum,  or  by  the  assignats,  be  reimbursed  ?  Restitution 
now  would  be  a  second  robbery !" 

The  proposal  of  the  Commission  nevertheless  found  much 
reluctance  in  the  Chamber  to  sanction  it ;  and  when  the 
article  containing  it  came  specially  for  discussion,  it  was 
so  roughly  handled  that  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  amendment.  When  it  was  reproduced  on  the  4th 
of  March,  the  article  ran  "that  the  Forests  of  the  State 
were  devoted  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  with  the  exception  of 
so  much  as  was  necessary  to  procure  a  net  revenue  of  four 
millions  of  rentes  to  the  church."  This  led  to  an  animated 
and  interesting  debate,  in  which  the  most  eloquent  men  of 
the  Chamber  took  part.  But  the  Royalists  were  not  sa- 
tisfied. Bonald  led  the  way.  A  forest,  said  that  orator, 
unlike  any  other  kind  of  property,  is  the  cradle  of  new 
generations — the  asylum  of  the  unfortunate,  the  most  pre- 
cious treasure  of  civilized  races.     It  alone  belongs  to  all 
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generations  ;  and  no  one  age  has  a  right  to  demolish  it  for 
the  sake  of  making  beggarly  farms.  The  nation  is  perish- 
ing of  subdivision,  so  that  we  shall  all  die  of  hunger  when 
each  has  an  acre  to  cultivate ;  and  you  would  augment  the 
evil.  Forests  are  to  be  cut  up  because  they  are  too  mo- 
narchic. To  such  strange  arguments  Camille  Jordan 
replied,  that  it  was  barbarous  to  talk  of  keeping  the  French 
race  in  its  primaeval  forests.  It  has  always  been  held  by 
the  French  lawyers  and  parliaments,  that  the  goods  of  the 
Church  were  alienable,  and  Popes  had  often  sanctioned  the 
principle.  A  Eoyalist  speaker,  having  declared  that  re- 
ligion had  unfortunately  been  an  einigrS,  but  an  emigrant 
who,  having  returned,  had  a  right  to  the  restoration  of  his 
property ;  this  called  out  M.  Laine,  who  pleaded  that 
Christianity  was  not  like  Paganism,  where  people  might 
carry  off  the  gods  of  their  country.  Christianity  was  not 
concentrated  at  Coblentz,  but  had  always  remained  in  the 
hearts  and  communities  of  the  French  race.  At  length 
the  law  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission, was  voted,  and  thereby  the  principle  of  the 
Budget  sanctioned.  Its  remaining  portion  gave  rise  to 
little  debate.  When  the  Customs'  Tariff  came,  M.  Beugnot 
alone  insisted  on  taking  off  duties  on  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture.  M.  Benoist  opposed  on  the  principle,  that 
prohibition  begat  plenty.  Another  member,  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  iron  to  75 
francs  the  100  lbs.  The  Ministers  replied,  that  at  the 
existing  duty,  which  was  but  one-half  of  that  proposed,  the 
importation  of  18 15  and  of  1816  had  been  small :  it  in  fact 
at  the  time  amounted  to  prohibition. 

Although  the  Minister's  financial  statement  opened  the 
Session,  and  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  completely  occu- 
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pied  its  last  moiaths,  a  struggle  as  important  between 
the  same  parties  took  place  on  the  new  law  of  election, 
brought  forward  by  the  Home  Minister,  M.  Laine.  That 
law  was  simple  and  brief.  It  declared  that  all  persons 
paying  300  francs  of  direct  taxes  should  be  electors  ;  that 
all  the  electors  of  a  department  should  meet  at  its  principal 
town,  and  there  choose  the  number  of  deputies  allotted  to 
the  department.  Those  only  who  paid  1,000  francs  of 
taxes  could  be  elected.  The  great  change  was  the  substi- 
tution of  direct  for  indirect  election.  It  was  considered  a 
bold  experiment  even  by  Ministers  themselves ;  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  too  sweeping  effect,  the  mode 
of  parcelling  the  election,  and  renewing  the  Chamber  each 
year  by  one-fifth,  was  preserved. 

Such  was  the  law  of  election,  produced  by  those  royalist 
Liberals  whom  Lamartine  calls  the  Doctrinaires.  They 
were  better  known  afterwards  as  the  Right  Centre,  from 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, when  that  Chamber  was  opened  to  contain  all  shades  of 
opinion.  It  was  a  bold  and  ingeniously  devised  attempt  a 
once  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  great  proprietors  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  that  of  the  commonalty,  and  to  raise 
up  the  middle,  and  by  consequence  the  commercial,  classes, 
to  a  larger  share  of  political  influence  than  previous  elec- 
tions had  allowed  them.  The  first  objection  of  the  more 
sagacious  of  the  Royalists  was,  that  the  law  threw  the  whole 
electoral  influence  of  France  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
paid  from  300  to  500  francs  annual  taxes.  The  rich  land- 
ownei*  or  powerful  manufacturer  had  much  more  influ- 
ence over  the  primary  electors  paying  50  francs  than  he 
could  have  amongst  his  fellows,  and  probably  his  rivals, 
paying  300.     A  list  at  the  same  time  was  prepared  by  the 
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Prefects,  and  gave  90,000  electors  throughout  the  kingdom, 
paying  300  francs,  and  16,000  eligible,  paying  the  1,000. 
The  part  of  the  plan  which  was  most  unfavourable  to  the 
squirearchy  was,  the  election  taking  place  in  the  capital  of 
the  department,  instead  of  its  being  divided  amongst  the 
different  towns  of  arrondissement ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
electors  not  quitting  their  homes,  had  but  the  influence  of 
their  locality  about  them,  and  gave  their  votes  for  the  little- 
great  men  of  their  canton.  But  when  the  electors  were  to 
meet  at  the  chief  town,  the  local  notabilities  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  candidates  of  a  higher  character,  of  more 
universal  and  civic  reputation. 

These,  the  real  objections,  however,  the  Royalists  did  not 
state;  they,  on  the  contrary,  took  liberal  grounds,  and 
talked  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  poorer  electors  paying 
50  francs.  M.  Corbiere  said,  that  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment was  a  deception,  unless  every  interest  was  represented; 
and  he  well  might  denounce  the  90,000  payers  of  300  francs 
as  an  aristocracy.  Nor  did  the  objection  come  solely  from 
the  ultra-Royalist  side.  M.  De  Serre  insisted  upon  town  as 
well  as  country  representatives.  He  said  the  towns  should 
have  municipal  liberty  and  electoral  corporations ;  and  in- 
departments  which  had  more  than  one  deputy,  all  the 
citizens  of  towns  above  1,500  souls,  should  form  one  college 
to  elect  a  deputy,  leaving  the  rural  electors  to  choose  the 
other,  Lainc  himself,  in  the  previous  Session,  had  been 
for  having  elections  by  different  corporations  of  trades  and 
professions;  but  on  this  subject  he  was  silent  now.  Camille 
Jordan  insisted  that,  with  so  few  electors,  the  representation 
might  be  vitiated  by  members  absenting  themselves.  The 
House  proposed  to  make  voting  compulsory.  Castelbajac, 
a  Royalist,  pointed  out  the  inequality  of  the  scheme,  which 
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considered  the  13,000  electors  of  the  Seine  department 
as  no  naore  than  the  140  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  The 
Royalist  opposition  tried  its  force  in  an  amendment,  sub- 
stituting the  greatest  tax-payers  up  to  a  certain  number, 
instead  of  all  paying  300  francs.  The  attempt  to  restore 
an  aristocracy  of  electors  failed ;  and  the  law  was  passed 
without  even  a  division.  There  was  more  difficulty  in 
getting  it  through  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  Prelates 
had  taken  their  seats,  and  began  to  exercise  their  influence. 
The  King,  however,  made  use  of  personal  effort  and  in- 
junction, and  direct  election  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  statutes,  restricting  liberty  of  the  person,  subject- 
ing acts  of  sedition  and  turbulence  to  prevdtal  courts  and 
summary  punishment,  and  giving  unlimited  power  of  arrest 
to  authorities  in  general,  was  another  point  on  which  the 
liberal  friends  of  the  Ministry  required  some  mitigation. 
All  the  amendments,  however,  that  M.  Decazes  thought 
advisable,  were  to  deprive  inferior  agents  of  the  power  of 
arrest  without  interrogatory,  and  without  trial  by  regular 
tribunal  immediately  following.  The  power  M.  Decazes 
now  proposed  to  limit  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  his  warrants 
being  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Police  Minister  prefaced  the  discussion  upon  the  amended 
law  by  a  statement  of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the 
power  of  arbitrary  arrest.  In  the  first  month  there  had 
been  from  200  to  220  individuals  throughout  the  kingdom 
imprisoned  under  the  law  ;  latterly,  their  number  did  not' 
exceed  thirty.  The  present  year  was,  however,  according 
to  the  Ministers,  not  a  time  for  Government  to  dispense 
with  all  powers.  Commercial  prosperity  and  activity  of 
employment  had  by  no  means  returned,  as  was  expected,  on 
the  traces  of  peace.     The  consequence  of  invasion,  and  of 
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change  from  war  to  peace,  and  one  government  to  another, 
had  not  been  removed ;  and  providence  had  been  pleased 
to  add  famine  to  the  other  ills  which  beset  the  poor. 
Whilst  the  more  liberal  members,  such  as  Camille  Jordan 
and  De  Serre  were  willing,  on  these  grounds,  to  allow  the 
Ministers  the  exceptional  power  which  they  demanded, 
the  ultra-Royalists  opposed  the  demand,  and  upon  liberal 
grounds.  They  refused  to  sanction  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  kept  the  country  in  tutelage,  and  which 
raised  a  monstrous  power  in  the  person  of  the  Police 
Minister,  not  only  over  all  France,  but  over  his  own  col- 
leagues. "  The  Police  has  become  a  colossal  power,"  ex- 
claimed Villele,  "  especially  in  the  interval  of  the  Sessions, 
with  not  only  every  man's  liberty  at  its  mercy,  but  with 
the  journals  under  its  pressure,  so  as  to  be  a  dictator  of 
public  opinion.  What  guarantee  was  there  in  the  signature 
of  other  Ministers  ?  The  Police  Minister  alone  knew,  or 
was  supposed  to  know  all  that  passed,  and  all  that  menaced 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  what  he  declared  necessary, 
who  would  refuse  him  ?  Without  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
means  of  information  were  confined  to  the  reports  of  the 
police."  Such  arguments,  but  too  just  and  too  liberal,  though 
in  the  mouths  of  ultra-Eoyalists,  could  only  be  met  by 
Liberals  themselves  with  the  declaration,  that  they  put 
trust  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  Ministers.  The 
most  remarkable  speech  on  the  occasion  was  that  of  Royer 
Collard. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  he,  "  attach  much  importance  to  the 
precautions  with  which  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  sur- 
rounded. Such  precautions  are  illusory,  and  ought  to  be 
so,  if  the  law  were  not  to  be  vain.  I  should  prefer  not 
seeing  arbitrary  power  disguised  under  such  legal  robing ; 
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for  the  most  sure  defence  against  arbitrary  power,  when 
one  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it,  is  to  leave  it  its  true 
physiognomy,  and  call  it  by  its  name.  Neither  does  re- 
sponsibility offer  any  guarantee.  The  best  security  we 
have  is,  that  the  Ministers  who  exercise  this  arbitrary 
power  are  not  able  to  assume  it,  but  are  obliged  to  come 
and  ask  you  for  it."  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  the  effect,  that  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  detained  three  months  without  trial  should  be  ipso 
facto  free.  The  amendment,  which  did  honour  to  the  Upper 
Chamber,  did  not  pass.  Some  of  the  Eoyalist  opponents 
of  the  law  declared  that  the  Parliament  under  the  ancient 
regime  would  not  have  registered  it — as  if  lettres  de  cachet 
had  need  of  being  registered.  Marmont,  who  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  gave  signal  proofs  of  senatorial  ability 
as  well  as  liberalism,  was  the  reporter  of  the  law,  which  of 
course  passed. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  these  semi-liberal  coun- 
cillors of  the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes  (councillors  they 
may  be  called,  for  Camille  Jordan  himself  accepted  the 
post  of  Councillor  of  State)  for  the  improvement  in  the 
law  of  elections,  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
individual  liberty,  if  it  may  escape  from  blame,  certainly 
merits  no  praise.  It  was  already  unfortunate,  even  in  the 
discussion  of  both  these  laws,  that  the  party  which  pre- 
tended to  be  the  champion  of  popular  rights,  should  on 
the  contrary  confine  its  arguments  to  the  defence  of  minis- 
terial power,  whilst  to  the  ultra-Royalists  was  left  the 
defence  of  local  independence,  and  of  freedom  of  the 
person,  as  well  as  the  denunciation  of  the  overgrown  and 
unconstitutional  power  of  the  police.  But  what  more  than 
all  else  placed  such  men  as  Camille  Jordan,  Royer  Col- 
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lard,  and  De  Serre,  in  a  false  and  untenable  position  as 
champions  of  liberty,  was  the  upholding  of  the  new  press 
law  of  M.  Decazes,  especially  whilst  it  was  denounced 
as  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  by  the  ultra -Royalists. 

Fouch6's  ordinance  of  July,  1814,  subjected  books,  as 
well  as  journals,  to  the  censorship.  In  the  following  July, 
books  were  nominally  exempted  ;  but  still  every  printer 
was  bound,  previous  to  publication,  to  send  the  sheets  of  a 
forthcoming  work  to  the  police.  The  police,  if  it  disliked 
the  work,  seized  it.  The  case  was  then  brought  before  the 
tribunal;  but  ere  the  tribunal  could  decide,  the  season- 
ableness  and  value,  as  well  as  influence,  of  the  work  were 
gone.  A  remarkable  instance  had  recently  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  work  of  Chateaubriand.  The  result  was, 
that  although  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  return 
of  the  King,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Charter,  no 
journal  had  been  allowed  to  spring  up,  and  no  writer  to 
become  known,  save  those  which  preached  the  very  reaction 
which  Ministers  now  hoped  to  resist.  Every  journal  which 
had  attempted  real  constitutional  discussion  had  been  sup- 
pressed ;  even  the  Censeur  of  Comte,  though  it  appeared 
but  in  volumes,  had  not  escaped.  In  such  a  state  of  public 
information,  such  an  extinction  of  the  public  journals,  M. 
Decazes  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  erected  some  real 
liberty  of  the  press ;  and  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
party  or  not,  men  who,  like  Camille  Jordan,  professed  to 
be  liberal,  ought  to  have  insisted  on  some  frank  and  liberal 
measure. 

Instead  of  any  such,  M.  Decazes  now  proposed  that  no 
journal  should  appear  without  the  King's  authorization. 
As  to  books,  they  might  be  seized  as  before  ;  but  the 
tribunals  were  obliged  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them 
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within  a  week.  But  what  tribunal  ?  The  judges,  three 
at  least  in  number,  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Correctional 
Police !  To  such  a  mockery  of  a  law  respecting  the  press 
did  men,  who  appealed  to  popular  confidence,  lend  them- 
selves. No  doubt  they  did  so  for  a  desire  to  advance 
gradually,  and  not  endanger  the  ministerial  existence  of 
Decazes,  by  precipitating  him  into  liberal  measures.  But 
the  public  judged  harshly  such  dereliction,  and  the  middle 
classes,  which  might  have  put  faith  in  such  men  as  Camille 
Jordan  and  Boyer  Collard,  felt  their  admiration  for  them 
weakened,  and  were  prompted  to  look  out  for  and  prefer 
men  courageous  enough  to  embrace  the  plenitude  of  liberal 
and  popular  principle.  Of  course,  when  new  elections 
occurred,  such  candidates  as  Benjamin  Constant  and  La- 
fayette were  popular  favourites.  At  such  names  the  semi- 
Liberals  professed  to  be  alarmed,  and  began  to  exclaim 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  their  own 
fault,  in  hoping  to  keep  out  the  reputation  and  influence  of 
Liberals,  whilst  they  voted  for  the  servitude  of  the  press,  and 
left  the  cause  of  its  freedom  and  development  to  be  espoused 
by  even  the  ultra-Eoyalists.  The  fault  of  the  Doctrinaires, 
if  the  liberal  deputies  of  1817  may  be  called  by  that  name, 
is  that  they  placed  the  public  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  the 
King  and  Government,  knowing  them  to  have  liberal 
inclinations  ;  and  they  then  incurred  the  usual  punishment 
of  politicians,  who  leave  the  public  out  of  sight,  and  are 
contented  to  achieve  progress  even  by  stealth  and  compro- 
mise. At  a  later  period,  the  Doctrinaires  fully  redeemed 
these,  their  early  concessions,  to  M.  Decazes ;  but  the 
making  of  such  at  all  deprived  them  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  should  have  stood,  and  left  them  merely  the 
attachment  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  class  of  poli- 
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ticians,  always  too  few  to  be  considered  as  the  public,  or  to 
confer  popularity.  The  union  of  the  liberal  Koyalists 
with  the  ministerial  and  functionary  party  of  M.  Decazes 
led  to  the  union  of  the  more  popular  Liberals  with  the 
Imperialists,  and  their  opposition  embraced  disaffection, 
as  Constitutionalism  lost  itself  by  an  alliance  with  merely 
ministerial  and  personal  Liberalism. 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Villele  was,  that  the 
servitude  of  the  press  was  the  servitude  of  the  Chamber. 

"The  observance  of  the  Charter,  the  inviolability  of 
property,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  all 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  Chamber,    depends  upon  the 
present  question.     If  the  Minister  obtains    the   right  of 
giving  or  refusing  arbitrarily  the  authorization  for  journals 
to  appear,  he  may  render  it  onerous  to  one,  give  it  gratui- 
tously to  another,  favour  a  third,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
bear  up  against   opinion,    and  may  thus  nullify  all  our 
rights.     If  the  law  does  not  specify  how  journals  are  to 
be  established  and  continued,  the  power  will  fall  to  the 
Minister  ;  and  if  you  thus  place  at  his  disposal  the  power 
of  censuring  all  the  journals  in  the  kingdom,  you  render 
the  Minister  the  director  of  public  opinion.     He  becomes 
the  master  of  how  our  very  speeches  are  to  be  reported  and 
published.     You  give  him  the  means  of  attacking  you  all 
over  the  kingdom,  without   allowing   you   the    means   of 
defence.     You  place  the  Deputies  of  France  at  the  mercy 
of  its  ministers.    You  deliver  over  to  them  your  reputation 
and  your  re-election.     You  destroy  the  most  important  of 
our  institutions,  and  you  shake  the  very  basis  of  the  con- 
stitutional edifice." 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  French 
politicians  bred    in   the   functionary  school,   when   there 
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existed  no  avenue  or  approach  to  public  life  but  through 
the  gradations  of  office — it  was  too  much  to  expect  of 
them  that  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  for  the 
belief  that  it  can  always  work  the  cure  of  its  own  evils, 
which  is  received  by  Englishmen  as  a  first  truth,  There 
had  been  no  experience  of  a  free  press  in  France  since  the 
days  of  Marat  and  Pere  Duchesme ;  and  the  press  was 
not  less  sullied  than  other  elements  of  liberty  with  the 
excesses  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution. 

But  if  experience  were  wanting  in  the  matter  of  press- 
restriction,  Ministers  alone  this  time  received  ample  proof 
of  what  exceptional  tribunals,  martial  law,  and  the  intrust- 
ing of  full  powers  over  a  people  to  interested  and  unprin- 
cipled functionaries,  might  produce.  The  command  of  the 
military  in  the  important  city  of  Lyons,  had  been  intrusted 
to  General  Canuel,  an  officer  who  had  shown  himself  cruel 
in  La  Vendee,  who  had  been  checked  in  his  cruelties  by 
General  Travot,  and  who  had  wreaked  vengeance  on  that 
unfortunate  general,  when  presiding  over  the  court-martial 
which  condemned  him  to  death.  The  second  in  command 
was  General  Maringonne.  These  two  officers,  with  the 
Mayor  of  Lyons,  M.  Fargues,  did  nothing  but  dream  of 
plots,  imagine  conspiracies,  and  expect  every  week  an  insur- 
rection. Some  traces  of  Didier's  rising  at  Grenoble  had 
been  discovered  at  Lyons  ;  and  ever  since  that  catastrophe, 
which  had  brought  showers  of  advancement  and  honours 
on  all  the  generals  and  magistrates  engaged  in  putting  it 
down,  those  of  Lyons  were  evidently  anxious  to  get  up 
something  of  the  kind  in,  their  own  locality.  In  such  a 
scheme,  however,  they  were  seriously  obstructed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Sanneville.  He  could  see  no- 
thing in  the  turbulence  of  some  of  the  Lyonnese  beyond 
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the  disorders  inseparable  from  a  state  bordering  upon 
starvation.  The  occupation  of  the  entire  country  by  the 
allied  hosts  in  1815,  and  the  spring  of  1816,  had  inter- 
rupted the  work  of  agriculture,  destroyed  houses,  imple- 
ments, horses,  bred  quarrels,  interrupted  industry,  and 
consumed  its  fruits.  The  following  harvest  was  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  year  not  unlike  that  which  has  just  passed 
(1853):  from  the  potato  to  the  vine  every  crop  had 
failed.  By  paying  one  million  sterling  to  the  bakers  of 
Paris,  the  municipality  had  kept  the  price  of  bread  as  low 
as  a  franc  and  a  quarter  the  four-pound  loaf.  The  price 
in  the  provinces  may  be  judged :  work  was  slack  at  the 
same  time.  Bread-riots  were  therefore  frequent ;  and  to 
the  disgrace  of  some  of  the  provincial  authorities,  it  is 
recorded  that  several  persons  were  executed  for  turbulence 
inspired  by  hunger.  A  woman  was  guillotined  at  Mon- 
targis  for  this  cause.  Government  purchased  three  mil- 
lions sterling  of  corn  at  Odessa,  without  affording  material 
relief. 

The  scarcity  of  food  and  of  work  created  of  course 
greater  facilities  of  disorder  at  Lyons ;  and  the  military 
pohce  exerted  themselves  to  provoke  conspiracy  and 
emeute.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  Sanne- 
ville,  the  Police  Commissary,  was  absent,  despatches  were 
sent  off  to  Paris  that  a  fearful  conspiracy  had  been  disco- 
vered. The  only  fact  well  proved,  seems  to  have  been, 
that  an  officer,  who  tried,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
persuading  two  other  officers  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  was 
seen  by  them  entering  the  general's  quarters,  and  that  on 
leaving  them  he  was  shot.  An  insurrection  was  an- 
nounced to  have  taken  place  in  one  or  two  small  vil- 
lages near  Lyons,   and  although  no  blood  was    spilt,  or 
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resistance  made  (ten  policemen  being  the  sole  force  at  first 
directed  against  the  centre  of  the  supposed  insurrection), 
upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  were  thrown  into  prison 
at  Lyons,  and  three  hundred  dragged  in  thither  from 
the  country ! 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  enacting  of  the  Grenoble  conspiracy, 
without  plot,  arms,  or  insurgents.  The  Prefect  and  the 
Prfevotal  Court  set  immediately  to  work.  Ten  insurgents 
were^  first  shot,  and  the  Government  applauded  from  Paris 
by  the  telegraph.  Each  day  there  were  executions  of  two 
or  three :  on  one  occasion  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  put  to 
death  before  the  dwelling  of  his  mother!  There  were 
one  hundred  and  forty  condemnations  and  twenty-eight 
sentences  of  death : — ministers  all  the  time  exultant  that 
rebellion  had  been  crushed  at  Lyons.  With  a  free  press 
or  a  jury,  or  even  the  regular  courts  of  justice,  all  this 
would  have  been  impossible.  At  last,  the  repeated 
assurances  of  the  Commissary  of  Police  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Government.  He  persisted  in  asserting  that 
there  had  been  no  conspiracy,  save  in  the  brains  of 
General  Canuel  and  M.  Fargues,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  condemned  were  innocent.  The  faith  of 
M.  Decazes  and  the  Due  de  Kichelieu  in  their  agents 
was  at  length  shaken ; — it  was  at  the  time  that  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  5th  September  was  in  preparation :  and  at 
length  Marshal  Marmont  was  selected  and  empowered  to 
go  down  to  Lyons  and  inquire.  Marmont  took  down 
with  him  his  aide-de-camp  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  aided 
him  in  his  researches  ;  but,  indeed,  the  trial  of  some  of 
the  Lyons  people  who  were  accused,  and  which  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  closely  scrutinized,  sufficiently  revealed  that  the 
plot  had  not  been  hatched  by  the  unfortunate  men  exe- 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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cuted,  but  by  the  General,  the  Prefect,  and  the  Mayor! 
Marmont's  report  left  the  Government  no  doubts  on  the 
subject,  and  accordingly  the  Prefect  and  the  General 
were  dismissed,  as  well  as  the  Mayor,  who  had  joined  in 
the  ruthless  plot,  whilst  all  the  prisoners  were  set  free. 
Marmont  and  the  Government  could  do  no  more,  however 
short  of  justice  fell  the  acts  of  retribution.  Even  the  great 
question  of  all,  the  informing  the  public  of  the  infamous 
and  sanguinary  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  Lyons  would 
not  have  taken  place  had  not  Marmont's  aide-de-camp, 
Fabvier,  taken  it  upon  himself  to  write  and  publish  an 
account  of  his  researches,  and  the  truth  of  the  entire 
transaction.  Fabvier's  doing  so  rendered  him  so  obnoxious 
to  the  future  Royalist  Government  of  France,  that  he 
quitted  the  French  service  altogether,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Greece.  There  was  a  general  though  sup- 
pressed groan  throughout  France  at  the  disclosure,  covered, 
fortunately  for  the  ministry,  by  its  edict  of  the  5th  of 
September,  which  more  effectually  than  aught  else  put  an 
end,  for  the  time,  to  reaction.  As  to  Government,  it 
decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Prfevotal  Courts,  which  formed 
one  of  the  announcements  of  the  royal  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  Session. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MERITS  OF  DECAZES  AS  A  LIBEEAL  STATESMAN — ^LIBERALS  IN  THE 
CHAMBER  —  LAW  ORGANIZING  THE  ARMY — VILLELE'S  PREFER- 
ENCE OF  MILITIA  TO  CONSCRIPTION — OBJECTION  TO  A  MINISTRY  OF 
POLICE — THE  PLOT  OF  THE  BORDS  DE  L'EAU — THE  NOTE  SECRETE. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  timidity  and  tardiness  of 
Decazes*  liberalism,  of  the  gross  misconduct  and  cruelty  of 
some  of  his  agents,  and  of  his  own  precipitateness  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  no  states- 
man who  wielded  power,  or  approached  it,  took  a  truer 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  His  tendencies  were 
all  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  he  did  not  always  or  at 
once  go  so  far  as  would  have  been  desirable  and  wise  for 
the  country,  and  as  the  men  of  the  Left  Centre  wished,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  in  the  summer  of 
1816  that  the  young  Minister  escaped  from  the  irresistible 
pressure  and  dictation  of  the  ultra-Eoyalist  majority,  a 
majority  which  the  neglect  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  had 
allowed  to  gather  and  enthrone  itself.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ably  conceived  and  more  skilfully  con- 
ducted than  the  means  by  which  this  majority  and 
Chamber  were  got  rid  of,  and  replaced  by  one  of  more 
moderate   opinion.      Still   it   was    impossible   to    modify 
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Chamber  and  Cabinet  in  a  day,  in  the  face  of  an  oppo- 
sition still  powerful  in  the  Palace,  the  high  society  of 
the  capital,  in  the  functionary  class,  of  which  it  had  got 
hold,  and  even  in  the  press,  where  it  had  got  the  start  of 
Liberal  writers. 

The  great  difficulty  of  M.  Decazes,  as  indeed  of  all 
politicians  who  seek  to  build  power  on  the  foundation  of  a 
middle  party,  was,  that  the  party,  however  superior  in 
intelligence,  genius,  and  sound  political  views,  to  the  men 
and  the  opinion  on  either  side  of  it,  had  still  not  the  real, 
the  personal,  and  enthusiastic  support  which  these  had. 
The  Koyalists  appealed  to  all  the  men  and  all  the  interests 
which  had  lost  by  the  Revolution  and  were  oppressed  by 
the  Empire,  to  the  landed  proprietors,  who  retained  the 
traditions  of  superior  birth  and  position,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  all  functionaries,  who  never  knew  the  people  as  the 
source  of  either  patronage  or  power,  and  who  looked  to  a 
strong  Government  for  these.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  citizens,  required  at  the  same  time  to  be 
appealed  to  by  larger  promises,  more  enthusiastic  sen- 
timent, more  vulgar  Liberalism,  than  the  Doctrinaires 
could  condescend  to  or  understand.  A  denunciation  of  ultra- 
Eoyalism  by  Manuel,  of  subservience  to  the  priesthood 
by  Laffitte,  or  a  mockery  of  Court  and  Ministers  by 
Beranger,  had  much  greater  power  than  a  ratiocinating 
discourse  from  Eoyer  Collard,  or  a  sentimental  one  in 
favour  of  moderate  liberty  by  Camille  Jordan.  For  the 
present,  indeed,  that  is,  in  the  elections  of  1816,  the 
middle  party  were  enabled  to  advance  their  best  men  into 
the  Chamber,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Council  of  State; 
but  in  subsequent  elections  it  was  evident  that  more 
popular  candidates  would  be  chosen.     The  middle  party 
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ought  to  have  expected  this,  and  been  rejoiced  at  it ;  for 
it  could  only  hold  its  position  by  having  forces  balanced 
on  either  side  of  it.  Instead,  however,  of  being  con- 
vinced of  any  such  necessity,  not  merely  M.  de  Richelieu, 
but  M.  Decazes  himself  and  the  King,  were  shocked  at 
seeing  some  revolutionary  names  issue  from  the  electoral 
urns,  as  if  it  were  not  inevitable  and  desirable  that  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  portion  of  the  nation  should  be 
expressed  and  shown  in  the  broad  daylight,  in  order  that 
such  sentiment,  if  pernicious,  should  be  exposed,  and  if 
dangerous,  refiited  and  guarded  against.  This  courage 
and  good  sense  was  wanting  to  the  Minister  of  the  inter- 
mediate party,  and  especially  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
who  could  tolerate  the  Revolution  itself  better  than 
he  could  the  man  who  perpetrated  it. 

In  the  recess  of  1817,  however,  the  leading  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  firm  in  the  path  upon  which  they  had 
entered,  and  fully  encouraged  by  success  to  persevere. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  Session  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  held  provisionally  by  the  Chancellor  Dambray, 
was  given  to  M.  Pasquier ;  the  post  which  he  vacated  of 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  being  filled  by  M. 
de  Serre.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  better  second  to 
M.  Decazes  than  Pasquier ;  able,  adroit,  of  what  were 
called  governmental  principles,  that  is,  of  the  principles 
which  suited  the  Government  of  the  time,  and  which, 
despotic  under  Napoleon,  were  prudently  constitutional 
tinder  Louis  XYIII. 

The  events  of  Lyons  had  proved  not  merely  the  danger 
of  exceptional  and  military  tribunals,  but  the  necessity 
of  organizing  the  army,  and  giving  it  a  military  spirit, 
different  from  that  of  mere  gens  d'armerie.     It  was,  more- 
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over,  necessary,  in  order  to  command  the  respect  of  foreign 
powers,  even  in  peaceful  negotiations,  for  France  to  have 
an  army ;  but  under  the  Duke  of  Feltre  it  was  as  impos- 
sible to  organize  an  army,  as  it  was  to  infuse  an  independent 
spirit  into  the  multitude  of  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of 
justice  under  such  a  chief  as  M.  Dambray.  The  War 
Minister,  imposed  by  the  Count  D'Artois,  was  for  this 
reason  got  rid  of,  and  the  post  occupied  by  Marshal 
Gouviou  St.  Cyr.  Count  M0I6  at  the  same  time  took  the 
Marine  Department,  vacated  by  M.  Dubouchage.  In 
respect  of  efficiency  and  talent,  and  in  being  an  intermediary 
between  extreme  parties,  this  ministry  was  complete. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  elections  were  to 
take  place  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  and 
for  the  first  time  by  bodies  of  electors  paying  300  francs 
taxes.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  event,  and  to  concert 
what  advantages  might  be  taken  of  it,  that  the  members  of 
the  future  liberal  party  met.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  so 
without  infringing  the  law ;  but  General  Lafayette,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  General  Thiard,  all  living  in  the  one 
street,  the  Eue  D'Anjou  St.  Honore,  met  at  each  others' 
houses.  It  was  too  early  to  form  a  party  to  influence  the 
election.  It  was  in  fact  for  the  elections  to  form  the  first 
nucleus  of  a  thorough  liberal  party ;  and  the  present  elections 
did  so,  for  when  the  Chamber  met  there  were  five-and- 
twenty  deputies  of  what  was  at  first  called  the  independent 
party.  In  addition  to  Voyer  D'Argenson  and  Laffitte, 
the  elections  of  1817  returned  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Casimir 
Perier,  Bignon,  Chauvelin,  Caumartin,  and  Hernoux. 
Constant  and  Lafayette  had  numerous  votes  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  but  did  not  get  seats  till  the  ensuing 
year. 
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The  Session  was  opened  by  Louis  XVIII.  bti  the  5th 
of  November.  His  Majesty  deplored  the  sufferings  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  crops,  and  the  turbulence  which 
in  some  districts  had  been  the  result  of  such  sufferings. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  the  events  of  Lyons,  but  merely 
said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Prevotal  Courts  was  about  to 
be  put  an  end  to.  Negociations  with  foreign  powers  for  a 
further  diminution  of  the  burdens  of  military  occupation 
were  in  progress.  The  King  shadowed  forth  what  would 
chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Chambers  during  the 
Session,  being  the  Concordat  which  he  had  just  concluded 
with  the  Pope;  and  the  law  which  would  be  presented 
for  recruiting  and  reorganizing  the  army. 

The  first  parliamentary  act  of  Ministers  was  to  present 
to  the  Chambers  the  new  Concordat  concluded  with  the 
Pope,  or  rather  the  old  Concordat  revived  5  for  in  setting 
aside  Napoleon's  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Church  and 
its  connexion  with  Rome,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  or  his 
ambassador  at  the  Papal  Courf^  M.  de  Blacas,  had  restored 
to  vigour  the  old  Concordat  of  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 
None  of  the  guaranteeSj  which  either  the  French  nation, 
or  the  Grallican  Church,  had  a  right  to  require,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  text  of  the  new  convention.  The  Prime 
Minister  explained  this  by  saying,  that  though  not  expressed, 
they  were  understood  5  that  the  Pope  promised  to  raise  no 
demands  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  property  sold.  The 
King  had  the  nomination  of  prelates.  No  bulls  were  to  be 
sent  to  France  without  receiving  the  royal  sanction.  Not- 
withstanding these  fundamental  provisions,  the  antiquated 
forms  and  suspicious  silence  of  the  Concordat  disquieted 
the  growing  party  of  the  Liberals,  whilst  the  Royalists 
were  dissatisfied  with  any  law  reorganizing  the  Church 
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which  did  not  establish  its  endowment  in;iand,  and  free  its 
prelates  from  ministerial  influence.  That  dignitaries  of 
such  power  and  influence,  especially  when  united,  should 
be  at  the  nomination  of  a  foreign  potentate  like  the  Pope, 
was  impossible ;  that  they  should  be  named  by  the  King, 
as  Kings  were  wont  to  be,  an  absolutism  enlightened  by 
an  aristocracy,  was  tolerable.  But  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Church,  and  the  expounders  of  its  doctrines,  should  be 
named  by  whatever  political  party  obtained  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  and  become  thus  constitutionally  imposed 
upon  the  King,  seemed  a  new  kind  of  simony,  more  de- 
grading to  the  Church  than  any  hitherto  invented.  In 
the  face  of  this  combined  dissatisfaction  and  these  con- 
flicting views,  it  became  evident  that  the  Concordat  could 
not  pass,  and  it  was  therefore  no  more  heard  of  through- 
out the  Session. 

The  King  in  his  Royal  Charter  made  several  rash  pro- 
mises :  one  of  these  was,  that  the  conscription  should  be 
abolished.  No  doubt  in  the  hurried  moment  of  being 
called  to  the  throne,  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  enter  pro- 
foundly into  the  consideration  of  what  kind  of  an  army 
he  should  have ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  there 
were  a  variety  of  corps  raised,  of  which  the  soldiers  had 
large  privileges,  the  pay  and  rank  of  officers  in  fact. 
These  ranks  it  was  not  difficult  to  fill  up  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  or  rather  by  patronage  extended  to  such  re- 
cruits; but  here  voluntary  enlistment  stopped.  Officers 
were,  indeed,  appointed  by  the  Eoyalist  ministers  of  war, 
Dupont  and  Clarke,  to  all  regiments,  but  soldiers  there 
were  none.  In  his  negociations  with  foreign  powers,  the 
Due  de  Eichelieu  soon  found  the  want  of  an  army, 
lie  pressed  the  Allies  to  withdraw  their  hosts,  and  cease 
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to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  country ;  they  in  reply 
pointed  to  the  skeleton  regiments,  the  very  ranks  com- 
posed of  young  officers,  but  not  a  bayonet.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  demanded  of  his  colleagues  an  army,  and  of 
the  King  to  second  the  raising  and  organization  of  it. 

Three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  was  no  exorbitant 
number  for  the  French  army  to  consist  of,  as  soon  as  the 
country  recovered  its  real  independence,  and  wished  to 
measure  itself  with  its  neighbours,  or  counterbalance  their 
forces.  To  keep  such  a  number  under  arms,  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  that  is,  by  taking  the  best  years  of  each  man's 
life,  to  dismiss  him  after  having  mulcted  him  of  these  best 
years  in  order  to  supply  his  place  with  a  younger — this, 
were  the  value  actually  paid  for  it,  would  surpass  the 
means  of  the  wealthiest  state :  at  least,  it  was  more  than 
could  prudently  be  asked  of  the  rich.  The  entire  burden 
was  therefore  imposed  upon  the  poor,  that  is,  so  many  in 
the  hundred  of  each  generation  was  obliged  to  serve.  The 
Frenchman,  accustomed  to  such  a  tax,  fortunately  for  the 
Government,  did  not  feel  the  injustice.  The  proposal  to 
make  a  levy  of  the  lives  and  strength  of  so  many  of  the 
population  was  feasible,  provided  the  military  service  was 
ordered  so  as  to  suit  French  ideas  of  equality  and  ambi- 
tion. An  army  may  be  raised  in  England  on  different 
principles.  In  France,  in  1817,  a  general  of  the  Empire 
was  employed  to  draw  up  and  introduce  the  plan  of 
military  organization.  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  performed  the  task 
with  great  ability,  carried  it  through  every  obstacle  with 
great  success ;  and  though  a  soldier,  who  had  passed  his 
life  in  camps,  he  found  eloquence  at  the  moment  it  was 
required  to  triumph  over  party  objections. 

The  army,  like  the  church,  being  a  service  demanding 
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too  many  hands  or  heads  for  the  lower  ranks  to  be  duly 
paid,  demands  compensation  in  the  premium  which  it  offers 
to  a  few.  What  is  required  is  a  good  system  of  lottery,  of 
which  the  few  dazzling  prizes  throw  into  shade  and  out  of 
view  the  many  blanks.  The  prizes  in  the  army  are  com- 
missions for  the  soldiers,  the  higher  grade  for  officers.  The 
revolutionary  assemblies  decreed  that  one-third  of  the 
promotion  in  the  army  should  depend  upon  duration  of 
service,  one-third  upon  election,  one-third  upon  the  choice 
of  the  Government.  Election  was  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of.  Two-thirds  of  the  commissions  in  the  army  were  now 
to  be  filled  from  the  military  schools,  one-third  from  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  officers  to  rise  by  years, 
not  selection.* 

A  perfect  storm  burst  upon  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  from  the 

*  The  system  of  filling  even  one-tliird  of  the  coqjs  of  ofBoers  of  an  army 
from  the  ranks,  as  is  practised  by  the  French,  is  one  of  which  the  value  and 
justice  are  much  disputed.  It  implies  that  the  duties  and  position  of  an  offtcer 
may  be  performed  and  filled  by  men  without  superior  education  or  refined 
habits.  The  result  of  this  would  be,  in  any  great  length  of  time,  to  lower 
the  grade  of  officers  altogether.  It  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
career  open,  like  the  Church  formerly,  in  which  the  peasant  had  a  good 
chance  of  rising  to  be  equal  or  superior,  in  some  favoured  instances,  to  the  aris- 
tocratic class.  But  this  large  influx  of  mere  peasants,  with  the  habits,  ideas, 
and  requirements  of  peasants,  into  the  Church  very  much  lowered  it,  and 
very  much  incapacitated  it  from  maintaining  its  struggle  with  the  lettered 
men  which  the  Reformation  raised  from  the  middle  class.  Justice  and  fairness 
point  out,  that  it  should  be  always  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  gentleman,  and  even  higher,  by  power  of  mind  and  character.  But 
this  certainly  should  not  be  general,  and  need  not  be  extended  to  one-third  of 
the  number  of  peasants  who  enlist.  So  much  for  justice.  The  expediency  is  a 
larger  question.  M.  Villemain,  in  a  recent  work  ("  Souvenirs  Contemporains"), 
sneers  somewhat  at  Mr.  Macaulay  for  praising  the  system  of  the  English  army, 
in  which  the  soldier  remains  always  a  soldier,  and  the  officer  is  born  with 
epaulettes.     But  he  is  obliged  to  add  : — 

"  Tliat  what  is  given  in  France  by  absolute  equality  of  right,  by  securing 
commissions  to  soldiers,  is  not  always  profitable  to  liberty.  A  staff  of  upstart 
soldiers,  converted  into  officers,  is  ready  to  admit  and  support  a  Dictatorship, 
or  a  succession  of  Dictators,  more  easily  than  a  corps  of  officers  bound  by  the 
interests  of  honour  and  fortune  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  a  country." 
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Royalist  benches,  when  he  made  known  these  conditions  of 
his  war-budget.  For  the  last  two  years  the  ranks  of  the 
army  had  been  filled  by  officers  who  had  never  seen  school  or 
service,  whilst  promotion  was  to  be  won  by  political  truck- 
ling, or  such  zeal  as  had  been  shown  by  the  commandants 
at  Lyons.  The  power  of  promoting  officers  was  declared 
by  some  to  be  a  royal  prerogative,  which  the  King  was  not 
at  liberty  to  part  with.  It  was,  however,  not  to  the  details 
of  the  bill  that  the  Royalists  so  much  objected,  as  to  its 
whole  scope.  It  went  to  create  a  national  army  not 
picked  and  chosen,  drilled  by  Royalist  clergy  and  officered 
by  Vendean  squires.  With  an  army  such  as  the  multitude 
of  France  would  make,  this  army  secured  in  a  third  of  the 
officers'  commissions  for  the  soldier,  and  each  officer  not 
dependent  on  government,  or  party,  or  colour,  for  promo- 
tion, but  secure  of  rising  each  in  its  turn  :  such  an  army 
was  a  genuine  democracy,  which  must  for  ever  remain  an 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  building  up  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions or  privileges  of  the  old  regime. 

There  was  no  denying  a  great  portion  of  this  to  be  true; 
but  the  country  wanted  an  army,  and  could  not  rid  its  soil  of 
foreign  occupation  without  one.  And  how  was  an  army  to 
be  raised  otherwise?  None  more  boldly  met  this  question 
than  M,  de  Villele.  He  and  his  friends,  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Charter,  insisted  that  the 
promise  should  have  been  kept,  and  that  severest  of  taxes, 
which  robs  the  poor  youth  of  his  best  years^  of  his  trade, 
and  breaks  up  his  life,  not  resuscitated.  The  penalty  in- 
flicted was  indeed  distributed  by  lot,  and  this  was  called 
equality;  but  was  in  truth  the  most  gross  inequality  and 
injustice,  too  great  for  men  to  be  armed  with,  less  obnoxious 
but  not  less  iniquitous  by  being  transferred  to  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  chance  ?  The  plan  proposed  by  Villele  was  a 
kind  of  militia,  by  which  a  large  defensive  force  would 
have  been  raised  in  each  province,  peasants  no  doubt  under 
their  landlords,  labourers  under  their  employers,  for  a 
defensive  and  sedentary  force.  Voluntary  enlistment 
could  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  active  army,  which  there 
was  no  necessity  of  swelling  to  large  dimensions.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  English  system  that  Villele  proposed  for  France. 
With  great  foresight  and  sound  philosophy  Villele  pro- 
phetically pointed  out  the  danger  of  forming  great  military 
institutions,  in  a  country  where  there  were  institutions  of 
no  other  kind.  "  You  have  not  yet  organized  the  parish  or 
the  district,  or  the  department,  or  even  the  family,  nor  yet 
the  Government,  nor  the  judicial  power,  nor  the  Church. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  where  the  military  is  the  only 
power  that  is  organized  and  independent  of  Government, 
with  its  own  laws,  its  own  rights,  forming  a  corporation 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  population  by  the  youth  at 
which  men  enter  it,  the  strict  discipline  they  are  subjected 
to,  the  different  interests  they  have  to  look  to  ?"  Villele 
might  have  added,  that  should  times  of  anarchy  come,  the 
army  alone  would  survive  as  an  institution  and  a  power, 
and  by  this  alone  was  certain  to  predominate  over  all  others. 
Had  Villele  drawn  this  conclusion  from  the  results  which  he 
foresaw,  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  his  argu- 
ments, and  probably  not  with  his  conviction  to  add,  that  the 
army,  however  democratically  put  together,  and  ruled  and 
promoted,  would  still  be  found  not  the  supporter  of  revolu- 
tion or  democracy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  governmental 
power  in  whatever  hands  it  was  lodged,  and  both  quite, 
able  and  willing  to  render  that  power  predominant,  where 
it  had  the  intelligence  to  make  the  right  use  of  the  soldier. 
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There  was  another  portion  of  the  project  which  called 
forth  all  the  ire  of  the  Royalists.  This  was  the  embodying 
the  veterans  in  provincial  regiments  under  the  name  of 
reserve,  and  thus  arming  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
who  were  still  brooding  over  their  fallen  fortunes  in  every 
province  throughout  the  kingdom.  Certainly  such  a 
formation  of  the  reserve,  and  such  a  garrisoning  of  the 
departments,  were  incompatible  with  a  perseverance  in  the 
system  of  reaction  and  espionage  which  had  sent  so  many 
innocent  victims  to  the  guillotine  at  Lyons,  and  which  had 
rendered  administration  and  persecution  synonymous  in  the 
provinces.  But  veteran  soldiers  were  not  men  to  engage 
in  idle  conspiracies.  They  were  men  who,  if  trusted, 
would  reply  to  that  trust  by  fidelity  and  gratitude. 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr  met  such  objections  by  asking,  whether  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  continue  to  exist  two 
armies  and  two  nations,  one  struck  with  anathema  and 
unworthy  of  trust,  the  other  alone  endowed  with  virtue 
and  worthy  of  favour  ?  May  not  the  soldiers,  who  have 
made  the  glory  of  the  country,  be  still  called  to  its  defence? 
Shall  we  still  consider  them  dangerous  to  its  repose? 
They  were  admirable  in  the  day  of  combat,  indefatigable 
in  their  ardour,  heroic  in  their  patience,  and  never  be- 
lieving that  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  anything  save 
the  honour  of  France.  "  Our  safety,"  said  St.  Cyr, 
"  cannot  consist  in  the  denial  of  such  military  worth,  the 
oblivion  of  such  glorious  services.  No  empire  was  ever 
founded  upon  mistrust.  The  King  knows  this,  and 
insists  that  there  shall  be  but  one  army  in  France,  and 
that  the  King's,  and  that  there  is  no  national  or  generous 
sentiment  in  the  breast  of  a  soldier  which  he  should 
despair  of  attaching  to  the  throne."     The  speech  of  St. 
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Cyr  carried  away  the  whole  Chamber  by  its  enthusiasm, 
and  even  the  galleries  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
universal  adherence  and  applause. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Chateaubriand  reproduced 
Villele's  idea,  amplified  with  his  own  eloquence.  "  The 
War  Minister,"  he  said,  "  had  stigmatized  a  militia  as  the 
conscription  without  equality ;  and  he  was  right,  the  con- 
scription is  the  militia  with  equality.  The  conscription  is, 
in  fact,  the  mode  of  recruiting  natural  to  despotism  and 
to  democracy ;  it  partakes  of  the  former  by  its  violation  of 
political  and  personal  liberty,  and  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
exemption ;  whilst  it  is  democratic  in  making  no  account 
of  the  individual,  and  establishes  that  metaphysical  equality 
which  exists  neither  in  property,  in  education,  nor  in 
habits.  The  despot  is  as  great  a  leveller  as  the  people. 
The  conscription  born  under  the  Republic  naturally  at- 
tained its  growth  under  Bonaparte.  The  conscription  is 
hostile  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  augments  the  democratic  power  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  arms  the  Crown  with  a  power 
for  oppressing  the  public  liberties.  The  present  law  cur- 
tails the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  cuts  up  families  in 
their  leading  shoots.  It  does  not  save  eldest  sons  or 
only  sons  from  military  duty,  but  transfers  their  natural 
privileges  to  the  younger.  Monarchy  in  France  has  as 
yet  none  of  its  natural  elements,  save  the  King.  The 
aristocratic  element  is  but  a  fiction ;  and  yet  you  abolish 
the  only  mode  of  recruitment  which  suits  a  monarchy,  and 
you  vote  a  democratic  army  and  a  democratic  law  of 
election.  What  can  you  expect  is  to  become  one  day  of 
your  monarchy  ?" 

Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr's 
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law  passed  both  Chambers,  and  definitively  formed  the 
French  army  upon  bases  which  have  been  found  to  be  the 
greatest  bulwarks  against  anarchy,  but  at  the  same  time 
rendering  the  army  a  much  more  imperial  than  a  royalist 
institution.  It  was  but  natural,  indeed,  that  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Government  and  of  administrative  policy. 
Napoleon  should  have  left  traces,  prejudices,  and  institu- 
tions which  survived  him,  and  had  become  indelible. 
There  was  no  fundamental  law  which  had  a  greater  effect 
upon  future  events  than  this  one  discussed  in  1817. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  law,  affecting  not  the  press, 
(which  was  still  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,)  but 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  was  introduced.  Publicity  was 
making  immense  progress.  The  new  Liberal  party  was 
rising  into  importance,  and  was  planting  its  literary  and  po- 
litical batteries  wherever  and  however  it  was  possible.  The 
daily  press  being  muzzled  by  the  censorship,  writers  were 
trying  different  modes  of  periodicity,  and  the  more  emi- 
nent launching  forth  pamphlets  in  their  own  name.  The 
several  liberal  supporters  of  the  Cabinet  were  ashamed 
of  the  little  they  had  done  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
They  had  obtained  this  year  the  abolition  of  Prevotal 
Courts,  and  the  law  respecting  the  army  was  a  great  boon 
to  them,  as  well  as  a  mortification  to  the  ultra-Royalists. 
They  now  brought  in  a  measure  regulating  the  power 
which  the  minister  exercised  of  seizing  publications.  The 
responsibility  was  divided  between  the  author,  the  printer, 
and  the  bookseller.  Offences  of  the  press  were  divided 
into  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  judges  of  correctional 
police  taking  cognizance  of  the  latter,  the  Court  of  Assises 
of  the  former.  The  law  as  preserved  was  most  inefficient, 
and  showed  the  timidity  of  M.  Decazes.     The  Liberals 
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sought  to  amend  it  in  two  points.  Previous  to  publication 
the  printer  or  author  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  copy  with 
the  police.  The  new  law  considered  this  deposit  an  act 
of  publication,  and  claimed  the  right  of  prosecuting  the 
writer  thereon  for  anything  objectionable  in  his  books. 
The  Liberals  urged  that  the  deposit  was  not  a  publication, 
and  could  only  lead  to  the  seizure  and  suppression  of  the 
work.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  censorship  with  which  the 
Minister  was  not  contented.  A  more  sensible  improve- 
ment was  the  appointment  of  a  jury  to  try  all  offences  of 
the  press. 

This  proposal  of  the  jury  was  made  by  a  very  moderate 
man,  and  a  Ministerialist,  Count  Beugnot,  who  indeed 
sought  to  confine  the  jury  to  crimes,  not  misdemeanors 
(delits)  of  the  press.  He  did  not,  however,  propose  a 
common  jury,  but  a  jury  to  be  chosen  from  a  special  list, 
composed  of  lawyers  and  magistrates  attached  to  the 
Royal  Court,  of  men  of  letters  and  professions,  and  of  an 
hundred  of  the  highest  tax-payers.  M.  de  Villele,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royalists,  supported  this  idea  of  a  jury  to 
decide  upon  offences  of  the  press.  But  instead  of  ad- 
mitting lawyers,  or  professions,  or  men  of  letters  to  this 
jury,  he  would  compose  it  exclusively  of  those  capable  of 
being  elected  members  of  the  Chamber.  The  Minister  of 
Justice,  Pasquier,  opposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  proposal  of  a  jury  or  any  jury,  which  was  a 
tribunal,  he  said,  only  meant  to  decide  upon  questions  of 
fact,  and  quite  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  bearings  and  minutiae 
of  a  question  of  libel.  It  was  impossible  not  to  remark  in  the 
course  of  this  and  of  the  other  great  debates  of  the  Session 
what  a  vast  accession  of  talent  was  brought  by  every  new 
election,  and  how  many  eminent  debaters  and  orators  were 
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pressing  forward  and  distinguishing  themselves.  The 
proposal  of  the  jury  was  set  aside,  but  the  objections  urged 
against  considering  the  deposit  as  ah  act  of  publication 
were  so  strong,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  cancelled 
the  article.  The  debates  in  the  Peers  were  chiefly  re^- 
markable  for  a  striking  speech  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
"  I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  exclaimed  the  Dulce,  "that  if 
France  could  appear  in  ftill  daylight  such  as  she  really  is, 
— and  if  this  full  daylight  extinguished  at  once  and  put  out, 
as  it  must,  all  the  small  vanities,  old  and  new,  all  the  little 
despotisms  of  sub-prefectures  and  parishes — the  attitude  of 
the  country  would  be  so  simple  and  so  firm,  all  these  ques- 
tions given  birth  to  by  the  Eevolution  would  be  com- 
pletely terminated,  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  any  man 
or  thing  so  fully  proved,  the  wish  to  be  free  within  and 
independent  without  so  resolutely  pronounced,  that  fears 
would  change  places.  Every  one  would  be  contented 
with  their  position,  and  the  foreigner  would  be  no  less 
satisfied  than  others." 

The  Peers,  however,  reinserted  in  the  law  the  obnoxious 
clauses,  which  considered  the  deposit  as  a  publication.  And 
thus  drawn  up,  without  any  one  amendment  having  been 
introduced,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  altogether  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  Liberal  members.  It  was  accordingly,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  votes  added  to  the  Royalists,  nega- 
tived when  put  to  the  general  vote  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

The  Royalist  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  talent 
and  the  warmth  displayed,  had  little  success  against 
Ministers  in  preaching  against  them  the  cause  of  libe- 
ralism or  liberty.  However  specious  their  arguments, 
their  sincerity  was  always  questionable.  And  however 
singular   and    painful   it   might    be   to   see    men   deeply 
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inspired  with  the  love  of  freedom,  such  as  Camille  Jordan 
and  Royer  CoUard,  take  the  part  of  continuing  the  cen- 
sorship and  with  maintaining  a  Police  Minister  against  the 
denunciations  of  Villele  and  Chateaubriand,  still  it  was 
evident  to  all  impartial  men,   that  the  Constitutionalists 
were  at  least  sincere,  whilst  the  Royalists  invoked  liberal 
principles  in  their  own  favour  merely  to  monopolize  or 
betray  them.     In  questions  of  finance,  however,  or  those 
of  loans,  expenditure,  and  taxation,  they  retained  all  the 
advantages  of  the  talent  and  perspicuity  of  such  men  as 
Villele.     Neither   Richelieu    nor    Decazes    were    finan- 
ciers.    They  had  learned  the  science  from  the  necessities 
of  offices,  and  of  course  made  considerable  blmiders.     In 
the   ranks   of  civic   opposition   there   were    Laffitte   and 
Casimir  Perrier,  able  representatives  of  the  banking  and 
capitalist  interests  of  Paris,   and  the  natural  antagonists 
of  the  territorial  ideas  of  Villele.     But,  unfortunately,  the 
Ministry  had  taken  middle  ground  between  these  parties, 
and  was  attacked  by  the  talent  and  power  of  both.     Ca- 
simir  Perrier   pitilessly  exposed    the    ministerial    errors 
in  the  contraction  of  loans.      The  Ministers  were  more 
afraid  of  him  than  even  of  Villele.     With  the  vehemence 
of  his  character,  Perrier  accused  Ministers  of  contracting 
loans  with  foreigners,  when  in  truth  the  Parisians  could 
not  aiford  more  than  the  third  of  the  first  loan.     Perrier, 
in  a  pamphlet  about  this    time,    suflSciently  proves  that 
Ministers  had  sold  or  engaged  more  stock  to  the  foreign 
contractors  of  the  loan  than  it  had  immediate  need  of 
funds.     The  Prime  Minister  feared  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  this  in  debate.     M.  Decazes  recurred  at  once 
to  the  house  of  Baring  which  held  these  inscriptions,  and 
appealed  to  their  generosity.     The  Barings  showed  con- 
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sideration.  Although  the  inscriptions  which  they  had 
received  already  bore  a  handsome  premium,  they  fbrebore 
to  claim  the  profit,  and  returned  to  the  French  Prime 
Minister  the  amount  of  rentes  not  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Treasury.  Such  men  as  Perrier  found,  how- 
ever, plenty  to  carp  at  in  the  financial  arrangements, 
and  unfortunately  his  complaints  carried  with  them  the 
sympathy  of  the  French  capitalists.  As  monied  men  in 
France,  at  a  later  date,  when  railroads  first  came  to  be 
undertaken,  feared  to  engage  their  money  in  so  new, an 
enterprise,  and  thus  left  all  the  risk  and  profit  to  fo- 
reigners, the  result  of  which  made  them  envious  and 
unjust ;  so  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration,  French 
capitalists  wanted  alike  the  courage  and  confidence  to 
engage  even  the  sums  they  could  command  in  loans  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from  occupation.  Foreign 
houses  and  capitalists,  in  consequence,  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  large  profits  out  of  French  necessities  and 
timidity ;  and  envy  and  ill  humour  were  then,  as  usual,  the 
results.  This  was  of  little  consequence  to  foreigners,  but 
it  increased  at  the  time  the  difficulties  of  a  French 
Government ;  and  nothing  contributed  more  unfortunately 
to  shake  the  strength  of  a  Ministry,  endeavouring  to 
sustain  itself  by  holding  the  balance  between  extreme  and 
contending  parties.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  were  sum- 
marily removed  in  the  present  Session  by  the  Due  de 
Bichelieu  coming  forward  to  demand  an  eventual  or 
contingent  credit  of  the  number  of  millions  necessary  to 
free  the  country  from  foreign  occupation,  should  the 
Government  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  foreign  Mi- 
nisters on  this  point. 

Another  financial  question  on  which  the  Ministry,  in 
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common  with  most  Cabinets,  felt  uneasy  and  weak,  was  that 
of  economy.  The  first  budget  of  the  Restoration  had  been 
fixed  at  a  low  rate,  but,  by  degrees,  the  necessities  of  adminis- 
tration for  every  department,  (which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  War-office,  had  really  much  more  to  do  under  a 
constitutional  and  responsible  than  under  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment,) caused  the  expenditure  to  increase  each  year  far 
beyond  the  estimates.  The  Royalist  economists  thundered 
against  all,  and  in  their  attacks  they  had  with'  them  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  public.  The  chief  objects  of 
Royalist  animadversion  were  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Police.  The  liberal  advisers  of  the  Ministry,  the  Doc- 
trinaires, in  fact,  had  taken  rOot  and  birth  in  the  Council 
of  State.  It  was  there  that  the  Guizots  and  Jordans, 
Mouniers  and  Beugnots,  and  a  host  of  men,  fathomed  the 
science  of  politics,  and  learned  to  take  a  far  more  liberal 
view  of  them  than  agreed  with  ultra-Royalist  views  and 
leanings.  These,  therefore,  attacked  the  Council  of  State 
as  useless.  They  attacked  the  office  of  superior  Police 
Minister  as  worse  than  useless,  as  pernicious.  Such 
a  Ministry,  tolerable  and  necessary  under  a  despotic 
Government,  was  an  anomaly  under  a  constitutional  one. 
Absorbing  all  the  more  regular  functions  of  Home  and  of 
Justice  Ministers,  the  Police  department  spread  a  network 
of  agents  and  influence  over  the  country,  all  foreign  to 
constitutional  Government,  and  obstructing  it.  Necessi- 
tated by  frequent  conspiracies  and  revolutions,  its  agents 
got  up  conspiracies  and  revolutions  for  its  own  interests. 
It  demoralized  the  lower  classes  by  its  system  of  espionage 
as  much  as  other  Ministers  do  the  higher  classes  by  patron- 
ages and  promises.  With  secret  funds  amounting  to 
50,000^.,  it  was  a  complete  dictatorship,  to  which  it  was 
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necessary  to  put  an  fend  by  stopping  the  supplies.  The 
liberal  friends  of  the  Ministry  could  only  take  the  part  of 
the  police  and  its  expenses  by  representing  the  necessity  to 
be  of  a  temporary  nature.  So  that  M.  Decazes,  or  at  least 
that  influential  oflSce,  was  threatened  for  the  future  both 
by  friends  and  foes,  however  attributions  and  funds  were 
preserved  from  a  hostile  vote  for  the  present. 

There  was  one  financial  item,  if  it  may  be  expressed  by 
so  trifling  a  name,  which  threw  the  Police  Minister's  budget, 
and  that,  indeed,  of  all  the  Ministers,  into  the  shade.  This 
was  the  demand  of  the  several  European  nations  for  debts  and 
damages  during  past  years,  which  had  been  set  aside,  and 
referred  to  different  commissions  in  1815.  But  France 
had  so  gallantly  and  buoyantly  borne  her  burdens,  and 
her  capacities  of  borrowing  seemed  to  rise  so  wonderfully 
,  with  the  amount  of  her  debt,  that  her  European  claimants, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  became  extravagant  in  their 
demands.  The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  French 
Government,  including  the  six  millions  sterling  of  interest, 
to  which  the  debt  amounted,  scarcely  exceeded  thirty 
millions  sterling,  and  for  this  the  ordinary  revenues  sufficed. 
But  there  were  two-thirds  of  these  raised  upon  land,  which 
paid  frequently  one-fifth  of  its  net  produce  to  the  State.* 
The  excise,  so  heavy  on  drinks  and  salt,  did  not  produce 
four  millions,  the  customs  little  more  than  three.  It  was 
difficult  to  increase  this  taxation.  Twelve  millions  a-year 
were,  therefore,  raised  in  loans,  of  which  one-half  went  to 
pay  the  annual  instalments  of  the  war  contribution,  as 
indemnity  to  foreign  Governments,  less  than  one-half 
went  to  the  armies  of  occupation.  And  with  all  these  were 
the  French  domestic  arrears  of  debt  to  meet. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Due  de  Gaete. 
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In  addition  were  the  demands  for  debts  and  damages,  of 
which  seven  millions  sterling  and  upwards  had  been  paid  to 
the  most  pressing,  but  of  which  there  were  further  demands 
to  the  amount  of  1,390,000,000  of  francs.  Some  of  the 
small  German  princes  demanded  arrears  due  for  military 
services  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  computed 
at  nearly  a  year's  revenue  of  France.  The  expenses  of 
the  armies  of  occupation  would  be,  if  prolonged  to  five 
years,  another  year's  revenue;  and  these  claims  for 
damages  swelled  to  two  years'  revenue.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  declared  that  payment  was  impossible. 

As  was  usual  with  the  French  Minister,  in  his  moment 
of  distress,  he  recurred  to  the  two  Powers,  and  to  their  two 
chief  men,  who  had  never  indeed  shown  a  wish  but  to  be 
indulgent,  and  not  only  to  treat  France  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
but  to  see  that  other  Powers  did  not  make  use  of  present 
advantages  to  be  inimical  or  extortionate.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  appealed  to  Alexander  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  Emperor  Alexander  also  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  expressing  the  desire  that  as  he  had  been 
charged  by  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  with  the  command  of 
their  armies  in  France,  so  they  would  intrust  to  him 
the  arbitration  or  decision  upon  their  pecuniary  claims. 
No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  justice  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  English  commander.  The  Duke  came  to 
Paris  in  consequence,  and  gave  himself  up  for  several 
months  to  preside  over  a  Commission,  to  decide  upon  the 
amount  at  which  this  host  of  claims  should  be  liquidated. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  his  stay  for  this  purpose  that 
an  assassin  thought  he  was  doing  good  service  to  his  country 
by  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke.  The  shot  fired  at 
his  Grace,  as  his  carriage  passed  into  his  hotel,  failed  of  its 
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aim.  The  French  Prime  Minister  offered  200  millions  of 
francs  in  payment  of  1400  millions  of  demand.  At  last, 
the  sum  was  fixed  at  300  millions,  or  16  millions  of  5 
per  cent  rentes,  of  which  England  received  three,  Prussia 
more  than  two  and  a  half,  the  other  Powers  in  less  pro- 
portion. 

Instead  of  negotiating  these,  and  the  subsequent  loans 
raised  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  onerous  price 
of  55  francs  for  an  inscription  of  five  annually,  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  was  able  to  negotiate  them  at  the 
advanced   price   of    67;    and    the   demands    of  persons 
anxious  to  take  portions  of  the  loans  were  so  numerous  and 
eager,  that  no  scenes  of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  Paris 
since  the  day  of  Law.      So  eager  were  the  French  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  lending  to  the  Government,  that  the  French 
five  per  cent.  Stock,  which  was  at  65  in  January,  attained  the 
price  of  80  in  the  month  of  August,  to  sink  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  same  price  which 
had  marked  its  commencement.     Still,  it  was  evident  that 
France  could  establish  a  large  and  successful  system  of 
public  credit,  capable  of  carrying  the  country  through  any 
difficulty,  and  which,  could  it  have  been  made  to  spring  up 
under  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  would  have  kept  his  strength, 
and  rendered  his  overthrow,  or  that  of  his  empire,  a  far 
more  colossal  enterprise. 

The  reduction  of  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  difierent 
European  Powers  for  past  debts  and  damages,  and  their 
immediate  liquidation,  was  but  a  preliminary  with  the 
Due  de  Hichelieu  to  the  more  important  object  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  armies  of  occupation.  It  had  been  ex- 
pressly inserted  in  the  original  treaty,  that  the  occupation 
might  cease  in  three  years,  in  lieu  of  being  extended  to 
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five.  The  alternative  was  to  depend  iipon  the  state  of 
France  after  the  lapse  of  the  shorter  period,  and  the  pro- 
spect which  it  then  held  out  of  permanent  quiet  and  solid 
establishment.  From  policy,  as  well  as  generosity,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  anxious  to  liberate  France  from 
her  present  burdens  and  humiliation.  It  entered  into  his 
views  to  treat  France  as  an  ally,  its  Court  and  Govern- 
ment as  a  support,  which  could  never  be  till  France  was 
independent.  The  English  Government  sympathised  with 
such  feelings.  The  military  party  in  Prussia,  more  than 
the  King  himself,  was  alone  anxious  to  prolong  what  it 
considered  but  a  just  punishment  upon  France.  The 
Sovereigns  and  the  Ministers  met. in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  take  this  subject  into  their 
consideration,  and  to  decide  whether  they  should  accept 
the  guarantees  of  peace,  under  the  observance  of  treaties 
that  Louis  XVIII.  himself  could  give,  or  whether  they 
should  prolong  the  military  occupation  in  mistrust. 

There  was  a  party  in  France  deeply  chagrined,  that  the 
glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  military  occupation  should 
accrue  to  Richelieu  and  Decazes.  The  ultra-Royalists  were 
so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  one  another 
and  to  the  world,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Chamber, 
the  change  of  the  electoral  law,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  a  national  army,  had  flung  back  the  country  into  the 
old  paths  of  revolution,  and  would  infallibly  lead  to 
democracy  and  to  anarchy,  that  the  more  fanatic  believed 
the  assertion,  whilst  the  more  wily  accredited  it.  Its 
peril  formed  the  never-failing  topic  of  the  public  places 
of  resort,  which  the  ultra-Royalists  frequented.  The  Caf6 
Valois,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Terrace  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  water-side,  were  chosen   haunts   of  the 
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ftien  of  these  exaggerated  opinions.  And  here  it  seems 
were  broached  and  interchanged  the  feasibility  and 
necessity  of  a  movement  or  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  that 
poUtical  influence  which  had  prevailed  in  1815.  True 
or  false,  or  probably  neither  altogether  the  one  nor 
quite  the  other,  the  secret  aims  of  a  conspiracy  were 
revealed  to  M.  Decazes  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
scheme  was  to  seize  the  Ministers  by  the  Royalist  troops  of 
the  guard,  carry  them  to  Vincennes,  compel  Louis  XVIII. 
to  resign  in  favour  of  his  brother,  restore  the  double 
system  of  election,  and  summon  a  new  Chamber.  M. 
Decazes,  washing  his  hands  of  a  plot,  which  so  marvel- 
lously seconded  his  designs  by  its  folly,  referred  the 
revealer  of  the  plot  to  the  Home  Minister.  And  M. 
Lain6  forthwith  issued  warrants  to  arrest  a  certain  number 
of  Royalists  of  mark,  and  with  them  the  generals,  whose 
zeal  had  so  distinguished  them  at  Grenoble  and  at  Lyons, 
Canuel  and  Donnadieu,  but  who  had  been  released  from 
active  duties  by  the  present  Government.  General  Ca- 
nuel had  the  maladresse  to  fly  and  secrete  himself.  Such 
was  the  conspiracy,  and  such  the  conspiration  of  what  was 
called  the  Bords  de  I'Eau  plot,  which  led  to  no  more  than 
a  few  months'  imprisonment  of  those  inculpated.  When, 
at  the  same  time,  the  law-officers  of  the  Government  were 
prosecuting  M.  Fievee,  the  ex-editor  of  the  Debats,  for 
one  of  his  Royalist  publications,  and  when  they  obtained 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  against  him,  it  may  be  seen 
how  flagrant  was  the  quarrel  between  M.  Decazes  and  his 
friends  on  one  side,  and  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  cham- 
,  pions  on  the  other. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Bords  de  I'Eau  was  not  the  most 
foolish  or  unpatriotic  act  of  the  mad  party  of  the  ultra- 
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Eoyalists,  One  of  the  secret  councillors,  most  active  and 
indeed  most  clevpr  agent  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  drew  up 
by  his  desire  at  the  time  a  paper,  which,  as  it  was  after- 
wards secretly  addressed  to  the  several  sovereigns  of 
Europe  or  their  representatives,  became  known  as  the 
Note  Secrete*  In  this  note,  M.  de  Vitrolles  embodied 
all  the  complaints  of  the  ultra-Royalists  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King,  and  discussed  the 

*  This  famous  note  was,  tlie  greater  part  of  it,  revealed  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  Times."    Capefygue  has  given  the  following  summary  of  its  contents  : — 
The  Eevolution  has  got  possession  of  all,  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
nation,  which  it  excites  with  violence ;  principles  destructive  of  our  monarchy 
are  professed  in  Parliament  by  the   King's  Ministers — witness  the  War 
Minister's  speech  on  the  law  of  recruitment,  or  that  of  the  Peace  Minister  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  audacious  writings  sap  the  foundation  of  social  order ; 
and  repressive  laws  are  applied  solely  to  those  writers  who  defend  monarchy 
and  legitimacy.     By  what  means  is  France,  and  consequently  Europe,  to  he 
saved  from  the  revolutionists  ?    Must  military  occupation  he  continued,  or 
armies  kept  in  watch  beyond  our  frontiers  ?    In  the  latter  case  action  ujjon 
the  centre  of  France  will  not  be  rapid  enough ;  and  occupation,  converted  into 
a  blockade,  will  be  the  more  irritating.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  more  foreign 
armies  are  withdrawn,  the  greater  will  be  the  irritation  and  resistance.     Five 
combmations  present  themselves    to  different  minds ; — 1.    The  partition  of 
France.    2.  The  change  of  dynasty.    3.  The  destruction  of  the  representative 
system.     4.  The  enlightenment  of  the  King  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
consolidate  the  monarchy.    5.  The  change  of  Ministers.     The  first  is  revolting 
to  the  mind,  and  not  to  be  thought  of.    To  place  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne 
would  be  the  subversion  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy.     The  Eevolution,  it  is 
said,  would  agree  better  with  a  revolutionary  King.     But  in  truth  the  Eevo- 
lution would  agree  with  no  King.     It  can  only  destroy,  it  cannot  establish  or 
preserve  anything.   If  it  could,  there  would  be  some  signs  to  show.    One  of  the 
other  remedies  is  to  garrison  France  with  a  hundred  thousand  foreign  soldiers. 
But  what  violence  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  wring  from  France  the  con- 
cessions which  it  has  obtained  from  the  King  ?    They  have  been  consecrated 
by  the  Powers  themselves  by  the  exercise  of  those  rights  ;  by  the  guarantees 
found  in  them,  and  their  adoption  by  the  powers  who  were  first  opposed  to 
them.     Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  destroy  the  present  system  would  be  dan- 
gerous.    But  the  King  and  his  Ministers  may  be  brought  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  monarchy  may  be  established ;   not  the  present  Ministers, 
who  are  shortsighted,  and  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  necessary  to  repair 
their  early  faults.     A  complete  change  of  Ministry,  therefore,  offers  the  only 
salutary,  as  well  as  the  loyal  means,  for  preventing  France  from  becoming  a 
focus  of  revolutions  to  set  Europe  in  a  flame. 
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different  modes  of  remedy,  of  which  the  least  violent  was 
a  change  of  ministers  and  of  policy,  to  be  forced  upon  the 
King.  As  there  was  no  hope  of  these  being  done  by 
public  opinion  or  by  Parliament,  the  Secret  Note  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  Foreign  Powers  undertaking  this 
task.  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  refuse  to  withdraw 
the  army  of  occupation,  and  to  make  use  of  the  hold 
which  it  gave  them  over  Louis  XVIII.  to  compel  him 
to  a  change  of  system.  It  is  a  full  measure  of  the  poli- 
tical sagacity  of  the  future  Charles  X.,  of  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  Frenchman,  and  of  his  comprehension  of 
constitutional  principles  and  duties,  that  he  approved 
of  the  tenor  of  this  Note,  which  he  caused  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Sovereigns,  especially  to  those  about  to  meet  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Such  political  views  and  assertions  as  those  contained  in 
the  Note  were  not  likely  to  make  any  serious  impression 
upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  least  as  yet.  Lord 
Stanhope  made  himself  the  echo  of  them  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  which  implied,  how  far  they  were  from 
being  considered  serious  by  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Wel- 
lington. The  Prussian  and  the  English  Governments  put 
faith  in  the  solidity  of  the  French  Monarchy,  as  admi- 
nistered by  the  Due  de  Kichelieu  and  M.  Decazes.  And 
the  former  found  few,  if  any,  difficulties  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  way  of  the  continuance  of  a  treaty,  for  the 
withdrawal  in  that  year  of  the  armies  of  occupation..  The 
only  knotty  point  was  the  payment  of  the  sums  due; 
and  the  French  Ministers  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Chamber  with  every  facility  and  power  in  this  respect. 
A  sum  of  265  millions  of  francs  still  remained  to  be  paid 
for  the  expense  of  the  army  of  occupation.     When  this 
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demand  Was  satisfied,  the  French  calculated  that  during 
these  first  years  of  the  Restoration  they  had  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  foreigners  the  sum  of  two  milliards  of  francs,  or 
eighty  millions  sterling — no  very  mighty  sum  to  have  paid 
as  the  penalty  of  a  long  war,  in  which  France  had  suc- 
cumbed, whilst  one  of  her  victors,  England,  had  added 
six  times  that  amount  to  her  debt  in  the  course  of  the 
arduous  struggle. 

Although  commerce  and  consumption  and  the  great 
development  of  wealth  and  material  life,  the  result  of  giving 
full  freedom  to  the  energies  of  the  industrious  classes,  had 
not  yet  become  developed  in  France,  as  is  evident  from  the 
yet  low  figure  of  imports  and  exports  and  customs  produce, 
there  were  abundant  reasons  in  the  social  economy  which 
succeeded  the  events  of  1814  and  1815,  as  well  as  in  the 
failure  of  almost  every  kind  of  crop,  to  account  for  this 
tardiness.  It  was  necessary  for  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  France  to  change  their  pursuits  and 
habits.  Capital,  in  whatever  way  employed  in  France, 
had  ceased  to  be  productive.  Loans  for  the  payment  of 
foreigners  then  began  to  absorb  the  capital  that  might 
have  found  its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade  or  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  and  the  historian  has  thus  as  yet  no 
encouraging  account  to  give  of  the  progress  of  national 
prosperity  in  the  first  years  of  Constitutional  Government. 

The  national  mind,  however,  was  aroused  and  excited 
to  the  throwing  forth  of  a  great  many  men  of  eminent 
talent  in  almost  every  walk  of  science  and  of  letters. 
But  what  is  here  already  of  importance  to  remark  is, 
the  great  change  in  the  public  mind  of  France,  which, 
from  worshipping  heroes,  and  having  its  interest  con- 
centrated on  fields  of  battle,  came  to  entertain  the  most 
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unbounded  enthusiasm  for  political  facts,  publicists,  and 
orators  and  statesmen. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  an  ultra-Royalist  and  retrograde  Chamber  of 
Deputies  having  been  elected  in  1815.  A  cause  of  this, 
more  influential  than  any  peculiarities  of  the  electoral  law, 
was,  that  there  were  no  men  of  public  character  or  emi- 
nence, liberal  or  illiberal.  There  was  no  bar,  no  journalism, 
no  oratory.  Except  in  the  career  of  arms.  Napoleon's 
Government  had  left  the  eminence  and  talent  of  the 
country  a  blank.  The  intellectual  firmament  was  without 
stars.  If  Talleyrand  exercised  such  marvellous  influence 
in  1814  and  1815,  it  was  owing  to  his  being  almost  the 
only  Frenchman  who  could  be  called  a  politician.  The 
Restoration,  during  its  first  years,  had  certainly  not  thrown 
open  a  wider  door  for  orators  or  publicists.  Still  even 
its  first  Assemblies  showed  eloquence.  The  press  remained 
fettered,  but  able  men  in  the  shape  of  pamphlet  writers, 
such  as  Constant  and  Chateaubriand,  contrived  to  speak 
out ;  and  after  the  discussion  of  the  law  for  seizing  the 
works  of  authors  and  proscribing  them,  in  the  Session  of 
1817,  which  showed  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  dawning, 
periodicals  at  least,  if  not  the  journals,  then  began  to 
appear  and  to  assume  important  rank  in  the  political  world. 
The  year  1818  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Minerve  and  the  Conservateur,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly, the  Liberal  and  Conservative  organs  of  French 
periodical  literature.  It  was  later  that  the  daily  journals 
recovered  some  liberty  and  importance. 

M.  Decazes  may  boast  the  honour  of  first  opening, 
though  certainly  not  wide,  the  folding-doors  of  fame  to 
French  political  talent.     The  Minister  did  so,  indeed,  as 
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was  but  natural  after  the  fearful  past,  in  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  some  of  the  liberty  which  he  then  allowed  with  one 
hand  he  had  to  repress  with  the  other.  Hence  the  numerous 
prosecutions  of  Fiev6e  and  other  writers  in  1818.  But 
the  prosecutions  of  the  press  did  but  add  to  the  fame  and 
power  of  the  writer,  whilst  they  associated  with  him  his 
equally  important  and  rising  brother  of  the  bar.  It  was 
in  defending  the  press,  indeed,  that  the  lawyers  of  this 
epoch  chiefly  rose  to  eminence  and  to  notoriety.  They 
made  public  men  of  Manuel,  Merilhou,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  by  their  forensic  display  presented  themselves 
as  powerful  and  attractive  candidates  for  the  Chamber; 
and  an  election  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  was  then 
annual.  Each  year  offered  a  chance  to  the  rising  barrister 
or  pamphleteer,  which  was  generally  seized.  The  result 
was  only  the  natural  efiect  of  the  display  of  political 
talent.  But  it  alarmed  the  Court,  which  saw  in  the 
rise  of  lawyers  and  men  of  letters  the  first  waves  of  a 
new  revolutionary  tide. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EICHELIEU  LEANS  TO  THE  EOYALISTS,  AND  IS  OBLIGED 
TO  EESIGN — DECAZES  FORMS  A  MINISTRY — OPPOSITION  IN  PEEKS 
QUASHED  BY  A  LARGE  CREATION — NEW  LAW  OP  THE  PRESS — 
DECLINE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PARTY,  AND  CAUSE  OF  IT, 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  Great  Revolution,  which  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  all  who  observed  and  remem- 
bered it.  This  was  its  downward  and  continued  progress 
to  the  extreme  of  democracy,  and  of  every  democratic 
excess,  without  halt  or  hesitation,  without  a  resting-point, 
without  alternation  or  suspense,  much  less  reaction.  The 
safety  and  security  of  Constitutional  Government  lie  in  its 
oscillation,  in  the  invariable  rule  that  a  political  current 
which  has  set  in  for  a  series  of  years  in  one  direction,  will 
ebb  in  time  to  run  in  one  completely  the  reverse.  Parties, 
therefore,  be  they  of  resistance  or  of  progress,  never 
despair.  Conservative  or  Liberal  know  each  that  his  time 
must  come,  and  that  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  bide  events, 
rather  than  force  them ;  be  best  prepared  for  the  opportunity 
when  it  occurs,  and  then  make  the  most  of  it.  This  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  Constitutional  Governments,  which 
begets  patience,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  that  trust  in  the 
regular  working  of  the  system,  which  precludes  in  the 
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heart  of  prince  or  people  the  idea  of  either  coup-d'etat 
or  conspiracy,  and  which  characterizes  any  scheme  ap- 
proaching to  either  as  equally  absurd  and  insane. 

Unfortunately  both  this  belief  and  the  grounds  for  it 
are  wanting  iu  France.  The  people  do  not  put  trust  in 
the  Constitution  to  save  their  liberties,  nor  has  the  Prince 
learned  to  place  his  security  in  it.  The  political  creed 
which  the  Royalists  had  derived  from  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  was,  that  the  first  fatal  concessions  dragged  the 
whole  revolutionary  consequence  after  it.  The  French 
revolutionists  who  were  much  of  the  same  opinion,  if  we 
may  judge  from  an  expression  of  Barrere,  preserved  by 
Veron:  "  La  contrevolution  a  commencee  le  9  Thermidor." 
The  States-General  were  assembled  at  Versailles,  and 
allowed  to  form  an  assembly :  events  followed,  enchained 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  resistance  was  vain.  The  con- 
stitutional monarchists,  and  even  the  moderate  Republicans, 
had  become  too  powerless  either  to  save  the  monarchy  or 
to  suspend  the  downward  course  of  revolution.  There 
was  no  force  of  resistance,  after  the  bounds  of  ultra- 
Royalism  were  passed.  It  was  not  merely  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  friends,  who  were  imbued  with  these 
opinions,  but  the  King  himself  and  his  Ministers,  both  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  and  M.  Decazes,  were  fearful  lest  they 
migbt  be  getting  upon  that  inclined  plane,  down  which 
French  government  seemed  ever  destined  to  descend  into 
depths  of  liberalism,  in  which  neither  order  nor  monarchy 
icould  exist.  As  yet,  however,  that  is  in  1818,  M.  Decazes 
and  the  King  both  felt  secure  that  a  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  electors  paying  300  francs  direct 
taxes,  themselves  not  eligible  unless  they  paid  1000  francs, 
could  not  be  very  democratic  in  spirit  or  in  tendency ; 
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and  whilst  ultra-Eoyalist  opposition  showed  its  absurdity 
and  want  of  judgment,  in  such  conspiracies  as  that  styled 
the  Bords  de  VEau,  as  well  as  its  unpatriotic  malevolence 
in  the  Secret  Note  to  the  Great  Powers,  the  King  and  his 
Ministers   found   themselves   the   object  of    considerable 
popularity.    Expressions  of  gratitude  poured  in  upon  them 
for  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September,  and  its  results ; 
and  the  King  flattered  himself  that  he  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fication of  popularity  without  humbling  or  endangering  the 
throne.     M.  Decazes  was  the  happy  instrument  of  this 
policy.     So  the  aged  King  regarded  him,  as  the  Minister 
conducted  himself  more  as  the  disciple,  as  the  younger 
firiend,  than  as  the  responsible  Minister,  or  the  independent 
statesman.     Louis  always  addressed  M.  Decazes  as  mon 
enfant,  the  same  term  which  he  applied  to  the  Royal  Duke, 
his  nephew ;  and  the  monarch  had  shown  a  paternal  soli- 
citude for  his  Minister,  so  far  as  to  ask  for  him  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  one  of  the  old 
noblesse.      Though  of  a  highly-ancient    and   respectable 
bourgeois  family  in  Liboume,    M.   Decazes   was  looked 
down  upon  by  squires  and  viscounts,  who  had  no  greater 
hereditary  wealth  and  no  more  illustrious  genealogy.     The 
first  wife  of  the  Count  had  been  a  Princess  of  Nassau 
Saarbruck,  and  being  the  only  child  of  this  marriage,  the 
daughter  of  Count  St.  Aulaire  inherited  princely  fortune 
as  well  as  distinction.    This  splendid  marriage  Louis  by  his 
royal  solicitation  procured  for  M.  Decazes,  who,  handsome 
in  person  and  engaging  in  address,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
some  of  the  first  talents  of  the  statesman,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  royal  favouritism  that  history  has 
to  show.     Bred  to  the  bar,  M.  Decazes  had  been  taken 
notice  of  by  Lucien  and  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  by  one 
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of  them  he  had  been  placed  as  secretary,  or  in  some  simi- 
lar capacity  with  Madame  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  took  a 
sovereign  dislike  to  the  handsome  youth,  who  retm-ned  it, 
and  who  at  Bordeaux  during  the  Hundred  Days  did  not 
fear  to  show  it.  Some  one  pleaded  that  the  rapidity  of 
Napoleon's  triumphal  return,  was  the  best  proof  of  his 
popularity  and  his  legitimacy.  Decazes  observed,  he  did 
not  know  that  sovereignty  was  the  fit  prize  of  superior 
speed — la  prix  de  la  course.  Such  words  are  repeated  with 
alacrity  ;  and  Decazes,  on  the  second  restoration  appointed 
Prefet  of  Police,  secured  himself  iii  the  post  by  adroitly 
closing  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
thus  virtually  dissolving  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  appeared  the  ordonnance 
convoking  the  one-fifth  of  the  electoral  colleges,  whose 
turn  it  was  this  year  to  choose  the  deputies  anew.  The 
Emperor  of  Kussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  come 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  take  part  in  the  councils  and  decision 
of  Congress,  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Paris  at  this  time. 
The  elections  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  were  then  in 
progress.  M.  Goupil,  one  of  the  sitting  deputies  having 
died,  Benjamin  Constant  disputed  the  election  with  Ter- 
naux,  the  great  manufacturer,  so  that  liberal  ideas  were 
predominant,  even  in  the  capital,  amongst  the  class  of 
"highly-taxed  electors.  This  fact  Louis  XVIII.  assures  us 
did  not  at  the  time  alarm  Alexander,  or  lead  him  to  share 
the  horror  and  concern  which  filled  the  breasts  of  the  ultra- 
Royalists.  Some  other  of  the  elections  were  highly  signi- 
ficant. Lyons,  the  great  manufacturing  capital,  which  had 
formerly  elected  M.  de  Fargues,  a  name  so  notorious  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  spurious  insurrection,  now  set  this  man 
aside,  and  chose  Camille  Jordan,  the  most  eminent  liberal 
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oratpr  of  the  day,  in  his  place.  Manuel  was  chosen  for  La 
Vendee,  Lafayette  for  Le  Mans,  St.  Aulaire  for  Nismes ; 
Girod  de  I'Ain  and  a  number  of  Ministerialists  destined  to 
future  celebrity,  were  for  the  first  time  returned.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  elections  was,  however,  the 
struggle  between  the  Ministerialists  and  the  semi-Liberals 
on  the  one  side,  the  thorough  Liberals  on  the  other ;  be- 
tween the  Left  Centre  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Left.  M. 
Decazes  supported  Ternaux  for  Paris ;  the  '  Minerve,'  and 
other  ultra-liberal  prints,  supported  Constant.  However 
really  a  moderate  man,  the  Court  abhorred  Benjamin 
Constant  as  the  councillor  of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  Government  exerted  itself  to  promote  the  return 
of  Ternaux  in  opposition  to  him.  At  first  Constant  had 
the  advantage,  he  having  in  the  ballot  3431  votes  against 
3255  for  Ternaux.  The  ultra-Koyalists  had  abstained  in 
dislike  of  both;  but  Ternaux  having  been  induced  to  utter 
some  expression  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
the  Royalists  threw  theiir  votes  into  the  scale  for  Ternaux 
and  secured  his  election.  There  had  been  at  first  950 
Royalist  votes  for  a  candidate  of  the  name  of  Bonnet, 
which  showed  that  in  the  capital  the  Royalist  party  could 
not  command  above  one-fourth  of  the  votes ;  a  SuflScient 
answer  to  the  theories  of  Chateaubriand,  that  Royalists  of 
his  way  of  thinking  formed  the  great  majority  in  France. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  Ministers,  in  the  absence  of  M.  de 
Richelieu  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  taken  the  necessary 
but  bold  step  of  depriving  the  Count  d'Artois  of  his  com- 
mand over  the  National  Guards  throughout  France.  The 
institution  of  the  National  Guard  was  indeed  under  the 
Restoration,  as  under, the  Empire,  an  ad  libitum  kind  of 
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service,  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  authorities  of  each 
locality  to  compose  or  order  as  they  pleased.  The  enrol- 
ment, the  call  to  service,  and  the  choice  of  officers,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prefects,  and  as  they  had  been  orga- 
nized in  1815,  the  National  Guards  were,  of  course, 
Royalists,  and  remained  so.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
ordonnance  convoking  the  Chamber  had  been  issued,  that 
M.  Decazes  felt  the  importance  of  neutralizing  the  power 
of  the  National  Guard  in  the  provinces,  and  the  ultra- 
Eoyalist  chief  in  the  capital.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
the  King  to  suppress  that  central  administration  of  all  the 
National  Guards  of  the  kingdom,  that  M.  de  Vaublanc 
had  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
The  King  objected,  under  the  plea  of  keeping  peace  in  the 
Royal  Family  •,  but  the  demand  of  his  Minister  was  too 
just,  and  the  necessary  ordonnance  was  signed  and  issued. 

But  whilst  M.  Decazes  and  the  King  were  thus  pushing 
in  one  direction,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  impelled  in 
another  by  the  foreign  advisers  with  whom  he  spent  so 
many  weeks  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  When 
the  Emperor  Alexander  visited  Paris,  the  elections  had 
not  taken  place.  The  result  of  these  elections  created  a 
powerful  sensation  amongst  the  Royalists,  who  communi- 
cated their  fears  in  some  more  imposing  shape  than  the 
former  Note  Secrke.  It  had  been  for  some  time  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  opinion,  expressed  to  Louis  XVIII.,  that 
the  King  should  draw  closer  to  the  Royalists,  by  which  the 
Duke  meant  that  he  should  take  a  French  Tory  Ministry ; 
and  this  evidently  became,  after  the  election,  the  feeling  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  statesmen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Russian 
and  English  statesmen  held  different  opinions  two  years 
back,  when  they  approved  the  ordonnance  dissolving  the 
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Chamber,  and  shaking  off  the  ascendancy  of  the  ultra- 
Eoyalists,  but  since  then,  the  French  liberal  and  independent 
party,  as  it  was  allowed,  had  grown  more  bold  in  conduct 
and  more  violent  in  speech.  In  the  weakness  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  they  were  not  nice  either  in  the  choice 
of  arguments  or  allies ;  and  amidst  all  that  they  abetted 
of  constitutional  principles  and  liberal  rights,  they  were 
nevertheless  ardent  panegyrists  of  Napoleon,  and  they 
adopted  all  the  griefs  and  too  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  imperial  party.  Forgetting,  or  overlooking  the  resist- 
ance that  Louis  XVIII.  had  made,  and  was  making  against 
ultra-Royalism  and  Absolutism,  the  opposition  of  the  Left 
directed  not  the  less  their  batteries  against  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  identified  it  with  the  humiliation  and  enslave- 
ment of  France,  whilst  the  glory  of  the  country,  and  we 
might  also  conclude  from  the  argument,  its  freedom  also, 
had  been  founded  and  secured  by  Napoleon.  If  Louis 
XVIII.  had  the  magnanimity  to  despise  such  calumnies, 
and  look  down  upon  such  opposition,  foreigners  ought  to 
have  done  so;  but  these,  more  susceptible  and  more 
ignorant,  dreaded  the  Bonapartist  leaning  and  the  military 
spirit  of  the  French  opposition,  and  thus  persuaded  all  to 
echo  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  advice  of  "  Lean  to  the 
Eoyalists." 

The  unanimity  of  these  counsels  made  a  complete  con- 
vert of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  this  so  frankly  in  his  letter  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that  M.  Decazes  foresaw  his  danger,  and  his  probable 
difference  with  the  Duke.  M.  Decazes  and  his  political 
existence  were  identified  with  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of 
September.  The  sacrifice  of  that  ordonnance,  and  of  the 
Law  of  the  Elections  to  the  ultra-Royalists,  M.  Decazes 
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knew  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  for  to  his  influence 
they  attributed  the  revolution  in  politics  which  was  effected 
in  1816,  and  for  him  he  felt  there  could  be  no  pardon.. 

The  Due  de  Kichelieu,  on  his  return  from  Aix,  at  the 
close  of  November,  came  fully  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  winning  the  Support  of  the  Eoyalists.  Instead, 
however,  of  frankly  stating  his  opinion  of  this  necessity  at 
once  to  his  Cabinet,  in  order  that  the  Ministry  might  act 
conjointly  upon  it,  M.  de  Richelieu,  in  his  ignorance  of  con- 
stitutional forms,  and  with  a  desire  no  doubt  to  keep  the 
Cabinet  together,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Royalist 
chiefs,  the  more  violent  of  whom  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  Decazes,  and  a  change  in  the  electoral  law.  M.  Yillele 
professed  himself  contented  with  the  latter  condition.  In 
this  state  of  things,  M.  Decazes,  who  suspected,  though  he 
was  not  informed,  that  the  Royalists  advanced  the  demand 
for  his  dismissal,  thought  it  more  dignified  to  resign; 
and  he  formally  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  that  he  should  do 
so.  He  did  not,  however,  put  forward  the  demand  of  the 
Royalists  as  a  cause,  or  as  a  menace  before  which  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield ;  but  his  office  as  Police 
Minister  was  itself  the  target  at  which  not  only  Royalists, 
but  Liberals  shot,  and  to  Avhich,  even  some  of  the  Doctri- 
naires objected,  defending  it  on  the  last  occasion  as  a  tem- 
porary evil.  With  the  increase  of  liberty  or  independence 
in  the  Chamber,  the  Ministry  of  Police  and  its  expenses  be- 
came a  difficulty,  and  formed  the  weak  point  of  the  Budget. 
His  own  resignation  would  most  decorously  put  an  end  to 
the  office  and  the  difficulty.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  too 
generous  to  admit  of  this  self-sacrifice ;  but  he  thought  the 
suppression  of  the  Police  Ministry  a  desirable  mode  of 
propitiating  the  Royalists.     He  therefore  proposed  that  M. 
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Laine  should  cede  the  Home  Department  to  M.  Decazes, 
and  take  the  Justice  Department  in  its  stead  ;  M.  Pasquier 
being  recompensed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  King's  House- 
hold. M.  Pasquier  consented  without  any  hesitation  to 
the  arrangement ;  but  M.  Laine  declined  to  be  thus 
treated  as  a  moveable,  and  offered  his  resignation  in  reply 
to  the  proposal.  As  M.  de  Richelieu  would  not  retain 
office  without  M.  Lain6,  this  arrangement  was  abandoned. 
Amidst  all  these  differences,  resignations,,  and  resump- 
tions, the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  immediately  dis- 
placed was  the  one  who  was,  in  truth,  of  no  party,  and 
attended  only  to  the  specialties  of  his  office ;  this  was 
Count  Corvetto,  Minister  of  Finance.  The  eagerness  of 
the  French  or  Parisian  public  to  partake,  or,  indeed,  to 
monopolize  the  profits  of  loans  (proved  to  be  so  lucrative 
to  foreign  bankers)  has  been  described.  Count  Corvetto 
thought  it  prudent  and  patriotic  to  satisfy  their  ardour, 
and  consequently  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  new 
rentes  were  subscribed  for  in  Paris  ;  and  so  eager  was  the 
public,  that  the  Stock  rose  to  80.  But  the  French  sub- 
scribers had  not  capital  equal  to  their  boldness  or  their 
greed ;  and  their  eagerness  to  sell  and  to  borrow  was  soon 
equal  to  their  previous  eagerness  to  buy.  The  Bank  had 
discounted  largely  on  the  credit  of  the  Inscriptions.  The 
Finance  Minister  himself  thought  it  prudent  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  prosperity  to  utilize  what  was 
remaining  idle  in  the  Treasury.  Still  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  final  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  give 
a  higher  value  to  securities.  The  result  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  create  a  new  and  vast  amount  of  Stock,  which 
some  of  the  governments,  and  especially  the  Russian,  had 
no  sooner  received,   than  orders  were  given  to  sell  and 
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convert  them  into  money.  The  wise  reserve,  recom- 
mended by  Ouvrard,  only  to  issue  the  Stock  to  such  a  house 
as  that  of  Baring,  which  would  take  care  not  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  what  they  held,  was  neglected;  indeed,  the 
claims  of  the  Parisian  bankers,  of  Laffitte  and  Perier, 
rendered  it  impossible,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  inun- 
dation of  the  market  with  this  recently-created  Stock,  and 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks, 
which  spread  ruin  and  dismay  amidst  a  public  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  speculations,  and  unprepared  for  such  losses. 
Of  course  the  Finance  Minister  bore  alone  the  blame ;  the 
crowd  of  speculators  demanded  his  place,  if  not  his  head ; 
and  Count  Corvetto,  ill  from  mortification  and  failure,  was 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  obloquy.  He  resigned,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  M.  Roy. 

A  day  or  two  after,  on  the  10th  of  December,  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  Chamber  took  place.  The  suc- 
cessful negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  the  national 
territories  by  foreign  armies  formed  a  fine  subject  for 
royal  congratulation.  The  King  informed  the  Deputies 
that  his  son,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  had  himself  raised 
the  French  flag  on  the  walls  of  Thionville.  The  pecuniary 
efforts  and  sacrifices  which  the  nation  had  made  to  liberate 
itself  were  declared  to  be  unique  in  history.  There  was, 
as  usual,  one  paragraph  devoted  to  liberal  progress,  and 
another  to  conservative  repression.  A  good  harvest 
allowed  the  King  to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  plenty. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Cabinet  Council  in  which  it  was  to 
be  decided  what  was  the  future  policy  and  tendency  of 
Ministers,  was  not  held  till  two  days  after  the  King's 
speech,  at  the  very  time  when  the  election  of  President  of 
the  Chamber  was  about  to  take  place,  and  when  the  choice 
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would  necessarily  bespeak  the  leaning  of  the  Ministers  and 
the  intentions  of  the  King. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Royalists 
were  not  advanced  enough  to  be  made  known  fully 
either  to  M.  Decazes  or  to  the  King.  Consequently,  when 
the  Cabinet  met  on  the  12th,  those  in  the  secret  of  that 
negotiation  could  say  little.  M.  de  Richelieu  merely 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Royalists,  and 
sacrificing  to  them  the  Law  of  Election.  M.  Laine  and 
M.  Mole  adhered  to  this  opinion.  Messrs.  Pasquier  and 
Roy  had  nothing  to  say.  Messrs.  Decazes  and  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr  were  for  continuing  the  policy  followed  hitherto, 
and  consequently  for  not  sacrificing  the  Electoral  Law. 
Another  meeting  of  Ministers  on  the  14th  led  to  no  clearer 
result,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
the  presence  of  the  King;  but  his  Majesty  began  to  feel 
an  incipient  attack  of  the  gout,  and  thus  the  ministerial 
resolution  was  postponed,  whilst  the  acts  of  the  Chamber 
could  not  be  averted.  The  Deputies  had  to  name  their 
President  on  the  16th.  The  votes  showed  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  Government.  M. 
de  Serre,  who  was  of  the  opinion  of  Decazes,  and  supported 
the  electoral  law  as  it  stood,  had  94  votes,  whilst  M.  Ravez, 
who  was  in  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  opinion  and  secret, 
obtained  97.  Although  the  opinion  of  the  King  inclined 
him  to  nominate  De  Serre,  it  being  the  royal  preroga- 
tive to  choose  between  the  two  first  candidates,  still  as 
Ravez  had  the  majority,  the  King  mentioned  casually, 
but  not  definitively,  to  M.  de  Richelieu,  that  he  thought 
Ravez  must  be  named.  Instead  of  waiting  for  so  important 
a  point  to  be  discussed  in  council,  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
informed  Ravez ;    and  the  Duke  was  so  pleased  with  the 
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advantage  thus  afforded  to  his  opinion,  that  he  called  in 
Decazes,  and  then  both  statesmen  thought  that  there  was 
such  a  full  agreement  between  them,  that  they  embraced. 
M.  Decazes  in  fact  hesitated,  and  yielded  so  far  to  the 
ascendancy  of  his  colleagues  that  he  accepted  Ravez's 
appointment,  and  agreed  not  to  discuss  the  question  fully 
in  the  council  of  the  following  day,  at  which  his  Majesty 
was  to  preside.  This  desire  it  was  found  impossible  to 
fulfil.  There  was  nothing  of  which  Louis  XVIII.  was  so 
jealous  as  of  his  authority.  The  idea  of  determtining  so 
great  a  question  of  government  as  whether  Ministers 
should  conciliate  the  Royalists  by  sacrificing  the  Law  of 
Election,  without  consulting  Royalty,  was  a  slur  upon  his 
dignity,  and  was  certainly  a  bold  and  insincere  act  on  the 
part  of  a  French  Minister. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  himself  and  M.  Mole  had  both 
gone  very  far  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Royalists  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  They  had  even  favoured  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  of  Ministerialists  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Royalists.  The  King  learned  the  fact  by  chance 
from  M.  de  Breze.  He  was  very  indignant,  not  suspecting 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  of  lending  himself,  without  con- 
sulting the  King,  to  such  negotiations.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  Secretaries  named  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  were  of  this  fusion,  it  might  be  called ;  and,  still 
more  important,  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Address  in  the  Peers  were  downright  ultra-Royalists. 

The  King  M'as  aware  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  con- 
nivance, and  his  Majesty  has  recounted  what  followed  in  a 
valuable  memoir  written  by  him.* 

"  The  Cabinet  Council  met  on  the  I7th.     The  Keeper 

*   See  Appendix,  end  of  volume. 
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of  the  Seals  spoke  first,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Due 
de  Richelieu's,  very  eloquently,  but  concluding  nothing. 
Marshal  Gouvion  gave  his  opinion  that  there  should  be 
no  change,  not  even  a  modification  of  the  Law  of  Elec- 
tion. M.  Mole  declared  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
remain  in  the  line  hitherto  followed :  he  thought  Govern- 
ment should  lean  to  the  Royalists,  not  concealing  that 
this  would  be  to  undergo  the  yoke  of  a  master,  but  arguing 
that  of  two  evils  it  was  the  least.  M.  Laine  thought  that 
the  ministerial  banner  should  be  fixed,  but  that  Govern- 
ment should  stretch  their  hands  to  the  right  and  left.  M. 
Roy  seconded  this  idea,  M.  Decazes  dwelt  on  the  danger 
of  changing,  which  meant  destroying  the  Law  of  Election, 
that  was  extremely  popular,  and  recommended  remaining 
in  the  actual  line.  M.  de  Richelieu  spake  last,  inclining, 
as  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Mole,  but 
like  Messrs.  Pasquier  and  Roy,  he  came  to  no  conclusion. 
At  last  I  spoke,  and  seizing  the  idea  of  M.  Lain6,  I  said, 
'  Let  us  plant  our  flag  upon  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of 
September,  1815,  and  continue  to  follow  the  line  in  which 
we  have  been  all  united  till  now.  Stretch  out  the  hand 
right  and  left,  saying  with  Ceesar,  He  that  is  not  against 
me  is  with  me.'  Thus  terminated  the  Council,  and  I  had 
the  simplicity  to  think  that  all  differences  would  cease  in 
the  Cabinet.     It  will  soon  be  seen  how  I  was  deceived." 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  had  in  fact,  that  virtue  of  a 
diplomatist,  silence,  which  is  often  the  vice  of  the  politician. 
He  should  have  spoken  out.  Well  pleased,  when  his 
opinion  prevailed,  as  in  the  election  of  President,  he  was 
not  contented  when  those  of  M.  Decazes  triumphed,  as 
they  certainly  seemed  to  do  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  summed  up  by  the  King.     M.  Decazes  proceeded 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  King's  final  decision.  He  gave  the 
word  to  the  Ministeralists  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  result  was  the  election  of  Vice-President  and  Secreta- 
ries, who  far  from  being  of  the  opinion  or  colour  of  M. 
Ravez,  were  completely  Doctrinaires.  One  was  M.  de 
Saint  Aulaire,  father-in-law  of  M.  Decazes. 

Those  of  the  Ministers,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Royalists  to  change  the  electoral 
law,  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  out.  M.  Mole  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  M.  Decazes  as  unfair.  M.  Laine 
agreed  with  him,  as  did  the  Due  de  Richelieu :  all  three, 
with  M.  Pasquier,  sent  in  letters  of  resignation  to  the  King, 
an  example  which  was  speedily  followed  by  M.  Decazes 
himself.     These  resignations  were  written  on  the  21st. 

The  first  act  of  the  King  on  receiving  them  was,  to  re- 
quest that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  should  come  to  him.  His 
Majesty  complained  to  the  Duke  of  the  embarrassment  into 
which  he  was  thrown,  and  the  necessity  in  which  he  was 
placed  of  recurring  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to  whose  Anglican 
and  anti-Russian  leanings  M.  de  Richelieu  was  averse. 
The  ex-Minister  required  a  day  to  consider,  and  having 
consulted  with  his  friends,  returned  a  written  answer  on  the 
23rd,  insisting  not  only  that  M.  Decazes  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  Cabinet,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
either  Naples  or  St.  Petersburgh,  and  should  take  his 
departure  within  a  week.* 

The  proposal  must  have  been  extremely  mortifying  to 
the  King,  whom  it  plainly  accused  of  weakness  towards  a 
personal  favourite,  whose  ascendancy  could  only  be  com- 
bated by  his  exile.  Such  a  demand  recalled  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  indeed  of  those 

,  *  See  Appendix,  for  M.  de  Richelieu's  letter. 
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barbarous  habits,  which  require  the  death  or  exile  of  any 
man  which  has  been  in  power.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
received  this  letter,  the  monarch  also  was  presented  with 
the  addresses  from  the  Chambers.  That  from  the  Peers, 
concocted  by  those  very  men  with  whom  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  had  in  a  manner  plotted,  recommended,  that 
"  acquired  rights,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  Europe,  should 
be  put  under  the  safeguard  of  morals  and  religion."  This 
ambiguous  language  implied  that  the  liberal  party,  to  which 
M.  Decazes  leaned,  were  enemies  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  were  moreover  Bonapartists,  opposed  to  the  Throne,  to 
its  rights  acquired  with  the  Restoration,  and  also  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  would  never 
have  addressed  such  furious  and  liltra-Royalisfc  language  to 
the  King,  if  his  own  Ministers  had  not  encouraged  them. 

Louis  was  indignant.  But  he  saw  in  M.  de  Richelieu 
the  chosen  Minister  of  the  Allied  Powers,  whilst  he  doubted 
the  strength  of  Decazes  against  both  the  Royalists  and  the 
friends  of  Richelieu.  He  therefore  resigned  himself,  like 
a  wise  constitutional  monarch,  to  necessity.  He  called 
Decazes  to  an  interview,  and  shocked  him  greatly  by  the 
severity  of  the  condition,  and  the  exile  imposed  upon  him. 
His  young  wife,  whom  the  King's  kindness  had  procured 
him,  was  in  a  condition  too  delicate  to  travel.  The  King 
and  his  Minister  shed  together  tears  of  friendship  and 
distress.     They  were  not  yet  destined  to  part. 

The  financial  year  at  that  time  closed  on  the  31st  of 
December.  No  Budget  had  been  presented,  or  was  ready 
to  be  presented.  A  vote  of  credit  was  necessary,  and  M. 
Roy  came  forward  to  demand  this  in  the  shape  of  six- 
twelfths  for  six  months.  The  proposal  met  no  encouraging 
reception.      Count  Beugnot  complained,  that  there  were 
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no  accounts.  Other  members  made  objections :  in  fact  it 
was  whispered,  that  a  Eoyalist  Cabinet  was  in  process  of 
formation,  and  that  its  first  act  would  be  to  dissolve  the 
Chambers,  in  order  to  change  the  electoral  law.  Villele 
came  to  the  aid  of  Roy  in  one  of  these  debates,  with  the 
plea  so  singular  in  an  opposition  mouth,  that  the  King's  free 
choice  of  men  and  acts  should  not  be  fettered.  The 
Chamber  was  already  hostile  to  a  Eoyalist  Cabinet,  and  to 
the  principle  of  its  formation — the  change  in  the  electoral 
law.  It  had  indeed  declared  as  much  in  its  address.  This 
aspect  of  the  Chamber,  coupled  with  the  known  inclinations 
of  the  King  not  to  dissolve  it,  or  undo  his  own  work,  and 
that  of  M.  Decazes,  alarmed  first  M.  E,oy,  and  then  M. 
Laine.  Both  saw  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  had  under- 
taken an  important  change,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to 
carry  out ;  and  both  positively  refused  to  join  the  Ministry 
which  he  was  trying  to  form. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  himself  began  to  hesitate.  He 
first  relented  in  his  purpose  of  sending  M.  Decazes  out  of 
the  kingdom.  He  then  asked  Decazes  to  form  a  Ministry ; 
but  of  course  the  latter  said,  or  hinted  to  the  Duke,  that 
he  should  try  first.  The  Duke  did  so,  and  offered  the 
Interior  to  Cuvier,  Justice  to  Simeon,  Finance  to  Mollien, 
a  minister  of  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Marine  to  Villele, 
and  the  War  Department  to  Lauriston.  The  two  latter 
accepted;  but  the  others  refused.  And  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  in  another  letter  to  the  King,  was  obliged  to 
confess  his  inability  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  after  having 
broken  up  the  old  one,  and  gave  in  his  final  resignation.* 

In  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to 
retain  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  the  King  had  held  out 

*  See  Appendix. 
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as  a  threat,  that  if  the  Due  de  Eichelieu  absolutely  de- 
clined, he  should  be  obliged  to  reappoint  M.  de  Talleyrand 
to  be  head  of  a  Ministry.  This  he  knew  would  alarm 
and  influence  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  But 
Richelieu  replied,  were  there  no  other  men  in  the  empire 
except  himself,  and  *  *  *,  as  Talleyrand  was  designated 
in  the  correspondence,  who  were  fit  to  be  Prime  Minister? 
The  King  had  never  seriously  thought  of  Talleyrand.  The 
English  influence,  which  could  alone  have  upheld  or  re- 
commended Talleyrand,  had  been  allowed  to  die  away, 
unexercised  by  Castlereagh  and  Wellington,  wisely  some 
will  say,  honourably  all  must  admit.  To  choose  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  one  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who.  would  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  therefore  the 
first  object  of  the  King  and  of  M.  Decazes^  as  soon  as  the 
refiisal  of  M.  de  Eichelieu  had  made  it  his  turn  to  form 
a  Cabinet.  Richelieu  recommended  a  Marshal,  Marmont 
or  Macdonald,  capable  men  both,  but  either  might  have 
differed  with  or  eclipsed  Decazes.  Since  a  general  officer 
seemed  to  suffice  in  dignity,  they  thought  of  General  the 
Marquis  Dessolles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  rallied 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  who  was  personally  known  to  Alex- 
ander. Count  Nesselrode,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris, 
and  was  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  Dessolles,  approved 
of  it.  The  adherence  of  foreign  Courts  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  a  French  Minister,  especially  to  one  who,  with 
M.  Decazes,  was  determined  on  keeping  the  support  of  the 
semi-Liberals.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  this  year  was 
the  epoch  of  the  break-out  of  revolutionary  sentiments  and 
violence  in  Germany.  The-  people  of  that  country  had 
hitherto  restrained  their  impatience  at  the  complete  breach 
of  every  promise  of  freedom  made  to  them  in  1814.     An 
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effervescence  showed  itself  amongst  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versities, who  had  formed  patriotic  clubs,  which  soon  became 
revolutionary  associations.  Whilst  such  turbulence  me- 
naced beyond  the  Rhine,  it  was  important  that  the  French 
Cabinet  should  not  be  suspected  in  its  cautious  liberalism 
of  favouring  any  great  European  movement;  and  hence 
the  precautions  of  the  King  and  of  M.  Decazes. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1818,  the  new  Ministry  an- 
nounced itself  by  the  appearance  of  the  Baron  Louis  in  the 
Chamber  in  his  old  position  of  Finance  Minister.  M.  de 
Serre  took  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice,  which  he  de- 
served for  his  staunch  support  of  the  electoral  law.  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr  remained  in  the  War  department.  Portal,  a 
merchant  of  Bordeaux,  replaced  Mole  in  the  Marine,  and 
Decazes  assumed  the  Home  Ministry  in  lieu  of  Laine. 
Pasquier  did  not  take  office.  He  probably  did  not  consider 
the  Ministry  a  durable  one.  Decazes  sought  to  appoint 
Mole  ambassador  to  London,  but  the  King  objected,  attri- 
buting to  him  in  a  degree  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Richelieu. 
The  defeat  of  the  Minister's  projects,  and  his  consequent 
resignation,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  mortification  and 
disappointment  to  the  Royalists.  In  the  Chamber,  divers 
proposals  were  made  for  bestowing  upon  him  a  national 
recompense ;  and  one  of  these  gave  rise  later  to  one  of 
the  bitterest  questions  of  dispute  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  The  proposal  was  to  bestow  an  estate  upon 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  be  erected  into  a  majorat ;  in  other 
words,  settled  in  entail  upon  the  eldest  of  the  family  wear- 
ing the  title.  This  corresponded  with  one  of  the  well- 
known  projects  of  the  Duke  himself  when  Minister,  which 
was  to  establish  majorats  for  the  Peers,  and  so  render  landed 
and  entailed  property  requisite  for  each.      No  proposal 
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could  be  more  odious  to  the  French,  or  calculatied  to  excite 
such  fierce  animosity.  It  was  considered  a  far  greater 
outrage  upon  liberty  and  equality,  than  altering  the  law  of 
election,  and  was  attacked  as  a  far  more  flagrant  and  un- 
pardonable breach  of  the  Charter. 

M.  Decazes,  now  clothed  with  the  responsibilities  of 
Prime  Minister,  though  not  the  name,  applied  his  mind 
strenuously  to  the  difficult  task  of  conciliating  and  satisfy- 
ing the  liberal  party.  He  determined  to  make  to  that 
great  party  two  great  concessions,  one  a  law  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  other  a  law  regulating  and  admitting  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  also  determined  to  meet  M.  de 
Villele's  continued  reproaches  of  the  country  being  left 
without  provincial  or  municipal  liberties  and  institutions. 
M.  Guizot,  to  whom  was  intrusted  that  direction  in  the 
Home  Office  which  embraced  these  departments,  under- 
took to  draw  up  this  law.  M.  Villemain,  another  professor 
of  equal  celebrity,  was  charged  in  the  same  ministerial 
department  with  all  that  related  to  the  public  press.  M. 
de  Serre  had  been  preferred  as  Minister  of  Justice  for  his 
oratorical  and  other  talents.  One  of  the  principles  of  the 
Decazes  ministry  was  to  enlist  and  employ  all  the  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  or  promise,  who  would  consent  to 
trust  to  his  fortunes  and  follow  his  lead. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  French  ministerial  ma- 
nagement is  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  dismissal 
of  the  host  of  those  who  hold  place  or  commission.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice  have  each  a  legion 
of  agents  throughout  the  provinces,  as  prefects,  judges, 
commissioners,  procureurs,  whose  spirit  serves  as  influence 
and  example.  These  were  now  appointed  for  their  liberal 
tendencies.     The  War  Oflice  was  managed  in  the  same 
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spirit.  But  what  more  than  all  else  excited  the  clamour 
of  the  ultra- Royalists  was  the  mitigation  of  the  decrees  of 
banishment  past  against  the  surviving  members  of  the 
National  Convention.  The  King  cordially  joined  in  this 
act  of  clemency,  and  permitted  even  the  regicides,  Tallien 
and  Cambac^res,  to  return  to  France. 

The  change  of  ministry,  the  agitation  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  unprepared  state  of  policy  after  it  allowed  the  two  first 
months  of  the  session  to  pass  away  in  idleness.  The 
columns  of  the  journals,  void  of  parliamentary  debates, 
were  filled  with  reports  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  those 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Fualdes.  The  political  truce 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  Chamber  of:  Peers,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  having  given  its  full  adherence  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  new  ministry  on  the 
principle  of  a  change  in  the  electoral  law,  now  undertook 
to  follow  out  their  plan,  and  avenge  M.  de  Richelieu  fallen, 
since  they  could  not  support  him  in  power.  On  the  20th 
of  February  the  Marquis  Barthelemy  made  a  motion  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  electoral  colleges.  Not  one- 
third  of  the  electors,  he  said,  had  taken  part  in  the  votes 
on  the  last  occasion.  The  taxes  being  now  paid  by 
twelfths,  a  great  many  were  able  to  get  themselves  in- 
scribed on  the  electoral  list  by  the  payment  of  one-twelfth, 
as  indicative  of  an  annual  amount  of  taxes,  which  in 
reality  they  never  paid.  Hence  the  electoral  franchise  was 
usurped  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  fact  of  considering  the 
patent  duty  as  a  direct  contribution  also  admitted  shop- 
keepers to  vote,  which  was  another  usurpation,  electoral 
rights,  according  to  the  Marquis,  being  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  owners  of  land  and  houses.  The  debates  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  were  hitherto  secret.     On  this  occasion 
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every  peer  sent  his  speech  to  the  journals.  Count  Lan- 
juinais  was  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Ministers. 
He  denounced  the  plot  which  had  been  hatched  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  against  a  popular  law  of  election.  The  machi- 
nations of  the  Royalists  throughout  France,  especially  in 
the  west,  where  they  were  arming  and  forming  secret  socie- 
ties, bespoke  the  determination  to  bring  back  by  force  upon 
the  nation  a  retrograde  Government,  even  at  the  risk  of 
civil  war.  M.  deFontanes  was  one  of  those  who  developed 
most  powerfiiUy  the  dangers  of  the  present  law,  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  second  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  said,  of  a 
minister  possessed  of  great  talents,  free  from  scruples,  and  the 
implicit  confidence  of  the  King,  might  cause  whom  he 
pleased  to  be  elected,  by  the  fraudulent  payment  of  voters' 
contributions,  or  by  the  Government.  Napoleon,  he  said, 
had  considered  no  electoral  body  safe,  except  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  who  though  not  imperialists  must  ever 
be  against  revolution.  M.  Decazes,  who  had  been  created 
a  peer,  spoke  in  a  tone  and  with  expressions  far  more  abso^ 
lute  than  pleased  the  noble  House.  He  represented  the 
electoral  law  as  something  fixed  and  definitive,  and  as  one 
the  modification  of  which  was  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  friends  of  the  Count  d'Artois  replied  by 
almost  a  tumult  of  disapprobation ;  and  by  a  large  majority 
the  Chamber  set  aside  the  order  of  the  day,  and  voted  for 
taking  the  motion  into  consideration. 

The  next  day  M,  Laffitte  developed  a  counter  proposi- 
tion in  the  Lower  Chamber.  "  What  an  absurdity,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  to  consider  as  too  democratic  a  law  which, 
out  of  29  millions  of  individuals,  confers  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  100,000 !  But  the  would-be  aristocracy  revolts 
against  industry  having  any  influence  in  elections.     They 
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would  have  this  monopolized  by  the  landed  interest. 
Industry,  the  daughter  of  Freedom,  protects  its  parent. 
Industry  and  Liberty  progress  and  decline  together ;  and 
hence  the  enemies  of  the  one  attack  the  other."  LafEtte 
proposed  an  address  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  that  electoral 
law  which  the  Peers  denounced. 

Menaced  by  the  majority  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  M. 
Decazes  lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  the  King  to  break 
this  majority,  by  restoring  to  their  rank  the  Peers  removed 
from  the  Chamber  by  Prince  Talleyrand  on  the  King's 
return  in  1815.    The  King  hesitated ;  he  preferred  making 
fresh  nominations ;  and  even  this  appeared  to  him  an  ex- 
treme and  regretable  necessity.    General  Dessolles  declared 
firmly,  that  there  was  no  alternative,  except  either  to  over- 
come the  Peers'  majority  by  a  creation,  or  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet  of  the  ultra-Koyalists.     Louis  still  hesitated,  when 
two  circumstances   occurred  which  kindled   his  ire,  and 
precipitated,  in  warranting,  his  resolution.     The  first  was 
the  rejection  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  of  the  new  law 
changing  the  period  of  the  financial  year.     The  inconve- 
nience of  its  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Chambers'  sitting,  had  lately  been  felt. 
The  law  remedying  it  was  no  party  measure;  yet  the 
Peers,  naming  a  Commission  to  draw  up  a  hurried  report, 
proceeded  at  once  to  reject  it :  thus  exercising  their  power 
peremptorily  on  questions  which  exclusively  concerned  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  upon  which  it  held  an  opinion 
decidedly  the  reverse.     The  other  was  a  motion,  made  by 
Count  Castellane,  to  repeal  the  law  against  seditious  cries, 
personally  outraging  the  monarch.     The  King  consented 
to  name  a  large  batch  of  peers.     M.  Decazes  presented 
him  with  a  list  of  seventy.     Most  of  those  excluded  by 
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Prince  Talleyrand  were  reinstated.  Six  of  the  Marshals 
hitherto  excluded,  Suchet,  Mortier,  Davoust,  Jourdan, 
Moncey,  and  Lefebvre  were  of  the  number,  as  were  Count 
Becker,  Belliard,  Claparede,  Dejean,  Latour  Maubourg, 
Rapp,  Admirals  Truguet  and  Verhuel.  Amongst  the 
civilians  were  the  names  of  David,  Chaptal,  MoUien, 
Lacepede,  De  Barante,  D'Argout,  Portalis,  all  notabilities 
of  imperial  origin.  The  King  added  one  or  two  names  to 
this  Bonaparte  list,  and  smilingly  observed  to  M.  Decazes,  it 
was  in  order  that  there  might  be  some  of  the  King's  friends 
amongst  the  Ministers'  partizans.  Of  those  ejected  in  1815, 
Louis  would  not  sanction  the  readmission  of  either  the 
Due  de  Praslin  or  the  Count  de  Segur.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  urge  against  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  who,  sons  of  the  people,  had  risen  to  eminence, 
whilst  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  under  eclipse ;  but  re- 
presentatives of  ancient  families  and  of  names  historic 
under  the  old  monarchy,  who  had  been  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  such  men  Louis  XVIII.  could  not  forgive 
for  having  taken  posts  in  the  court  of  the  usurper.  By  the 
new  creation  the  number  of  Peers  was  augmented  from 
208  to  270, 

When  this  motion,  carried  in  the  Peers  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  electoral  law,  came  regularly  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  imprudent  argument,  made  use 
of  by  M.  de  Villele,  gave  rise  to  a  tumultuous  and  indig- 
nant scene,  not  favourable  to  the  Royalists.  M.  de  Villele 
objected,  that  under  the  present  law  it  was  in  the  minister's 
power  to  create  a  number  of  fictitious  votes  ;  for  instance, 
said  the  orator,  there  is  the  department  of  the  Gard,  which 
counted  but  991  electors  in  1817,  and  which  in  1818  was 
suddenly  augmented  to   1598.      M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  the 
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sitting  deputy,  said  that  he  had  been  elected  by  upwards 
of  one  thousand  votes ;  but  he  admitted,  that  the  increased 
number  of  electors  who  came  to  vote  at  Nismes,  did  so 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Prefect,  Count  d'Argout. 
The  eflforts  of  this  functionary  were  directed  to  assuiing 
the  Protestant  electors,  that  they  might  come  and  vote 
freely,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  assassination.  Pre- 
vious to  the  elections  of  1815  thirteen  Protestant  electors 
had  been  massacred  at  Nismes,  and  their  brethren  had 
fled  to  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  did  not  venture 
to  give  any  fresh  votes  till  the  last  election.  The  assassins 
of  1815  had  never  been  punished,  and  naturally  the  Pro- 
testant electors  could  not  deem  themselves  secure.  The 
reply  was  crushing  to  M.  de  Villele,  who  ventured  to  ask 
why  the  assassins  had  not  been  punished  by  the  Govern- 
ment? To  this  the  rejoinder  was  still  more  crushing. 
The  Government  of  the  day  consisted  of  M.  de  Villele's 
friends,  who  would  not  allow  M.  d'Argenson  even  to  allude 
to  the  subject  in  the  Chamber. 

In  the  discussion,  which  continued  on  the  subject  of 
electoral  law,  M.  Eoyer  Collard  with  great  lucidity  and 
force  explained  the  nature  and  condition  of  such  a  law, 
which  both  sides  perverted  and  misunderstood.  Eoyalists 
and  Ministers  openly  avowed  their  desire  of  an  electoral 
law,  which  would  of  itself  influence  the  elections,  and  either 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  magnates,  or  in 
those  of  Government,  The  electoral  law,  instead  of  doing 
either,  should  be  merely  the  medium  to  make  known  the 
prevailing  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  country.  The 
fault  found  at  that  moment  with  the  electoral  law  was,  that 
it  resulted  in  a  middle-class  opinion  being  powerful  in 
Parliament,  not  altogether  dominant,  but  strong  enough  to 
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enable  wise  ministers  to  introduce  laws,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  govern  or  to  satisfy  the  middle  class.  This  was 
the  great  excellence  of  the  law,  which  was  nevertheless  on 
this  very  account  denounced  as  democracy. 

Laine's  opinion  was  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  present  law,  direct  election,  and  the  franchise  limited 
to  payers  of  300  francs,  should  be  preserved,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  elections  taking  place  in  the  chief  towns  and 
in  one  college,  which  annulled  local  influence.  M.  Decazes, 
in  reply,  made  the  fullest  and  most  eloquent  defence  both 
of  the  principles  of  the  bill  and  of  the  elections  taking  place 
in  chief  towns.  There,  he  said,  were  concentrated  intelli- 
gence and  wealth.  There  were  felt  and  exercised  the 
influence  of  large  proprietors,  but  checked  by  the  influence 
and  intelligence  of  Government  functionaries  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  of  the  State. 
There,  moreover,  were  agglomerated  manufacturing  inte- 
rests and  commercial  ones.  The  influence  of  the  true 
aristocracy,  that  of  the  mingled  aristocracy  not  merely  of 
birth  and  acres,  but  of  all  kinds  of  wealth  and  influence, 
were  felt,  and  whoever  would  set  up  any  other  aristocracy 
or  build  power  upon  it,  would  fail  in  the  end  and  perish 
with  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Law  of  Ministerial 
Eesponsibility  equalled  in  importance  that  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.  In  a  country  like  France,  where  commotion 
and  conspiracies  so  often  occurred  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  or  to  demand  extraordinary  power,  a  law 
rendering  the  accusation  of  Ministers  regular  and  facile, 
seemed  likely  to  reconcile  to  this  law  of  exception  which 
were  so  continually  holding  constitutional  rights  in  sus- 
pense.    Ministerial  responsibility,  however,  in  a  country 
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of  coups-d'etdt  and  popular  tumult  lies  in  events,  not  in 
laws.  In  any  circumstances  under  which  a  Government 
is  liable  to  formal  accusation,  the  people  are  never  likely 
to  await  parliamentary  or  legal  procedure.  A  law  of 
ministerial  responsibility  in  France,  and  indeed  in  most 
countries,  is  an  idle  effort  of  legislative  ingenuity. 

A  law  granting  or  regulating  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  far  more  practical  and  important.  The  preparation 
of  the  law  or  laws,  for  it  was  divided  into  three  projects, 
was  intrusted  to  M.  De  Serre.  He  prefaced  this  announce- 
ment by  the  doctrine,  that  the  press  was  a  mere  instrument, 
a  facility  for  making  known  opinions,  that  the  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  which  it  might  be  guilty  of  were  those 
already  foreseen  and  marked  in  the  Code.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  apply  the  punishment  allotted  to  such 
offences  to  the  right  person.  The  proposed  law  first 
established  that  to  provoke  to  a  crime  is  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  it.  The  provocation,  followed  by  no  effect,  was  punished 
with  shorter  imprisonment  and  lesser  fine.  Seditious 
cries,  the  wearing  rebellious  colours,  degrading  the  royal 
symbols,  attacking  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Chamber, 
were  considered  provocations.  Outrages  on  public  mora- 
lity and  religion  were  subjected  to  penalty;  offences 
against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  against  the  royal 
family,  members  of  the  Chamber,  or  foreign  sovereigns. 
Defamation  affecting  the  honour  or  consideration  of  any 
person  was  visited  by  a  gradation  of  penalties,  that  against 
public  functionaries  or  foreign  ambassadors  especially 
marked.  The  most  important  of  these  laws  was  the 
last,  which  freed  the  journals  from  the  censorship  or  the 
necessity  of  royal  authorization,  but  obliged  them  to 
furnish    security,    10,000    francs    rentes,    capital    to    the 
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amount  of  £400  a-year  interest,  leaving  them  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribunals  and  the  laws  affecting  other  publi- 
cations. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  connected  laws  the  orators  on 
either  side  did  not  perceive  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
daily  press  rendered  any  legislation  about  other  kinds  of 
publications  comparatively  unimportant.  Hitherto  the 
publication,  seizure,  prosecution,  and  confiscation  of  books 
and  pamphlets  formed  the  chief  consideration,  for  to  this 
mode  of  making  known  their  opinions  parties  of  influence 
and  writers  of  talent  had  recourse.  From  the  moment 
the  press  was  thrown  open  and  the  censorship  abolished, 
the  daily  journals,  especially  in  a  country  where  there  is  so 
much  impatience  and  so  short  a  memory  as  the  French 
have,  must  necessarily  absorb  and  replace  all  other  modes 
of  printed  discussion  and  attack. 

The  first  objection  urged  against  the  proposed  law  was 
the  heavy  penalties  inflicted  upon  outrages  against  public 
morality.  Benjamin  Constant,  newly  elected  a  Deputy, 
made  himself  the  organ  of  these  objections,  which  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  vagueness  of  the  term.  The 
ultra-Royalists,  however,  widened  the  dissension  by  insisting 
on  extending  the  penalties  to  outrages  against  religion. 
The  good  sense  and  liberalism  of  the  Chamber,  together 
with  its  fear  lest  such  a  law  should  be  made  the  instrument 
of  intolerance  or  persecution,  were  shown  in  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment  by  200  against  91  votes.  How  far  the 
jury  should  be  employed  in  the  judgment  of  the  offences  of 
the  press  was  this  year,  as  the  last,  a  fertile  subject  of  de- 
bate. It  was  decided  that  all  libels  against  individuals 
should  be  tried  by  judges  alone,  and  juries  only  admitted 
when  public  interests  or  establishments  were  attacked. 
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The  admission  of  the  public  in  the  character  of  jury- 
men, to  participate  in  judicial  functions,  was  one  of  the 
principles  which  the  bureaucracy,  or  host  of  employes,  in 
France,  most  cordially  disliked.  The  reproach  made  to 
M.  Decazes  and  his  system  of  government  was,  that  it  was 
chiefly  founded  on  the  support  of  ministerial  functionaries ; 
yet  in  this  law  the  interests  and  cherished  ideas  of  the 
functionary  class  were  largely  and  liberally  set  aside.  In 
the  question  of  defamation  or  libel,  the  proof  of  the  accu- 
sation was  not  admitted  to  be  pleaded,  except  in  the  case 
of  public  functionaries.  This  produced  on  their  part  the 
strongest  opposition.  The  functionary  class  had  unfortu- 
nately, but  unavoidably,  served  two  or  three  dynasties  and 
kiiids  of  government  within  a  short  lapse  of  years,  and 
had  probably  showed  zeal  in  support  of  all  successively. 
To  reproach  them  with  such  acts,  or  to  publish  an  account  of 
them,  was  clearly  a  libel,  tending  to  injure  and  depreciate 
their  character.  Proof  being  admitted  in  alleviation  of  the 
libel  or  support  of  it,  the  courts  of  justice  might  be  made 
the  media  and  instruments  of  such  libels.  On  the  other 
hand,  Royer  CoUard  urged  that  to  consider  truth  a  libel 
was  to  close  up  the  book  of  history. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  government,"  said  that  orator, 
"  that  history  and  posterity  commence  for  us  each  day. 
And  present  posterity,  if  one  may  be  permitted  so  to 
speak,  is  a  tribunal  more  severe  than  the  real  posterity ; 
for  contemporaries  in  their  judgments  take  no  account  of 
obstacles,  or  diflSculties,  or  irresistible  motives.  But  we 
must  accept  both  posterity  and  history.  We  can  escape 
from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  prevent  writers  from  raking  in  those  chronicles 
in  which  the  acts  of  the  last  thirty  years  are  preserved 
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and  recorded.  To  seal  up  such  a  past  from  the  eyes  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  present  age  would  not  be  possible." 
The  Chamber  voted  in  the  liberal  sense  to  allow  proof, 
and  leave  the  judgment  to  the  jury. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  this  debate  upon 
the  press,  was  the  quarrel,  and  the  mutually  angry  feeling, 
which  a  few  words  produced  between  M.  De  Serre  and 
the  Royalists.  De  Serre  was  a  man  who,  like  Chateau- 
briand, thought  that  ardent  Liberalism  and  ardent  Royalism 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  and  ally  in  the  same  person. 
As  to  the  Minister  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  law 
liberating  the  press,  he  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
Royalists.  Immunity  was  demanded  for  all  opinions 
uttered  by  members  of  the  Chamber  in  debates.  The 
Royalists  disputed  the  justice  of  this  immunity :  in  reply 
De  Serre  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  majority  of  all 
representative  and  deliberating  assemblies  was  moderate, 
sensible,  and  healthy. 

"  The  Convention,  for  example !"  exclaimed  La  Bour- 
donnais,  with  a  sneer. 

"Ay,  even  the  Convention,"  rejoined  De  Serre.  "If 
the  majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  never  gone  to 
the  vote  under  the  influence  of  personal  fears,  the  crime 
of  regicide  would  not  have  been  committed." 

The  broad  assertion  of  the  sanity  of  the  Convention 
shocked  the  Royalists  and  delighted  the  Liberals  too 
much  for  either  of  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
subsequent  exclamation.  The  latter  was  forgotten,  the 
vindication  of  the  Convention  remembered,  and  De  Serre 
was  henceforth  looked  upon  by  the  Royalists  as  a  Jacobin. 
They  abhorred  the  laws  of  the  press,  as  emanating  frOto 
him,  as  much  as  because  it  set  free  that  power  which  was 
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most  antagonistic  to  them.  But  indeed  this  was  not  the 
first  quarrel  of  the  Royalists  with  De  Serre.  The  enmity- 
was  already  declared  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Chamber. 

Instead  of  prudently  contenting  himself  with  making  one 
side  of  the  political  world  his  enemies,  and  striving  to 
counterbalance  these  by  conciliating  the  others,  De  Serre, 
with  all  the  flightiness  and  self-confidence  of  genius, 
imagined  he  could  hold  a  secure  position  between  them, 
and  that  by  offending  the  Liberal  party  in  the  same  session 
in  which  he  outraged  the  Royalists,  he  should  show  his 
impartiality.  A  discussion  happened  to  arise  about  the 
exiles.  The  King  and  the  Government  had  shown  every 
desire  to  allow  almost  all  to  return.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
heat  of  discussion,  De  Serre,  as  Minister  of  Justice,  reply- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  Liberals,  declared  that  Govern- 
ment would  prove  clement  and  generous  to  all,  except  those 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  regicide.  Whoever  asked  restora- 
tion for  them — he  would  reply,  "  Never."  The  word  was 
emphatic,  but  not  true,  for  many  regicides  had  been  par- 
doned. Fouche  had  been  the  King's  Minister,  Cambac^res 
was  but  the  other  day  recalled  by  this  very  Government. 
But  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  oratorical  word  jamais,  De  Serre 
dealt  the  Liberals  the  defiance.  So  seriously  was  it  taken, 
and  so  important  its  effect,  that  the  marked  separation 
of  the  Liberals  from  the  Ministry  of  M.  Decazes  dated 
from  it. 

It  was  ungenerous  of  the  Liberals  thus  to  resent  the  mere 
errors  of  tongue  and  temper  of  men,  who  were  advancing 
their  cause,  undermining  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
ultra-Royalists,  and  in  truth  sacrificing  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  reactionary  party.     Whilst  the  Liberals 
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made  the  utmost  use  of  the  press,  and  were  anxious  to 
defend  its  freedom,  in  order  to  employ  it  more  efficiently, 
the  ultra-Royalists  and  clerical  party  were  striving,  appeal- 
ing to,  and  seeking  to  revive  the  old  fanaticism  of  French- 
men. For  this  purpose,  they  made  use  of  the  clergy, 
and  got  up  missionaries  to  proceed  to  the  difterent  depart- 
ments, and  preach  the  necessity  of  resuscitating  the  old 
monarchic  and  religious  principles  of  the  last  century. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  authorities  could  resist 
openly  a  movement  to  all  appearance  strictly  religious,  and, 
at  all  events,  patronized  by  that  portion  of  the  royal  family 
in  which  lay  the  prospect  of  succession.  The  consequence 
was,  that  many  Prefects  welcomed  these  missionaries  in  the 
provincial  capitals  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  thus  gave 
the  sanction  of  the  King  and  Government  to  their  denun- 
ciators. Had  this  preaching  been  confined  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  religious  feeling,  the  amendment  of  moral  conduct, 
the  inculcation  of  even  dogmas,  it  might  have  been  salutary, 
and  could  not  have  been  offensive.  But  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  these  preachers  were  altogether  political.  The 
first  object  in  each  district  was  to  make  the  pious  inhabit- 
ants do  penance,  and  perform  expiations  for  the  sins  of  the 
Revolution,  not  merely  for  its  crimes,  but  for  its  benefits. 
Thus  the  Liberals  of  the  day,  who  were  partizans  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  were  of  course  confounded,  in  the 
ravings  of  these  ignorant  and  fanatic  monks,  with  the  pro- 
clairaers  of  the  sans  culotte  Republic,  and  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  of  Reason.  Where  the  Royalists  were  in  force, 
it  was  merely  left  for  the  Liberals  to  bow  their  heads; 
where  the  Liberals  formed  the  majority,  as  at  Brest,  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  restrain  themselves  and  the 
citizens  from  rising  to    expel   the  missionaries  by  force. 
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The  authorities  were  obliged,  indeed,  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
preserve  peace.      For  this  act,  however,  they  incurred  the , 
displeasure  of  the  Minister,  who  deprived  them  of  their 
places,  fearing  the  charge  of  conspiracy  directed  against 
themselves. 

The  ministerial  system  of  placing  the  Government  on  a 
fixed  point  between  the  two  great  and  opposite  parties,  and 
balancing  one  against  the  other,  however  feasible  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  metro- 
polis, was  almost  from  the  first  impracticable  in  the  pro- 
vinces.     There   people   knew  no   medium.      Either   the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy  completely  predominated, 
and  in  that  case  the  Prefect  could  only  withstand  them  by 
calling  to  his  aid  the  partizans  of  Imperialism  or  the  Re- 
volution.     But,  then,  it  was  not  moderation ;  it  was  the 
other  extreme  which   triumphed.      Thus   it  was   in    La 
Vendee  and  Le  Mans,  the  Government  authorities  having 
rallied  the  revolutionary  purchasers  of  national  property  to 
oppose  the  clergy  and  the  ultra-Royalists,  men  of  extreme 
opinions,   like   Manuel  and  Lafayette,  were  returned  as 
Deputies,  who  gave  as  much  trouble  to  Ministers  as  the 
most  ardent  Royalists.     It  was  the  same  in  districts  where 
the   interests   of   the    Revolution    and    its    changes   pre- 
dominated.    At  first,  moderate  men  were  chosen,  but  as 
parties  became  exacerbated,  and  they  were  rendered  more 
so  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  allowed  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  leniency  of  a  more  liberal  administration,  none  but 
extreme  partizans  were  popular  or  successful,     A  middle 
party  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  form  or  sustain  at  the  first 
uprise  of  constitutional  Government,  when  politicians  rush 
forth  with  the  vehemence  of  youth  and  inexperience,  each 
confident   and  enthusiastic  to  achieve   great  things,    and 
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scorning  either  to  conciliate  foes,  or  be  turned  aside  by  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  only  when  extreme  parties  have  been 
allowed  to  indulge  in  their  onward  course,  when  they  have 
wielded  power  for  a  time,  and  misused  it,  when  they  be- 
come somewhat  disenchanted  with  power,  and  the  people 
with  the  mismanagement  of  it,  that  their  moderate  men 
have  a  chance  of  being  listened  to,  and  of  exercising  whole- 
some influence.  Really  moderate  men  were,  indeed,  sent 
to  the  Chamber  in  the  iirst  elections  after  the  electoral  law 
of  Decazes,  but  it  was  as  liberals,  not  as  moderates,  as  men 
of  talent,  not  of  compromise.  As  their  wisdom  and 
prudence  became  more  apparent,  they  were  less  and  less 
prized ;  and  instead  of  a  middle,  or  tiers  parti,  or  Doctri- 
naire party  gaining  ground,  as  was  the  dream  and  the 
effort  of  Decazes,  they  daily  lost,  the  Minister,  as  well  as 
the  several  political  persons  he  rallied  to  him,  having,  in- 
deed, to  fall  off  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  their 
hopes  or  their  fears,  their  confidence  or  their  disappoinfr- 
ment  predominated. 

Another  circumstance  which  militated  in  favour  of 
extreme  parties,  and  discredited  that  middle  and  parlia- 
mentfu-y  party  of  Decazes  and  the  Doctrinaires,  was  the 
narrowness  of  the  Constitution  and  the  franchise,  which 
left  such  numbers,  such  interests,  such  intelligence  unre- 
presented :  thus  the  battle  between  parties  and  principles, 
instead  of  being  fought  in  the  Chambers,  was  waged  in  the 
wide  field  of  die  public,  each  side  enlisting  not  the  most 
steady  or  desirable  partizans,  but  the  most  vehement  and 
interested  ones.  Thus  the  ultra-Royalists  engaged  the 
more  monkish  of  the  clergy  in  their  crusade  against  the 
men  and  things  of  the  Revolution,  whilst  the  Constitution- 
alists, in  self-defence,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  and  summon 
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to  their  aid  the  inveteracy  of  the  Bonapartists.  Whilst 
one  side  was  stigmatized  as  Jesuit,  the  other  was  denounced 
as  Jacobin,  and  names  and  reproaches  were  bandied  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  blind  and  unmeaning  vehemence 
which  portended  civil  war. 

The  emancipation  of  the  press  opened  another  field  of 
contest,  more  safe  than  all  others,  as  soon  as  the  public 
became  accustomed  to  witness  it,  and  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  exaggeration  and  passion  of  publicity.  But  in 
the  first  months  of  its  emancipation,  the  different  organs  of 
the  press  had  the  effect  of  so  many  whirlwinds,  agitating 
and  convulsing  opinions,  raising  clouds  and  storms  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  anything  like  a  directing  hand  was 
unfelt,  a  calm  judgment  impossible.  Each  extreme  forth- 
with established  its  organ  of  the  press,  daily  and  monthly, 
not  intrusted  to  the  professed  journalist,  as  is  the  case 
where  freedom  of  the  press  has  long  existed.  But  the  best 
intellects  and  the  highest  personages  of  either  party  now 
seized  the  pen  to  vituperate  and  denounce  each  other,  and 
to  bring  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  experience  to  embitter 
the  questions  which  divided  them.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes, these  Koyalist  and  popular  organs,  the  Ministers 
launched  one  or  two  ministerial  prints,  circumspect  and 
timid,  rational  and  deprecatory.  But  their  voice  was  un- 
heard and  their  timidity  bemocked,  amidst  the  louder 
passions  on  either  side  -,  and  M.  Decazes  and  his  Cabinet, 
instead  of  remaining  the  arbiters  of  contending  parties,  be- 
came the  object  of  their  combined  raillery  and  rival  sport. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

tNSUREECTIONAEY  SPIRIT  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE  —  ELECTION  OP 
GRISGOIRE — DECAZES  PREPARES  TO  RENDER  ELECTORAL  LAW 
LESS  LIBERAL — THREE  MINISTERS  RESIGN — ASSASSINATION  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  BERRI — ITS  CONSEQUENCES — FALL  OF  DECAZES. 

Periods  occur  in  history,  when  the  popular  mind,  which 
in  general  flows  like  a  deep  but  calm  river  in  its  accus- 
tomed channel,  of  a  sudden  rises  to  overflow  its  banks, 
spreading  itself  over  the  country  far  and  wide,  suspending 
labour,  destroying  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  precluding 
all  other  cares  and  thoughts  so  long  as  the  inundation  lasts. 
The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Reforma- 
tion, commencing  amongst  the  civic  and  urban  classes, 
spread  to  the  lower,  and  aroused  them,  first  to  agitation 
and  then  to  arms  throughout  the  extent  of  Europe,  was 
one  of  these  epochs.  The  defective  state  of  publicity  and 
communications  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  universal 
and  simultaneous  recognition  of  the  new  principle.  The 
great  want  of  religious  emancipation  overcame  such  ob- 
stacles ;  but  each  country  awakened  at  difierent  intervals, 
and  made  separate  efforts,  so  that  whilst  some  succeeded 
others  succumbed. 

Seventeen   hundred   and    eighty-nine   was   an   isolated 
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movement  of  the  French,  produced  by  causes  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  extending  rather  by  imitation,  pro- 
pagandism,  and  arms,  than  by  simultaneous  impulse.  The 
reaction  against  Napoleon  was  far  more  general,  and 
formed  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  which,  however,  soon 
attained  its  immediate  aim.  The  means  of  achieving  it 
had  been  a  general  appeal  to  popular  feelings  and  to 
popular  force,  so  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society  throughout  Europe  were  roused  from  their  wonted 
torpor,  from  their  life  of  necessities  and  habits,  to  feel  new 
wants,  new  pride,  new  aspirations,  and  to  entertain  new 
ideas.  England,  the  great  motive  power  of  the  day,  had 
galvanized  all  Europe  by  its  indomitable  spirit,  and  its 
inexhaustible  wealth.  It  filled  nations,  as  well  as  kings, 
with  envy;  and  whilst  it  prompted  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  princes  in  their  congresses  to  promise  constitutions 
to  their  subjects,  and  try  the  experiment  of  freedom,  as 
a  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  themselves  more  than  as 
that  of  happiness  to  their  people,  the  people  themselves 
came  to  entertain  ideas  of  their  rights,  as  well  as  of  their 
power  and  resources,  very  incompatible  with  old  con- 
tinental forms  of  Government. 

Had  Sovereigns  and  Governments  come  forward  fairly,  as 
they  promised,  and  as  they  at  first  intended,  to  meet  these 
popular  expectations  and  demands,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  solid  construction  and  working  of  constitu- 
tional systems,  especially  in  Germany,  where  education 
was  so  universal,  and  the  civic  class  so  developed,  without 
any  of  those  dangerous  agglomerations  of  the  working 
classes,  which  render  Paris  and  other  cities  so  inflammable. 
But  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  character  all  torpor  and 
hesitation.      The  liberal  influence  of  Stein  died  away,  and 
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Hardenberg,  the  veteran  minister,  shrunk  from  the  blunder 
of  Talleyrand,  who  introduced  a  system  of  Government 
which  inevitably  set  him  aside.  The  King  of  Prussia's 
solemn  promise  of  a  constitution,  made  to  the  most  en- 
lightened part  of  Germany,  he  knew  not  how  either  to 
keep  or  to  break,  and  the  consequence  was  universal  discon- 
tent. At  the  same  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  war  had  not 
died  away.  The  strong  hands  and  wills  which  had  swept 
the  French  from  the  plains  of  North  Germany,  and  broken 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
manacles  from  Frederic  William.  As  there  were  none,  or 
insufficient  means  for  venting  these  sentiments,  secret 
societies  were  naturally  formed.  The  universities  of 
Germany  have  been  ever  free  from  the  interference  of  the 
police.  The  professors  there  were  the  sole  magistrates. 
As  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany  collected  in  these 
Universities,  there  was,  of  course,  greater  scope  and 
freedom  for  association,  founded  on  political  discontent. 
A  member  of  one  of  these  associations,  a  young  student  of 
the  name  of  Sand,  pursuing  his  education  at  Jena,  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deed  for  liberty.  The 
celebrated  Kotzebue,  dramatist'  and  writer,  resided  at  the 
time  at  Manheim,  on  a  pension  given  by  the  Court  of 
Russia,  in  return  for  which  he  no  doubt  sent  reports  to 
St.  Petersburgh  of  the  state  of  things,  such  as  he  could 
observe  them  in  Germany.  These  means  of  livelihood, 
this  subserviency  to  foreign  despotism,  however  enlight- 
ened, appeared  to  Sand's  imagination,  treason  worthy  of 
death.  He  also  saw  glory  as  well  as  duty  in  being  the 
executioner.  He,  therefore,  repaired  to  Manheim,  ob- 
tained entrance  to  Kotzebue 's  abode,  handed  a  paper  to 
his  victim,  on  which  was  written   "  Sentence  of  Death," 
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and  at  the  same  moment  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
Sand  immediately  after  rushed  forth  into  the  street  of 
quiet  Manheim,  and  avowed  the  murder,  with  the  excla- 
mation of  Vivat  Teutonia  I 

This  foolish  and  gratuitous  crime,  followed  by  another 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  upon  another  functionary,  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  alarming  state  of 
Europe.  In  Paris,  the  students  of  the  schools  of  law 
gave  turbulent  proofs  in  the  popularity  with  which  they 
surrounded  M.  Bavoux,  one  of  their  professors,  that  they 
were  animated  by  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  their 
German  contemporaries.  In  Spain,  the  indignation 
against  king  and  priesthood  was  threatening  an  outburst, 
which  was  realized  in  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Cadiz  on 
the  1st  of  January  following.  The  state  of  Italy  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  several  of  its  kingdoms  subsequently 
imitating  the  example  of  Spain.  Even  in  England  the 
reign  of  the  Tories  was  disturbed  by  conspiracy  and  sedi- 
tion, and  by  a  general  and  menacing  league  of  the  working 
classes  against  their  superiors,  so  that  even  in  the  classic 
land  of  modern  liberty  the  great  constitutional  guarantees 
were  in  the  act  of  being  sus'pended. 

Nor  was  St.  Petersburgh  itself  untroubled.  Until  the 
year  1819  the  Emperor  Alexander  remained  consistent 
in  his  ideas  of  liberalism.  He  had  given  a  constitution  to 
Poland  and  opened  its  parliament.  He  proposed  sepa- 
rating from  Eussia  the  old  Polish  provinces,  in  order  to 
restore  undiminished  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 
These  acts  and  threats  had  created,  even  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
an  ultra-Russian  and  autocratic  party,  opposed  to  Poland, 
its  freedom  and  independence,  and  to  the  entire  of 
Alexander's  liberal  policy.     In  the  year  1819  was  dated 
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the  celebrated  Karamsiu's  protest  against  these  schemes. 
Alexander  fonnd  himself  in  the  same  position  as  Louis 
XVIII. — the  object  of  accusation  and  obloquy  to  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  his  throne,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  popular  party,  whom  he  was  favouring,  was  far 
from  being  either  grateful  or  prudent.  The  knowledge  of 
the  French  tongue  and  the  connexion  between  French  and 
Russians,  rendered  at  this  time  the  political  writings  of 
Benjamin  Constant  as  popular,  as  well  known,  and  as 
influential  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  Paris.  Secret  societies 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  two  capitals  of  Russia.  But 
Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII.  saw  reason  at  the  same 
time  to  hesitate  and  to  fear,  lest  their  liberal  inklings 
might  be  creating  for  them  a  few  lukewarm  friends  and  a 
great  many  inveterate  enemies.  Symptoms  of  these  were 
manifest  in  the  Russian  embassy  at  Paris,  where  Pozzo  de 
Borgo,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers, 
frowned  upon  the  liberalism  of  Decazes,  who  had  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  for  his  only  confidant  and  supporter  in 
the  diplomatic  corps.  The  three  Courts  would  have  even 
made  a  joint  remonstrance  to  Louis  against  the  tendencies 
of  his  Ministers,  if  England  had  not  refused  to  join  in 
such,  and  if  Lord  Castlereagh  had  not  dissuaded  Metternich 
from  the  idea.  Alexander  seemed  more  impelled  by  his 
own  restlessness  and  ambition  to  meddle  and  to  lead  in 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  than  by  having  as  yet  adopted 
any  principle  decidedly  inimical  to  progress.  For  when 
Metternich  laboured  to  consolidate  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  use  the  Frankfort  Diet  as  an  instrument  to 
strengthen  governments  and  repress  freedom,  Alexander 
himself  objected,  and  stirred  his  relative  of  Wurtemberg  to 
resist.    At  the  same  time  he  protested  energetically  against 
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the  tyrannical  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  over 
the  lonians.  But  the  idea  that  England  and  its  envoy 
supported  liberalism  and  Decazes  in  Paris,  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  excite  Alexander  and  his  envoy  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  divert  the  King's  policy  in  a  different  line. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  the  usual  re-election  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
ordered  to  take  place.  The  press  being  then  free,  and 
the  missionaries  in  full  swing  of  preaching,  contending 
parties  put  forth  their  utmost  energies.  The  clamour  of 
both  extremes  was  not  only  hostile  to  the  Ministry,  but 
more  favourable  to  each  other  than  to  the  ministerial 
candidates.  M.  Decazes  relied  chiefly  on  the  functionary 
class ;  indeed,  places  are  so  numerous  in  France,  that 
almost  every  politician  who  supports  a  Ministry,  necessarily 
becomes  a  placeman.  The  two  extremes  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  had  thus  only  to  unite  in  denouncing  every 
candidate  that  was  a  functionary  or  connected  with  Go- 
vernment, in  order  to  leave  the  ultras  of  both  sides  masters 
of  the  field.  The  Koyalists  even  exclaimed,  "  Rather 
return  Jacobins  than  Ministerialists."  This  sad  and  pas- 
sionate mistake,  by  which  the  ultra-Royalists  destroyed 
the  Throne  and  sacrificed  the  King  in  the  first  Revolution, 
promoting  excesses  and  the  worst  of  measures  in  hopes 
of  ruining  whatever  Government  existed,  was  nowhere 
more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the  election  of  the  Isere. 
At  Grenoble,  the  chief  town  of  this  department,  the  recol- 
lections of  Didier's  insurrection  and  the  severity  of  its 
repression,  rendered  the  Liberals  vindictive.  They  se- 
lected as  their  candidate  the  regicide  Abbe  Gregoire 
ex-bishop  of  Blois,  his  recommendation  being  the  insult 
which  his  election  would  prove  to  the  Royalists  and  even 
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to  the  King.  There  was  a  sufficient  number  of  liberal 
electors  of  moderate  views  to  have  placed  the  partisans  of 
the  Abbe  Gregoire  in  a  minority,  but  the  rancour  of  the 
ultra-Eoyalists  prevented  this.  It  was  fun  and  vengeance 
to  them  to  see  a  regicide  elected,  and,  accordingly,  in 
despair  of  returning  one  of  their  own  opinions,  they  gave 
their  votes  to  Gregoire,  who  was  returned.  For  some 
time  the  Comte  d'Artois  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  King.  He  resented  the  influence  of  Decazes 
and  the  nullification  of  his  own  power.  On  the  news  of 
the  election  of  Gregoire,  the  Comte  d'Artois  could  not 
help  exclaiming  to  Louis  XVIII.,  "  You  behold.  Sire,  to 
what  they  are  leading  you." — "I  see,"  rejoined  Louis, 
"  and  will  provide  for  it." 

The  elections  of  1819  introduced  to  the  Chamber  Ge- 
neral Foy,  Baron  Mechin,  Labbey  de  Pompieres,  Francois 
de  Nantes,  Sebastiani.  Of  fifty-two  members  re-elected 
more  than  one-half  were  decided  Liberals,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Eoyalists,  but  also  by  the  defeat  of 
several  ministerial  candidates.  In  fact  the  Left^  which 
had  commenced  the  constitutional  struggle  with  two  votes, 
those  of  Laffitte  and  Voyer  d'Argenson,  and  which  at  the 
promulgation  of  Decazes'  electoral  law,  thought  it  much 
to  count  twenty-five  votes,  now  mustered  nearly  one 
hundred.  The  re-election  of  another  fifth  in  the  ensuing 
year  promised  in  all  probability  to  give  a  majority  to  the 
Left,  in  which  Bonapartists  in  name  and  in  principle  came 
more  and  more  to  prevail.  Such  a  result  of  the  elections 
of  1819,  staggered  M.  Decazes  himself.  He  had  opened 
the  sluices  to  the  liberal  torrent,  and  if  it  did  not  threaten 
to  sweep  away  the  Throne,  it  boded  most  certainly  the 
overthrow  of  any  Ministry,  consisting  of  a  middle  party 
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and  confining  itself  to  moderate  politics.  M.  Pasquier, 
who  had  not  joined  the  Ministry,  from  doubts  of  its 
stability  and  fears  of  the  electoral  law,  took  credit  with 
Decazes  for  his  sagacity,  and  drew  up  a  memoir  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  elections  no  longer  taking  place  solely 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  department.  The  friends  of 
M.  Decazes  allege  that  the  modification,  in  his  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  electoral  law,  was  owing  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  King.  The  King  himself  was  moved  by  the 
election  of  Gregoire,  respecting  which  he  felt  the  re- 
proaches of  his  brother.  The  envoys  of  foreign  powers 
also  thought  that  Liberalism  had  been  carried  too  far. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu,  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  repeated  the  cry;  and  M.  Decazes 
imagined  that  he  might  bend  somewhat  before  the  uni- 
versal clamour,  without  destroying  the  principle  of  his 
electoral  law.  He  proposed  to  allow  elections  to  take 
place  in  the  different  towns  of  the  departments,  not  in  the 
chief  town,  where  lists  of  unknown  Liberals  sent  by  the 
Paris  committee  were  adopted  from  party  spirit  and 
without  personal  knowledge.  It  might  also  be  required, 
he  thought,  that  shopkeepers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise by  virtue  of  their  paying  patent-tax,  should  have 
been  charged  with  it  and  have  paid  during  a  year.  The 
latter  was  certainly  but  fair,  the  former  no  exorbitant 
change.  But  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  concessions  would 
be  useless  that  did  not  go  the  length  at  least  of  satisfying 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Eoyalists,  and  that  the  ground 
of  the  electoral  law  once  abandoned,  the  politicians  who 
did  so  would  inevitably  be  compelled  to  draw  closer  to 
the  Right,  and  be  obliged  to  make  larger  sacrifices  in 
order  to  their  being  received  and  sheltered  there.     These 
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conflicting  views  and  considerations  caused  a  schism  in 
the  Ministry.  M.  de  Serre  and  Portal  joined  with 
Pasquier  and  Decazes  in  the  new  conviction  of  the  latter 
for  the  necessity  of  altering  the  law,  General  Dessolles, 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  Baron  Louis,  declining  to  sanction 
any  change  in  the  law.  The  usual  mode  of  terminating  a 
difference  in  the  Cabinet  was  had  recourse  to.  A  Council 
was  held  at  which  the  King  was  called  to  preside.  Each 
party  was  to  plead  their  cause,  and  his  Majesty  promised 
his  decision.-  On  the  present  occasion  the  opinion  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  against  the  recalcitrant  Ministers, 
Dessolles,  St.  Cyr,  and  Roy.  He  approved  of  the 
changes  meditated  by  Decazes,  which  no  doubt  he 
himself  had  considered  and  recommended.  The  three 
Ministers  instantly  resigned ;  and  the  King  was  under  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet. 

Of  all  the  personages,  who  at  that  time  took  part  in 
politics,  without  being  carried  away  by  them,  the  most 
revered  and  sagacious  was  Royer  Collard.  He  is  with 
justice  considered  the  founder  of  the  Doctrinaire  school, 
the  first  to  take  a  position  on  intermediate  ground,  in 
religion  between  the  disciples  of  Loyola  and  those  of  Vol- 
taire, in  Government  between  divine  right  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  One  of  the  wisest  acts  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  the  appointment  of  Eoyer  Collard  to  be 
President  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which 
position  he  could  hold  the  balance  between  the  influence 
of  the  old  philosophic  and  of  the  new  religious  party. 
But  Eoyer  Collard  was  also  a  deputy,  and  took  active 
part  in  the  great  questions  of  the  press,  of  individual 
liberty,  and  of  the  law  of  elections,  in  all  which  his 
opinions  were  marked  by  a  profundity,  and  pronounced 
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with  a  precision,  which  rendered  his  words  oracular  and 
his  influence  potential.  The  deputies  of  the  Centre, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Right  Centre,  rallied  round 
him ;  and  with  such  supports  and  disciples  as  Camille 
Jordan,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  Beugnot,  the  school 
of  Royer  CoUard  promised  for  the  moment  to  be  as  pre- 
dominant in  the  Chamber  as  it  was  in  the  university. 
But  the  current  of  events  went  not  to  strengthen  mode- 
rate opinions  or  parties  in  politics.  The  ministerial 
patronage  which  Decazes  shed  over  the  Doctrinaires,  far 
from  strengthening  them  proved  a  serious  cause  of  weak- 
ness, by  compromising  the  young  party,  and  rendering  it 
responsible  for  the  inevitable  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
even  a  well-intentioned  administration.  The  main  sup- 
port of  M.  Decazes  were  the  Government  functionaries. 
They  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  working  majority, 
of  which  the  Doctrinaires  formed  a  small  nucleus;  and 
the  Doctrinaires  themselves  accepted  office,  either  in  the 
university,  the  administration,  or  the  Council  of  State. 
In  vain  did  several  of  them  protest  at  different  times 
against  the  acts  of  the  Ministry ;  in  vain  did  they 
profess  their  independence;  they  became  so  enveloped 
and  compromised  by  the  policy  of  M.  Decazes,  that  the 
same  obloquy  covered  both.  Royer  Collard,  therefore, 
determined  to  retire  from  office.  As  head  of  the  Education 
Board,  he  was  not  always  able  to  resist  the  demands  of 
the  clerical  party,  or  to  obtain  that  support  of  the  Prime 
Minister  against  them  which  he  desired.  He  foresaw 
the  overthrow  of  the  balanced  system  of  administration ; 
and  deemed  it  wise  to  withdraw  in  time,  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  identified  with  its  fall.  He  selected  for 
his  resignation  the  moment  of  M.  Decazes'  abandonment 
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of  the  electoral  law ;  and  when  the  three  Ministers  with- 
drew from  the  Cabinet  on  that  ground,  M.  Koyer  CoUard, 
without  assigning  any  reason  publicly,  threw  up  the 
Presid'cncy  of  the  University  Council,  and  deprived 
M.  Decazes  of  his  great  moral  support.  Other  members 
of  the  Doctrinaire  party,  less  sagacious  and  circumspect, 
as  well  as  less  liberal,  continued  to  lend  their  support  to 
M.  Decazes  after  the  formation  of  his  new  Ministry,  and 
not  only  approved  of  the  project  of  altering  the  electoral 
law,  but  drew  up  a  much  larger  scheme  of  change  them- 
selves. This  was  developed  by  M.  de  Stael  in  a  volume ; 
but  how  little  chance  such  a  scheme  had  of  becoming 
popular  in  France,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
every  change  was  an  assimilation  to  the  English  system, 
establishing  county  separate  from  town  elections,  abro- 
gating the  ballot,  and  having  the  entire  of  the  Chamber 
at  once  elected  for  a  long  and  settled  period. 

M.  Decazes,  who  had  been  virtually  Prime  Minister, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  three  liberal  colleagues,  openly 
assumed  that  position,  M.  Pasquier  took  the  Foreign 
Department.  An  old,  lame,  and  popular  soldier,  Latour 
Maubourg,  was  recalled  from  the  London  embassy  to  the 
War  OflSce,  and  M.  Eoy  once  more  received  the  portfolio 
of  Finances.  Lamartine  remarks,  that  if  at  this  moment 
Louis  XVIII.  had  sacrificed  Decazes,  and  given  the 
Home  Department,  with  the  lead  in  the  Ministry,  to 
Laine,  he  would  have  conciliated  the  Royalists,  gained 
strength  to  combat  the  Radicals  (so  he  already  designates 
the  liberal  party),  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  on  that 
system  of  a  balanced  or  balancing  administration,  which 
was  the  prime  idea  of  that  prince  in  politics.  The  King, 
however,  was  determined  as  yet  to  make  no  concessions 
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to  the  ultra-Royalists,  which  would  admit  these  men  to 
power,  however  he  was  willing  to  adopt  or  draw  closer  to 
some  of  their  ideas. 

The  Session  opened  on  the  29th  November.*  The 
King  congratulated  the  Chamber  upon  peace,  plenty,  on 
the  increase  of  the  Duke  of  Berri's  family,  and  on  the 
agreement  with  Rome,  which  in  completing  the  number  of 
bishops,  still  preserved  intact  the  liberties  of  the  National 
Church.  The  speech  then  hinted  at  the  prevalence  of 
a  vague  but  real  disquietude  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
present  happy  political  state.  The  violence  of  factions 
caused  alarm,  from  their  ardour  to  dominate  and  their 
boldness  in  expressing  their  designs.  These  symptoms 
had  suggested  the  necessity  of  modifying  some  of  the 
reglementary  forms  of  the  Charter. 

"  The  moment  has  come  for  fortifying  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  annual  action  of 
parties,  giving  it  a  duration  more  consonant  to  the  interests 
of  public  order,  and  of  national  respect  abroad.  I  have 
given  orders,"  added  the  monarch,  "for  the  preparation  of 
laws  insuring  individual  liberty,  impartial  judgment,  with 
the  regular  and  faithful  administration  of  departments 
and  communes." 

The  royal  speech,  and  the  changes  which  it  timidly 
proposed,  was  not  what  most  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
members.  The  election  and  supposed  presence  of  the 
regicide  Gr^goire  in  the  Chamber  made  all  the  Royalists 
shudder  with  rage,  although  they  in  vain  sought  the 
obnoxious  Abbe  on  the  benches  of  the  Left.  He  had  not 
yet  appeared ;  nor  indeed  was  it  his  own  ambition  that 
had  thrust  him  again  into  public  life.  The  Liberals 
even  offered  Decazes  that  he  should  resign  if  in  return 
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the  Ministers  would  promise  to  uphold  the  electoral  law. 
But  the  insult  of  the  election  had  been  perpetrated.  Its 
effect  on  the  King's  mind  was  to  remove  instantaneously 
the  coldness  between  him  and  his  brother,  and  thus  draw 
him  closer  to  that  reactionary  party  from  which  he  had, 
not  without  pain  and  sacrifice,  held  aloof.  The  imprudent 
act  of  Gregoire's  election,  the  act  of  the  party,  was  not  to 
be  washed  away.  The  committee  charged  with  verifying 
the  election  had  found  the  means  of  declaring  it  illegal, 
without  stirring  the  question  of  regicide.  Not  more  than 
half  the  deputies  of  a  department  could  reside  elsewhere 
than  within  its  limits.  The  Isere  had  chosen  several 
strangers,  and  Gregoire  was  amongst  the  last.  The 
Royalists,  however,  would  not  accept  of  any  subterfuge. 
They  were  determined  to  expel  the  regicide  because  he 
was  such.  Laine,  the  President,  volunteered  to  express 
their  opinions,  which  sufficiently  shows  how  incapable  he 
was  of  continuing  in  the  middle  path  marked  out  by 
Decazes.  Lalne  insisted  on  expelling  Gregoire  as  unworthy 
"  What  need  was  there  of  a  law  ?  Such  laws  were  not  writ- 
ten or  kept  in  archives.  They  were  not  subject  to  popular 
or  sovereign  caprices,  but  were  preserved  in  an  incorruptible 
tabernacle  beyond  the  influence  of  revolution,  the  power  of 
time  and  place — that  law  was  Reason  and  Justice,  and  in 
France,  moreover,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Honour." 
Constant  and  Manuel  in  vain  pleaded  the  Charter.  The 
former  adduced  the  example  of  Louis  XVIII.  summoning 
Fouche,  another  regicide,  to  his  councils.  To  this  Pas- 
quier  replied  strangely,  that  whatever  right  the  King 
might  have  to  overlook  such  a  crime,  an  electoral  body 
had  not  that  right.  Gre'goire  was  excluded  from  the 
Chamber  after  a  fierce  and  prolonged  debate ;  but  whilst 
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Pasquier  and  Laine  countenanced  this  violence,  M.  De- 
cazes,  wielding  the  royal  authority,  and  vainly  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  Liberals,  allowed  almost  every  remain- 
ing exile  to  return  to  France,  regicides  not  excepted. 
This  exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  from 
the  Liberals,  of  insincerity  and  treason  from  the 
Koyalists. 

Whilst  M.  Decazes  was  absorbed  by  the  dangers  which 
menaced  his  power  and  the  King's  personal  ascendancy 
from  the  ultra-Liberals,  he  might  have  perceived  a  more 
ominous  and  important  symptom  on  the  opposite  benches 
of  the  Chamber,  a  symptom  which  manifested  itself*in  the 
first  debates.  There  was  a  more  than  ordinary  difference 
of  opinion,  in  fact  a  complete  schism,  between  the  ultra- 
Royalists  of  the  extreme  Right,  and  the  Royalists  who 
followed  the  more  cautious  lead  of  M.  de  Villele.  "  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnaye,  a  man  of  talent,"  says  Lamartine, 
"  but  of  that  talent  which  never  improves  or  ripens,"  was 
the  leader  of  the  extreme  Right.  M.  de  Villele  was  the 
chief  of  that  section,  which  looked  to  no  distant  accession 
to  power  in  alliance  with  those  friends  of  the  monarchy 
whom  M.  Decazes  in  his  progress  had  thrown  off  to  the 
Right.  Such  were  Laine,  Richelieu,  Ravez,  just  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  even  Pasquier,  those  men, 
in  fact,  who  had  arranged  under  the  ministry  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  that  reconciliation  with  Villele  on  the  ground 
of  a  change  in  the  electoral  law  which  Decazes  had  the 
year  before  defeated.  The  alteration  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  financial  year  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
1st  of  April  had  been  rejected  by  the  Peers,  and  now  neces- 
sitated at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  another  vote  of 
provisional  credit.     When  the  Ministers  came  to  demand 
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it,  La  Bourdonnaye  and  his  friends  vehemently  opposed  it  * 
Villele  and  his  party  supported  the  demand,  alleging 
that  they  would  cause  factious  embarrassment  to  the 
King's  Government. 

But  the  new  electoral  law  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
M.  Decazes.  By  it  alone  he  could  preserve  himself 
against  the  enmity  of  the  two  great  parties  closing  upon 
him  from  either  side.  In  its  preparation  he  listened  to 
the  younger  of  the  Doctrinaires,  whose  scheme  we  have 
described ;  and  he  ended  by  employing  them,  especially 
Guizot  and  Villemain,  to  draw  up  the  law.  It  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  transcript  or  adaptation  of  the  English  system : 
elections  for  the  landed  interest  distinct  from  those  for  the 
town  interest;  septennality,  or  a  period  approaching  it; 
open  voting,  to  insure  the  influence  of  wealth.  Over  the 
task  of  conciliating  such  conflicting  principles  and  parties 
Decazes  lingered  long,  and  deferred  from  week  to  week  to 
bring  forth  the  electoral  law,  hesitating  before  he  should 
play  what  he  felt  to  be  his  last  political  card. 

The  Minister,  moreover,  found  it  difficult  to  change 

*  La  Bourdonnaye's  speech  on  this  occasion  affords  a  good  specimen  of  his 
eloquence  and  talent  as  well  as  of  his  arguments.  "  That  which  I  fear,"  said 
he,  "  more  than  anarchy,  is  the  falsehood  of  the  ministerial  system  which  leads 
to  it.  The  oscillation  of  the  political  balance  (bascule)  agitated  its  cradle  ; 
important  concessions  developed  its  infancy ;  a  ministry,  which  has  recom- 
penses only  for  enemies,  fortified  it  by  all  that  the  confusion  of  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  can  do  to  weaken  piiblic  morals,  and  by  all  the  influ- 
ence that  a  disregard  of  principle  can  have  in  depriving  laws  of  their  sanction 
and  power  of  its  guarantee.  When  a  common  peril  unites  all  the  friends  of 
order,  at  the  head  of  whom  a  Minister  should  place  himself,  the  President 
of  the  Council  keeps  apart,  and  awaits  the  issue  of  the  combat,  allowing  the 
majority  to  drift  where  it  may." 

M.  Decazes,  in  reply,  denied  that  he  sought  to  form  any  other  intermediary 
party,  save  that  which  existed  in  the  general  good  sense  of  the  country.  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnaye,  whose  party  is  confined,  perhaps,  to  his  own  single  indi- 
viduality, reproaches  a  Minister  with  having  no  party — and  that  is  true,  for 
he  ought  to  have  no  party  other  than  the  broad  nation. 
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one  part  of  his  system  without  remodelling  all.  The 
desertion  of  that  on  which  he  had  based  his  power,  and 
the  semi-support  of  the  Liberals,  exposed  him  to  the 
denunciations  of  that  press  which  he  had  emancipated. 
The  journals  could  be  checked  or  moderated  in  their 
attacks  by  nothing  less  than  prosecution,  which  depended 
for  success  on  the  humour  of  juries  and  of  judges,  the  one 
unfavourable  to  a  government  in  the  decline  of  popularity, 
the  other  beginning  to  fall  oflF  from  a  Minister  tottering  in 
power.  Decazes  felt  that  the  combined  attacks  of  Royalist 
and  Liberal  press  would  prove  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  thus  led  to  meditate  restrictions  upon  it  too — afTother 
commencement  of  recantation.  The  measure,  or  the 
necessity  for  it,  so  disgusted  the  Minister  of  Justice,  De 
Serre,  that  unable  to  oppose,  and  reluctant  to  aid,  he 
became  ill,  and  went  away  to  recruit  his  health.  Thus 
deprived  of  his  principal  law  adviser,  the  Minister  fell 
into  a  troublesome  quarrel  with  almost  all  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  Liberal  party,  who  had  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  defending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Crown 
lawyers  had  discovered  the  existence  of  this  association, 
and  had  instituted  a  prosecution  against  it.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  subject  of  fresh  diatribes  in  the  journals, 
and  renewed  public  agitation  in  the  public  ;  Decazes 
appearing  not  only  as  the  destroyer  of  his  own  law,  con- 
ferring free  and  direct  election,  but  also  of  his  two 
measures  for  emancipating  the  press. 

Never,  in  fact,  did  an  unfortunate  Minister  so  gibbet 
himself  in  a  vain  and  suicidal  attempt  to  preserve  power  in  a 
constitutional  country  after  all  received  and  legal  modes  of 
sustaining  it  had  failed.  Had  M.  Decazes  not  been  the  royal 
favourite,  he  would  have  long  since  escaped  naturally  and 
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honourably  from  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position;  and 
his  quitting  it  in  season  with  honour  and  consistency  would 
have  left  open  a  hundred  future  chances  of  which  he  might 
have  in  time  availed  himself  But  the  King's  friendship, 
which  had  at  first  been  a  wing  to  bear  him  up,  hung  now 
as  a  weight  to  prevent  his  standing  upright. 

During  the  month  of  January,  and  the  commencement 
of  February,  unimportant  questions  occupied  the  Chambers, 
which  were  in  expectation  of  the  new  electoral  law.  But 
petitions  on  behalf  of  menaced  rights,  and  other  disputed 
questions,  occasioned  some  skirmishing,  and  led  to  trials 
of  strShgth,  which  showed  parties  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  be  pretty  equally  divided,  the  majority  being 
but  of  one  or  two  on  either  side.  In  this  state  of  suspense, 
the  two  political  armies  being  arranged  in  each  other's 
presence,  and  in  expectation  of  a  decisive  struggle,  there 
occurred,  on  the  13th  of  February,  a  startling  and  sad 
event,  which  changed  the  face  of  politics  altogether,  and 
swallowed  up  all  considerations  and  debates  respecting 
Government  principles  or  theories  in  one  deep  and  but  too 
naturally-created  burst  of  sentiment,  rage  and  indignation. 

The  Duke  of  Berri,  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  born  in  1778,  was  the  only  member  of 
the  restored  family  who  possessed  the  attractions  and 
vivacity  of  youth.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  feature  by 
any  traits  of  a  kingly  or  noble  origin.  No  son  of  the  Ke- 
volution  could  show  more  vulgar  face  or  figure.  Yet  he 
was  robust  and  frank ;  and  his  temper,  petulant  and  good- 
natured,  corresponded  well  with  the  great  monarchic  hero 
of  the  Eoyalists,  Henri  Quatre.  Unpopular  with  the 
army,  whose  Bonapartist  celebrities  he  could  not  stomach, 
unknown  to  the  nation^  the  Duke  de  Berri  still  had  at 
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Court  the  reputation  of  not  associating  himself  with  all  the 
bigotry  of  his  line.  His  family  had  married  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  in  1816,  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Naples.  The 
Duchess  had  had  two  daughters,*  and  Royalists  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  who  might  per- 
petuate the  dynasty,  nor  suffer  the  Crown  to  lapse  to  the 
Orleans  branch,  so  tainted  with  revolutionary  reminisceuces 
and  crimes.  The  Duke  de  Berri  concentrated  and  repre- 
sented the  hopes  of  the  Royalist  party. 

At  this  very  time  the  steps  of  this  apparently  fortunate 
and  adored  prince  were  watched  by  a  man,  who  had  con- 
centrated in  himself,  to  a  strange  degree  of  intensity,  that 
republican  and  revolutionary  sentiment,  which,  born  in 
1790,  became  developed  in  the  years  which  immediately 
succeeded  into  an  unexampled  tissue  of  error,  ruthlessness, 
and  crime.  Afterwards  crushed,  its  remaining  energies 
were  turned  to  military  triumph,  which  being  achieved 
over  the  despots  of  Europe,  satisfied  the  pride  of  the 
Jacobins  in  arms.  When  the  military  glory ^  evaporated, 
the  Jacobin  element  remained,  an  ascetic,  envious,  fanatic 
spirit,  very  much  resembling  that  which  animateid,  two 
centuries  back,  the  monks  who  assassinated  the  Henrys ; 
although  his  sprung  from  the  hatred  of  that  monarchic  and 
religious  bigotry,  which  prompted  them  to  employ  the 
poniard.  Louvel  was  a  journeyman  saddler,  whose  boy- 
hood was  passed  amongst  the  worst  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  been  one  of  the  followers  of  the  theo-philan- 
thropic  sect  of  La  Reveilliere  Lepaux.  Like  most  humble 
men  of  his  education  and  principles,  he  had  transferred  his 
worship  of  liberty  to  that  of  military  glory,  and  had  made 
an  idol  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  followed  to  Elba.     Return- 

*  One  of  them  died  ;  the  other  is  the  present  Diichess  of  Parma. 
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ing  from  thence,  he  caught  up  the  general  and  popular  cry 
of  hatred  to  the  Bourbons,  swelled  to  rabid  sentiment  by 
the  reports  of  the  capture  and  sufferings  of  Napoleon. 
Kendered  fanatic  by  sentiments,  too  current  in  the  popular 
voice  and  in  the  public  press,  Louvel  resolved  to  wreak  ven- 
geance with  his  own  hands  upon  the  dynasty  he  hated,  and 
slay  its  princes,  one  after  the  other,  if  he  could  reach  them. 
The  Duke  de  Berri  was  to  be  his  first  victim. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February,  immediately  preced- 
ing Carnival,  there  was  a  representation  at  the  opera.  ■  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri  were  amongst  the  audience. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  first  act  of  the  ballet  had 
concluded,  the  Duchess  wished  to  retire.  The  Duke  con- 
ducted her  to  the  carriage,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
himself,  and  seeing  the  end  of  the  ballet.  As  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  into  which  he  had  handed  the 
Duchess,  and  seen  the  door  closed,  Louvel,  thrusting  aside 
an  aide-de-camp,  laid  one  hand  on  the  Prince's  left  shoul- 
der, and  with  the  other  stuck  a  dagger  into  his  right  breast. 
It  was  the  Theatre  Louvois,  in  the  Place  of  that  name. 
The  assassin  left  the  dagger  in  the  wound,  and  escaped 
round  the  neighbouring  corner  into  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

The  unfortunate  Duke,  in  the  meantime,  tottered,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  was  assassinated.  The  Duchess  rushed 
from  the  carriage  at  these  words,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  as  he  was  borne,  profusely  bleeding,  into  the 
theatre,  and  finally  into  the  little  withdrawing-saloon 
behind  his  box.  The  moment  he  recovered  his  senses,  the 
Prince  was  aware  of  his  fate;  he  felt  that  the  blowwas  mortal. 
His  exclamation  was  first  for  his  wife,  that  he  might  die  in 
her  arms.  She  had  not  quitted  his  side,  and  her  garment 
was  bathed  in  his  blood. 

2h2 
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The  members  of  the  Eoyal  family  hastened  one  after 
the  other  to  the  little  room  in  which  the  Prince  lay  dying. 
One  of  his  first  demands  was  for  an  ecclesiastic.  Another 
of  his  desires  was  to  see  two  girls,  his  illegitimate  daughters, 
born  in  London.  The  Prince  recommended  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife.  His  last  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  the  man  who  had  assassinated  him,  and  who, 
he  already  learned,  had  no  personal  grievance  or  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  The  King,  who  arrived  latest,  was 
obliged  to  promise  the  dying  Prince  that  his  murderer 
should  be  forgiven.  Medical  skill  was  in  vain  exerted  to 
afford  the  Prince  relief.  The  blood,  which  escaped  from 
the  wound  into  the  chest,  each  moment  threatened  suffoca- 
tion. He  demanded  to  be  turned  on  his  left  side,  and  no 
sooner  was  his  request  granted,  than  he  expired.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri,  whom  the  King  sought  to  lead  away 
from  the  melancholy  scene,  craved  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  quit,  with  her  children,  a 
country  where  her  family  could  expect  nothing  save  crime 
and  ingratitude.* 

The  assassin  had  already  undergone  examination.  In 
escaping  from  the  spot  of  his  crime,  he  had  already  reached 
the  archway  beneath  the  Eoyal  Library,  which  leads  to 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  when  the  waiter  of  a  cafe'  stopped,  and 
enabled  the  sentinel  to  secure  him.  Brought  to  the  guard- 
house of  the  opera,  and  pressed  with  questions  as  to  who 
or  what  could  have  instigated  him  to  such  an  act,  Louvel 
rephed,  "  My  opinion."  "  What  opinion  ?"  "  That  the 
Bourbons  are  tyrants  and  enemies  of  France."  "Why 
have  singled  out  the  Duke  de  Berri  ?"     "  He  was  the  most 

*  RouUet,  Notice  Historique  de  l'Ev6nement  do  13  Fevrier.     RouUct  was 
attached  to  the  ojiera. 
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young  and  hopeful  of  the  race/'  When  news  of  the  assas- 
sination reached  the  public,  they  filled  every  mind  with 
consternation.  The  Eoyalists  felt  that  a  blow,  but  too 
well  directed,  had  been  aimed  against  the  dynasty,  and 
gainst  legitimacy  itself;  whilst  the  Liberals,  seeing  no 
advantage  in  what  had  taken  place,  were  struck  by  the 
obloquy  it  would  cast  upon  all  engaged  in  opposition,  at 
the  new  power  and  the  vindictive  spirit  with  which  such  an 
event  would  arm  and  inspire  the  reactionists.  The  anger 
and  suspicions  of  the  Royalists  had  been  previously  con- 
centrated upon  M.  Decazes,  and  their  impulse  as  well  as 
policy  was  now  to  throw  upon  him  all  £he  odium  and  the 
fault  of  such  a  crime.  Whilst  some  accused  the  Minister's 
system  of  leniency  and  indifference,  of  having  offered  scope 
and  facilities  to  the  assassin,  others  did  not  scruple  to  tax 
M.  Decazes  as  an  actual  accomplice,  nay,  as  a  suborner  of 
the  crime. 

Yet  if  any  party  had  been  influential  in  producing  the 
act  of  Louvel,  it  was  those  extreme  parties  which  pursued 
Decazes  with  their  hatred  ;  it  was  the  mad  and  vindictive 
reaction  of  the  Eoyalists,  and  the  frank  Bonapartism  of  the 
ultra-democrats.  Yet  these  guilty  parties  contrived  to 
throw  the  odium  of  the  Prince's  murder  upon  Decazes  and 
his  system.  As,  indeed,  it  is  too  generally  the  rule,  that 
the  moderate  who  seek  to  intervene  between  two  mad  and 
hostile  extremes,  become  the  scape-goat  for  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  both. 

"  Party,"  said  Louis  XVIII.  to  Decazes,  "  will  instantly 
set  about  making  the  most  of  this  event.  The  ultra- 
Eoyalists,  who  beset  and  hate  me  as  well  as  you,  will  accuse 
me  of  blindness  and  insensibility,  if  I  support  you.  Policy 
and  friendship,  however,  unite  to  render  me  firm  in  not  de- 
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livering  France  into  their  hands.  They  would  take  but  a 
very  short  time  to  destroy  it.  I  must  not  sacrifice  the 
country  to  my  personal  griefs.  I  will  resist,  and  you  shall 
not  quit  me." 

The  Chamber,  indeed,  had  no  sooner  opened,  and 
been  officially  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke,  than  one  of  its  furious  partizans  rose  to 
accuse  M.  Decazes  as  an  accomplice  of  Louvel.  Yillele 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain  M.  Claussel  from  such  ex- 
travagance ;  and  La  Bourdonnaye  proposed  to  substitute 
for  such  impeachment  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  his 
Majesty  to  put  down  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  the 
journals  which  preached  them,  they  being  the  true  instigators 
and  accomplices  of  the  crime.  General  Foy  supported 
the  proposal  of  an  address  to  the  King  ;  but  recommending 
that  it  should  be  merely  expressive  of  the  grief  of  the 
Chamber,  a  sentiment  in  which  all  joined,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  and  more  decorous  not  to  mingle  with  it  political 
views  or  measures.  "To  no  party," exclaimed  Foy,  "can 
this  event  be  so  deplorable  as  to  the  friends  of  freedom, 
for  none  can  doubt  that  their  antagonists  will  turn  the 
present  conjuncture  to  their  advantage,  in  seeking  to  deprive 
the  country  of  those  liberties  which  the  King  had  granted." 
The  Chamber  for  the  present  contented  itself  with  adopting 
the  motion  of  General  Foy. 

The  King  in  the  meantime  summoned  to  join  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Cabinet  Council  those  who  had  fallen 
off  from  it  and  from  him,  with  the  idea  that  M.  Decazes 
was  making  too  many  concessions  to  the  Liberals.  M.  de 
Fontanes,  Lally-ToUendal,  Portalis,  Mounier,  Gamier, 
De  Levis  were  summoned,  and  supplicated  by  the  King 
not  to  allow  him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ultras.     The 
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best  mode  they  <eould  devise  was  to  adopt  the  measures, 
which  the  ultras  expected,  such  as  the  suspension  of  the 
liberties  of  the  person  and  the  press,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  modification  of  the  electoral  law. 

Baron  Pasquier  introduced  a  law  suspending  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  Decazes 
brought  forward  a  new  electoral  law  himself  in  the  Lower 
Chamber.  Those  who  witnessed  his  appearance  on  the 
occasion,  represent  the  Minister  as  broken  in  spirit,  his 
countenance  betraying  the  recent  agitation  of  his  mind, 
and  his  voice  trembling  beneath  the  double  task  of  defend- 
ing himself  from  calumny,  and  abrogating  these  liberal 
concessions,  which  himself  had  such  pains  in  procuring. 
Whilst  M.  Claussel  persisted  in  his  accusation  of  Decazes 
as  an  accomplice  of  Louvel,  a  challenge  to  which  the 
Minister's  friends  merely  and  wisely  replied  by  denouncing 
Claussel  as  a  calumniator,  the  organ  of  the  ultras  turned 
the  Duke  de  Berri's  assassination  into  a  subject  of  glee  and 
exultation  for  the  fall  which  it  occasioned  to  Decazes, 
though  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate  Prince. 
The  editor  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc  attacked  the  Minister 
with  such  ferocity,  that  a  prosecution  was  commenced. 
At  this  the  other  Eoyalist  prints  made  merry,  representing 
the  fiery  editor  as  a  Cossack,  not  amenable  to  either  sense 
or  discipline,  but  useful  and  amusing  as  a  partizan. 
Chateaubriand  expressed,  in  the  Conservateur,  the  well- 
known  epitaph  on  Decazes'  political  death,  by  saying,  qu'il 
avait  glisse  dans  le  sang,  that  his  foot  had  slipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  Prince. 

The  new  electoral  law,  which  the  tottering  Minister  did 
not  shrink  from  bringing  forward,  although  a  grain  of 
wisdom  would   have   sufficed  to  show  the  expediency  of 
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leaving  such  a  task  at  such  a  time  to  others,  was,  first,  the 
augmentation  of  the  numb'ers  of  deputies  from  257  to  430. 
The  original  number  was  to  be  elected  as  before  by 
arrondissement  or  districts.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
district  electors  in  their  colleges  were  to  elect  electors 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  (40Z.)  to  form  the  depart- 
mental colleges,  and  return  what  we  may  call  the  county 
member. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  law,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  combating  the  rapid  growth  of  the  liberal  party, 
accompanied,  moreover,  by  the  suspense  of  the  newly- 
granted  liberties  of  the  person  and  the  press,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  alienate  the  liberals  from  M.  Decazes. 
And  yet  this  party,  seeing  themselves  menaced  by  the 
ultra  -  Eoyalists  with  the  increased  power,  which  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  gave  them,  shrunk  from 
joining  in  any  measure  or  any  vote,  which  would  cast 
M.  Decazes  from  office.  That  Minister  too,  even  whilst 
introducing  his  repressive  laws,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  seemed  to  call  for  and  impose,  was  not  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  his  only  chance  of  still  retaining  power, 
lay  in  conciliating  the  liberals,  and  in  striking  a  severe 
blow  against  the  ultra-Eoyalists,  and  the  Count  d'Artois. 
The  Minister  shrunk  from  an  act  so  bold.  There  would 
have  been  some  difficulty  in  working  up  the  King  to  sanction 
such  a  policy  and  at  all  events,  it  could  scarcely  be 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  the  Count  d'Artois  had  been 
bereaved  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  of  the  support  and 
the  hopes  of  his  house. 

It  sufficiently  depicts  the  old  court  party,  opposed  to 
Decazes,  that,  weak  as  he  was,  they  durst  not  attack  him 
in  Parliament,  or  seek  to  overthrow  him  by  a  hostile  vote. 
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Such  zealots,  indeed,  as  Claussel  de  Coussergues,  threat- 
ened impeachment  against  the  accomplice  of  Louvel. 
But  Villele  deprecated  such  folly,  and  the  Royalists 
depended  much  more  on  winning  the  personal  predilections 
of  the  King  from  his  favourite  Minister,  than  on  the 
Parliamentary  strength  or  tactics. 

An  intrigiie  for  this  purpose  more  worthy  of  the 
seventeehtlt  century  and  the  Courts  of  Louis  XIII.  or 
XI Y.,  than  of  the  King  and  the  habits  of  1820,  has 
been  recounted  by  a  confidant  of  the  chief  actors  in  it.* 
Its  seriousness  and  actual  influence  are  credited  and 
attested  by  Lamartihe.  The  story  is,  that  one  of  the 
followers  and  courtiers  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  a  worshipper 
with  him  of  the  creed  of  pure  royalism,  seeing  or  imagin- 
ing that  the  attachment  of  the  King  to  direct  election,  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  the  conciliation  of  the 
liberals,  was  owing  to  his  Majesty's  personal  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  M.  Decazes,  considered  that  the  first  step 
towards  undermining  the  liberals  and  depriving  them  of 
the  Royal  support,  was  to  substitute  another  personal 
favourite  for  M.  Decazes.  The  cunning  courtier  was 
M.  Sosthene  de  le  Rochefoucauld,  of  whom  Lamartine 
draws  a  very  chivalric  portrait.  Yet  never  was  man 
more  unchevaleresque  in  appearance  or  in  speech  than 
M.  Sosthene.  Instead  of  the  preux  chevalier,  he  looked 
just  the  man,  who  would  not  shrink  from  presenting  the 
old  King  with  a  mistress  or  a  quasi-voisiv^ss,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  an  obnoxious  minister.  In  England, 
we  apply  a  very  difierent  term,  from  that  of  chivalric,  to 
such  an  office. 

Madame  Du  Cayla,  a  widow  of  considerable  attractions 

*  The  Abbd  Liatuaud's  memoir. 
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and  great  powers  of  conversation,  after  the  fashion  of  that 
day,  when  the  affectations  of  piety  and  gallantry  were 
closely  intermingled,  was  besought  by  M.  Sosthene  to 
throw  herself  in  the  King's  way,  by  presenting  a  petition 
or  feigning  any  other  excuse.  Her  attractions,  it  was 
calculated,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
monarch;  and  Madame  Du  Cayla  was  advised  to  make 
the  most  of  the  influence  and  the  empire  which  she  might 
thus  acquire,  to  wean  the  monarch  from  M.  Decazes,  and 
to  bring  him  over  from  his  naughty  liberalism  to  pious 
and  proper  conservatism.  Of  course  the  lady  protested 
at  first  against  playing  the  part,  which  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld represented  to  be  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
by  the  side  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  of  Esther  by  that  of 
Ahasuerus,  but  which  others  might  think  more  justly 
illustrated  by  a  Pompadour  or  a  Dubarry,  making  use  of 
their  fascination  to  overthrow  a  Duke  de  Choiseul.  The 
office  was  accepted  by  the  lady.  Access  to  the  King  was 
procured  for  her ;  and  we  are  gravely  told,  that  the  pious 
Count  d'Artois  and  the  solemn  M.  de  Villele  built  their 
hopes  upon  such  a  notable  manoeuvre,  and  deemed  it  more 
honourable  and  safe,  than  the  open  path  of  Parliamentary 
opposition.  Admitting  all  that  Lamartine  asserts  of 
Madame  Du  Cayla's  immaculate  chastity  and  Louis 
XVIII.'s  frigid  temperament,  we  must  still  be  allowed 
to  characterize  the  whole  transaction  as  something  very 
mean  and  very  vile,  one  in  which  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
figures  as  a  character,  which  we  would  not  name,  and  in 
which  Madame  Du  Cayla,  if  what  has  been  advanced  be 
true,  appears  as  an  intriguer,  very  unworthy  of  praise 
from  so  eminent  a  writer  as  M.  de  Lamartine.  The 
whole  circumstances,  indeed,  demonstrate  the  imbecility 
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and  immorality  of  a  party,  which  condescended  to  serve  or 
to  save  what  it  considered  the  cause  of  royalty  and  re- 
ligion by  the  worst  of  back-stairs  intrigue,  at  a  time  when 
the  lists  of  Parliament  were  open,  when  the  means  of 
publicity  were  equally  so,  and  when  chivalry  should  have 
taught  Royalists  not  to  shun  the  high  and  broad  road  to 
success  and  honour,  in  order  to  pursue  the  crooked  and 
covert  one  of  female  blandishments  and  Court  intrigue. 

According  to  the  chronicler  of  the  connexion  it  was  only 
when  the  feeble  Louis  began  to  show  himself  to  be  fasci- 
nated by  his  new  female  favourite,  the  symptoms  of  which 
the  noble  Sosthene  de  la  Rochefoucauld  sedulously 
watched  and  reported,  that  the  Royalist  conciliabule 
thought  the  time  come  for  making  a  combined  and  con- 
certed attack  upon  the  nionarchial  revolution.  The  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  plotters  was  equal  to  the  baseness  of  their 
intrigue.  At  the  proper  moment  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
Due  d'Angouleme,  his  Duchess,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri 
repaired  in  deep  mourning  to  the  closet  of  the  King.  One 
■  would  think,  that  the  motives,  avowed  at  least,  if  not  real, 
of  these  august  personages,  would  have  had  some  con- 
nexion with  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  murdered  Duke, 
and  that  they  came  to  demand  vengeance  or  to  seek  ex- 
piation. The  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  who  undertook  to 
be  spokesman  on  the  occasion,  declared  that  "  the  country 
was  advancing  to  a  revolution ;  that  the  throne  had  need 
of  support ;  that  M.  Decazes  had  offended  the  Royalists 
too  deeply  to  be  forgiven ;  that  his  retirement  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  then  every  one  would  unite  in  favour  of  the 
throne." 

The  King  replied  to  the  Duchess  with  stern  demeanour, 
reproving  her  for  making  domestic  grief  a  mere  opportu- 
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nity  for  political  manoeuvre.  "  M.  Decazes,"  said  he,  "  has 
defended  my  authority  against  these  very  men  who  had 
conspired  against  it,  and  displayed  every  kind  of  turbu- 
lence. He  has  conducted  himself  as  a  faithful  minister. 
Besides  he  follows  the  Eoyal  will  in  everything.  His 
principles  and  sentiments  were  those  of  the  King.  In 
Parliament,  I  can  understand,"  said  Louis,  "  that  a  differ- 
ence be  made  between  the  will  of  the  King  and  the  acts 
of  his  Ministers ;  but  to  make  such  a  puerile  distinction 
here  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  can  only  be  done  with  the 
intention  to  offend  me." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  repeating  what 
he  must  have  known  to  be  an  absurd  falsehood  and  a  base 
calumny,  "  M.  Decazes  being  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  my  son,  I  cannot  remain  in  the  Tuileries  so  long 
as  he  is  minister." 

"  What!  my  brother,"  exclaimed  the  King,  "is  it  when 
a  faithful  and  unfortunate  Minister  is  pursued  by  a  calumny, 
of  which  the  extravagance  equals  the  atrocity,  that  you 
ask  that  I  should  strike  a  man  devoted  to  me?  His 
enemies  in  the  Chamber  have  rejected  the  imputation  with 
horror,  and  you  would  have  me  act  upon  a  certain  belief  in 
it,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  revolting  to  every  faculty 
of  my  mind.  I  never  knew  a  soul  more  sincere  and  sensi- 
tive than  that  of  M.  Decazes.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
would  give  his  life  for  the  safety  of  my  nephew,  or  for  me. 
I  respect  the  errors  into  which  grief  throws  you.  My  grief 
is  less  cruel,  and  has  not  the  power  of  rendering  me  unjust." 

Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using 
menace  with  the  King,  the  Count  d'Artois,  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  changed  to  a  tone  and  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion.    The  Duchess  too  flung  away  political  for  domestic 
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argument.  "  Our  family,"  said  she,  "  has  been  deeply 
tried  by  misfortune.  Let  it  at  least  remain  united,  and 
let  that  be  our  consolation.  Do  not  refuse  that  family  the 
favour  which  it  asks  on  its  knees." 

"  I  make  the  request,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  sob- 
bing, '*  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  my  son." 

So  solemn  and  so  impassioned  a  demand,  Louis  XVIII. 
could  no  longer  refuse.  Indeed  the  whole  scene,  and  its 
hypocrisy,  its  calumny,  and  its  pathos  were  gratuitous. 
Even  Madame  Du  Cayla's  success  as  a  royal  favourite 
was  needless ;  for  M.  Decazes  could  not  have  long  sus- 
tained himself  in  Parliament.  The  King  had  misgivings 
of  the  kind,  for  when  through  ill  health  he  was  unable  to 
receive  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu,  the  King  employed  the 
English  ambassador  to  retain  the  duke,  and  prevent  his 
departure  from  Paris ;  and  if  Louis  still  upheld  Decazes, 
it  was  less  with  the  hope  of  prolonging  his  Ministry,  than 
of  shielding  him  from  the  rancour  of  his  enemies.  Imme- 
diately after  the  scene  with  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his 
family,  the  King  sent  for  Decazes,  and  communicated  to 
him  what  had  passed.  The  Minister  renewed  his  entrea- 
ties to  be  allowed  to  resign ;  office  had  become  a  burden 
and  a  punishment  too  great  to  be  borne. 

"  It  is  not  against  you,"  said  the  King,  "  that  their 
attack  is  directed,  it  is  against  myself.  I  will  show  them 
that  you  still  possess  my  esteem  and  confidence." 

Louis  then  directed  the  Minister,  whom  he  had  so  long 
cherished  and  upheld,  to  wait  in  his  name  upon  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  and  persuade  him  to  undertake  once  more 
the  task  of  forming  an  administration,  which  would  satisfy 
in  a  certain  degree  ultra-royalist  demands,  without  placing 
the  Crown  under  the  feet  of  the  chiefs  of  that  party. 
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M.  Decazes  was  one  of  those  who  have  been  very  near 
making  a  great  name,  and  living  to  posterity  a  great  man. 
For  this  end  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  for 
M.  Decazes,  after  having  fulfilled  high  aims,  to  have 
abstained  from  condescending  to  small  ones ;  but  a  political 
life  is  too  often  short,  and  M.  Decazes  flourished  too 
young,  to  allow  that  decorous  retirement  which  becomes 
the  invalid  of  public  station.  It  may  be  objected  to 
M.  Decazes,  that  he  owed  his  power  and  eminence  less 
to  that  intrinsic  talent  which  in  constitutional  countries 
raises  a  man  to  represent  influential  bodies,  and  be  the 
instrument  for  furnishing  great  ideas  or  principles  to  preva- 
lence and  ascendancy,  than  to  his  happiness  or  adroitness 
in  pleasing  and  becoming  the  personal  favourite  of  Louis 
XVIII.  But  the  monarch  was  not  a  man  to  bestow  his 
predilection  on  one  merely  possessed  of  advantages  of 
person  or  address.  Circumstances  in  1815  and  1816 
gave  far  more  power  to  the  monarch  than  to  the  people 
or  the  public.  Had  M.  Decazes  sought  to  found  a  mode- 
rate school  of  policy  and  an  intermediate  party  at  that 
time  by  any  other  means  than  by  royal  influence,  he 
would  have  tried  in  vain.  There  was  neither  a  press  to 
speak  through,  nor  a  middle  class  to  listen.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  existed,  or  had  been  invented,  politically ;  and 
M.  Decazes  has  the  excuse  of  having  either  gone  to  seek 
power,  or  at  least  having  found  it,  where  alone  it  existed, 
in  the  King's  closet.  Nor  could  he  have  used  or  wielded 
it  without  high  qualities,  without  not  only  those  moderate 
and  just  views,  that  perspicuous  judgment,  and  obsequious 
mode  of  expressing  them  which  pleased  the  King,  but 
without  those  qualities  required  for  maintaining  ascendancy 
in  a  society  like  that  of  Paris,  a  certain  power  of  oratory, 
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and  the  art  of  managing,  conciliating,  collecting,  and 
assuming  tke  empire  over  men.  The  Ministers  who  pre- 
ceded M.  Decazes  excluded  and  made  no  use  of  men  of 
talent,  because  they  could  not  appreciate  a  quality  which 
they  themselves  were  without,  and  despised.  The  Ministers 
who  succeeded  M.  Decazes  excluded  and  kept  down  talent, 
because  they  were  ignorant,  but  jealous  of  it.  Decazes 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  descried  and  held  out 
the  instant  hand'  to  almost  all  the  political  talent  of  the 
day.  He  took  the  Doctrinaires  from  obscurity,  and 
formed  for  them  the  comfortable  and  dignified  position  of 
the  Council  of  State,  an  institution  well  imagined  for 
enlisting  and  employing  the  young  political  talent  of  the 
day.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Camille  Jordan, 
all  owed  their  rise  as  public  men  to  Decazes ;  and  he 
opened  not  only  the  folding-doors  of  political  life  to  the 
young,  but'  those  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  ablest  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Instead  of  the  stupid  owls  who  filled  the 
comfortable  nests  of  the  great  offices  of  State  under 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  esteemed  no  capacity,  at  least  in  a 
Minister,  save  his  own,  M.  Decazes  reintroduced  such 
capacities  as  Pasquier,  and  Molfe,  and  De  Serre  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  was  at  the  same  time  liberally  instrumental 
in  the  recal  of  such  talent.  He  took  the  name  of  Con- 
stant from  the  lists  of  proscription ;  and,  in  a  word,  gave 
to  middle-class  interests  and  middle-class  ideas  their 
best  representatives  and  spokesmen.  His  great  praise, 
however,  the  great  claim  of  M.  Decazes  to  national  esteem 
and  gratitude,  lies  in  his  having  been  the  first  to  endow 
monarchic  France  with  genuine  and  direct  election,  and 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press.     On  the  former  of  these 
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he  based  his  ministerial  power,  and  with  the  latter  he  was 
proceeding  to  support  it,  until  he  found  the  Liberals,  whom 
he  had  called  into  political  existence,  were  making  use  of 
their  first  strength  to  overthrow  him,  and  to  march  over 
the  body  of  that  intermediary  party  and  policy  which 
Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Ministry  had  supported,  to  impose 
upon  both  a  party  almost  as  reactionary,  in  a  Bonaparte 
and  revolutionary  sense,  as  the  ultra-Eoyalists  were  in 
that  of  the  ancien  regime.  It  was  then  for  M.  Decazes  to 
have  retired  and  to  have  left  to  other  statesmen  the  task, 
even  if  he  deemed  that  task  necessary,  of  strengthening 
the  new  monarchy  against  the  old  Revolution.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  fame,  M.  Decazes  undertook  himself  the 
task  of  undoing  his  own  policy,  of  modifying  his  own 
electoral  law.  In  these  intentions  a  terrible  catastrophe, 
the  murder  of  the  only  Prince  of  the  reigning  family,  in 
whom  were  the  vigour  of  manhood  and  probability  of  suc- 
cession, by  an  assassin  worked  up  to  his  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  current  doctrines  and  general  disaffection  of 
the  liberal  public,  came  to  precipitate  events,  and  with 
them  the  Minister  himself,  into  a  policy  of  reaction.  He 
embarked  in  it  with  the  hopes  of  preserving  his  position  in 
the  country's  councils  and  the  monarch's  favour.  But  the 
royal  family  and  party  would  not  accept  that  tardy 
repentance  of  M.  Decazes,  which  thus  caused  the  ruin  of 
his  power,  as  it  formed  the  blemish  of  his  public  life.  In 
these  last  acts  of  his  ministerial  career,  M.  Decazes  forgot 
the  dignity  of  the  statesman  in  the  cares  and  necessities  of 
the  royal  favour.  He  lost,  what  all  must  be  prepared  to 
lose — power;  yet,  had  he  clung  to  principle,  and  pre- 
served reputation,  by  quitting  ofSce  earlier,  it  is  probable 
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that  he  might  have  recovered  it  with  greater  efficiency 
and  eclat  than  even  at  a  later  day.  With  all  this,  French 
historians  have  seldom  done  justice  to  the  merits  of 
Decazes ;  nor  has  he  reaped  the  credit  fairly  due  to  him 
from  the  press  which  he  emancipated,  or  from  the  electors 
whom  he  first  endowed  with  real  and  direct  rights. 
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MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE  d'ARTOIS  TO  KING  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Paris,  January  23rd,  1818. 

Sire,  my  Brother  and  Lord, 

Any  longer  silence  on  my  part,  in  present  circumstances, 
would  seem  to  me  contrary  to  my  duties. 

If  the  contents  of  this  letter  present  a  picture  painful  to  the 
heart  of  the  King,  let  him  judge,  from  the  tender  and  profound 
attachment  which  I  entertain  towards  him,  how  powerful  are,  in 
my  estimation,  the  motives  compelling  me  to  destroy  the  moment- 
ary happiness  which  is  the  result  of  a  deceptive  security. 

The  time  has  come  to  expose  the  imminent  danger  now  threaten- 
ing the  Monarchy,  and  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  conduct 
adopted  by  ministers.     A  system  obstinately  pursued  in  spite  of 
the  palpable  evils  accruing  therefrom  ;  the  employment  of  means 
incompatible  with  the  objects  in  view  ;  the  persecution  levelled  at 
the  friends  of  the  King  and  of  Royalty  ;  the  contempt  of  monar- 
chic institutions  ;  the  encouragement  given  by  Government  to  doc- 
trines subversive  of  social  order  ;  the  favour  granted  to  democratic 
ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  despotism  on  the  other ;  the  protec- 
tion extended  to  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  support  those 
ideas  ;  the  efforts  directed  against  the  healthy  portion  of  public 
opinion,  by  means  of  pamphlets,  journals,  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances ;  the  successes  already  obtained  by  revolutionists,  resulting 
from  concessions  either  wrung  from  weakness,  or  tricked  from  im- 
providence ;  finally,  the  general  agitation  lurking  in  the  mass, — 
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all  combined,  should  induce  the  King  to  meditate  on  the  peril 
which  threatens  alike  France,  the  throne,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  his  family. 

Such  terrible  effects  must  have  their  causes ;  and  these  causes 
can  be  retraced  throughout  the  system  adopted  by  the  Ministry, 
a  system  whose  fatal  consequences  I  have  long  foreseen.  Your 
ministers,  my  brother,  must  have  informed  you  that  I  have  more 
thau  once  freely  developed  my  opinions,  and  disclosed  to  them  my 
fears.  The  source  of  all  their  errors  arises  from  having  confounded 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution  with  its  moral  causes.  They  fancied 
that  the  sanction  given  by  the  Charter  to  the  material  interests  of 
the  Revolution  authorised  them  in  showing  respect  to  the  causes 
from  which  those  interests  sprung.  They  have,  I  repeat,  con- 
founded the  principle  and  the  consequence.  Hence,  the  accusa- 
tions pointed  at  the  Royalists  from  the  commencement  of  their 
administration,  imprudent  accusations  tending  to  represent  them 
as  ignoring  the  benefits  of  the  Charter,  and  which  subsequent 
discussions  in  the  last  Sessions  of  the  Chambers  have  demonstrated 
to  be  groundless.  Such  an  homage  paid  to  the  idol  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, inevitably  placed  ministerial  strength  out  of  its  natural  and 
legitimate  line  :  it  leaned  for  support  on  the  revolutionary  colossus ; 
and  it  selected  most  of  its  auxiliaries  from  those  who  had  raised 
this  very  colossus.  This  explains  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  how 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  throne  soon  became  the  most  devoted 
supporters  of  your  ministerial  system  :  it  also  explains  the  motives 
of  opposition  which  the  Minister  met  with  on  the  part  of  those 
hitherto  considered  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  legitimate 
throne.  The  latter  soon  discovered  the  perfidious  intentions  which 
their  adversaries  veiled  under  the  mask  of  apparent  devotion. 
They  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  if  these  insidious  apostles  of 
the  ministerial  conduct  rallied  round  the  throne,  and  guarded  its 
avenues,  it  was  merely  in  order  to  make  its  downfal  easier  and 
more  certain.  They  foresaw  that  ministers  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase  favours  which  hearts,  truly  French,  ought  to 
offer  gratuitously.     They  were  not  mistaken. 

The  upholders  of  the  ministerial  systems  demanded  guarantees, 
exacted  concessions.  Everything  was  granted  them.  The  decree 
of  the  5th  September  overturned  every  obstacle  to  their  impatience. 
From  that  date  they  laid  hold  upon  all  offices  and  employments. 
Able  in  profiting  by  success,  they  resolved  to  fortify  their  influence 
with  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude,  and  the  law  on  elections  was 
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given.  Alanned  at  the  power  yet  left  to  the  throne,  they  strove 
to  weaken  the  just  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  promises  of  its 
King ;  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  its  prerogative 
over  the  army ;  and  the  project  of  law  of  recruitment  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chambers. 

Thus  was  dug  that  immense  abyss,  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
throne  is  now  placed.  The  tendencies  of  revolutionary  influence 
can  no  longer  be  mistaken  ;  this  influence  covers  the  whole  of 
France.  It  assumed  for  a  while  the  royal  colours,  the  better  to 
obtain  its  object ;  but  with  increasing  audacity  it  resumes  more 
and  more  every  day  its  natural  colour.  Beneath  its  aegis  are 
sheltered  the  chiefs  of  the  future  Revolution.  The  conspiracies, 
of  which  the  leaders  have  escaped  the  watchfulness  of  a  mistrusted 
police,  attest  the  truth  of  this.  This  influence,  I  repeat,  is  mani- 
fest in  every  direction  and  under  every  form ;  it  is  alarmed  at  the 
military  trophies  of  La  Vendue,  whose  faithful  and  peaceable 
peasantry  is  disarmed,  whilst  it  causes  the  re-armament  of  agitators 
in  the  department  of  the  Isere  on  the  most  puerile  and  ridiculous 
pretexts ;  it  seeks  to  disorganise  the  gendarmerie ;  dismisses 
officers  of  our  army,  whose  sentiments  and  devotion  gave  them  a 
right  to  expect  a  recompense  for  their  exertions ;  and,  finally, 
threatens  the  throne  from  which  it  removes  its  natural  defenders. 

It  is,  consequently,  time.  Sire,  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  leading 
to  such  results.  I  have  hitherto  lamented  in  secret  the  deplorable 
want  of  foresight  shown  by  the  Ministry,  but  the  public  voice  is 
too  loud  to  allow  myself,  placed  as  I  am  on  the  step  of  the  throne, 
to  appear  any  longer  indifferent ;  my  voice  must  also  be  heard,  or 
my  brother  might  some  day  blame  my  silence. 

The  picture  which  I  have  just  delineated  of  the  state  of  things 
is  conformable  with  truth.  My  fears  are  justified  ;  the  revolution- 
ary audacity  irJcreases  every  day  ;  repressive  means  diminish  ;  the 
fatal  epoch  of  a-catastrophe  can  almost  be  computed,  and  when  I 
look  into  the  future,  the  past  makes  answer. 

Sire,  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger,  I  must  now  indicate  the 
remedies.  Replace  the  ministerial  system  in  its  natural  and 
legitimate  line  ;  give  it  a  uniform  impulse,  measured  according  to 
the  gravity  of  circumstances,  but  always  consequent  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  determines  it.  Arrest  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  without  breaking  the  engagements  taken  towards  monar- 
chical institutions,  as  consecrated  by  our  laws,  from  which  they 
derive  that  strength  and  authority  which  can  alone  guarantee  their 
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stability.  Make  the  Charter  popular  and  respected,  like  the  King 
himself.  These  are  the  principal  bases  of  the  new  system,  the 
adoption  of  which  can  even  yet  conjure  the  impending  storm. 

But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  amelioration  is  no  longer 
possible  with  a  Ministry  lost  in  public  estimation,  which,  mistaking 
momentary  caprice  for  strokes  of  authority,  arbitrary  measures  for 
strength,  and  wearying  the  nation  by  the  effects  of  a  fatal  improvi- 
dence, has  rotised  revolutionary  hatred,  and  has  sacrificed  the 
throne  to  their  redoubtable  influence. 

Your  ministers.  Sire,  I  am  grieved  to  say  it,  present  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  only  good  which  can  be  done  ;  the  false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  deprives  them  henceforward  of  the  perilous 
honour  of  saving  monarchy.  Too  far  advanced  in  the  line  which  they 
have  traced  out  for  themselves,  not  being  able  to  abandon,  without 
regret,  principles  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  everything,  to  adopt 
others  which  they  have  incessantly  opposed,  their  progress  would 
be  vacillating,  and  their  conduct  uncertain.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, still  preserve  an  honourable  share  in  public  respect. 

Your  faithful  subjects  may  have  lamented  the  measures  to  which 
your  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  lent  their  support ;  but  credit 
may  be  given  to  their  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  of  devotion.  They 
will  be  seen  with  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  confidence,  and 
still  at  the  helm  of  affairs ;  but,  Sire,  the  safety  of  the  State  de- 
mands the  removal  of  their  colleagues;  and  it  is  only  by  the  prompt 
sacrifice  of  a  personal  interest  that  the  latter  can  acquire  a  right  to 
public  gratitude. 

I  have  traced  to  the  King  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  frightful  situ- 
ation in  which  the  monarchy  is  placed :  I  have  pointed  out  the 
causes  of  threatening  misfortunes,  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
the  evil,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  whatever  good  can  be  done. 
I  have,  then,  a  right.  Sire,  to  hope  that  my  efforts  as  well  as  my 
wishes  will  not  be  valueless.  Our  dangers,  our  interests  are  iden- 
tical ;  let  us  unite  to  brave  the  one  and  to  support  the  other.  In 
the  impending  crisis,  I  owe  to  my  King,  to  my  family,  to  France, 
to  make  known  ray  fears  and  my  hopes.  My  fears  are  justified  in 
the  faithful  outline  which  I  submit  to  the  King ;  my  hopes  are 
founded  on  that  sentiment  of  honour  which  will  never  be  extin- 
guished in  the  heart  of  the  true  friends  of  monarchy,  on  the 
reUgious  love  which  the  generality  of  the  French  bear  towards  the 
throne  of  St  Louis :  they  are  grounded  especially,  Sire,  on  that 
paternal  tenderness  which  your  heart  manifests  for  your  subjects. 
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and  which  will  not  permit  you  to  hesitate,  in  the  conflict  of  such 
high  interests,  to  adopt  the  only  means  prescribed  for  the  safety  of 
monarchy.  These  means  once  adopted,  Sire,  everything  will 
undergo  a  change  ;  a  calm  will  replace  anxiety,  and  oblivion  will 
succeed  resentment.  The  French,  happy  and  strong,  will  rally  in 
one  family  round  the  throne,  and  the  reign  of  your  Majesty  will 
be  embellished  by  the  splendour  of  their  happiness. 

I  am,  with  respect.  Sire,  my  brother  and  lord,  your  Majesty's 
very  humble,  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Charles  Philippe. 

The  King  Louis  XVIII.  replied,  on  the  29th  of  January,  to  the 
above  letter  from  his  brother : — 

"  I  have  no  need  of  describing  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  the 
painful  sentiment  which  your  letter  caused  me.  You  foresaw  it, 
and  your  eyes  are  my  witnesses.  What  I  desire  is,  to  reason 
coolly  with  you,  in  order  to  show  your  error  in  most  essential 
points. 

"  The  system  that  I  have  adopted,  and  that  my  Ministers  reso- 
lutely follow,  is  founded  on  the  maxim,  that  one  should  not  be 
king  of  two  peoples ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  my  Government  have 
been  directed  towards  blending  these  two  distinct  nations  into  one. 
The  attempt  is  no  easy  one.  You  may  remember  with  what  force, 
in  a  council  held  at  Cambray,  a  certain  person  depicted  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  aim,  and  how  he  recommended  my  flinging  my- 
self to  that  side  which  he  considered  the  most  numerous.  I  did 
not  adopt  his  advice,  no  more  than  I  could  adopt  the  contrary  one. 
Both  lead  to  the  dreadful  infliction  of  a  civil  war.  I  do  not  conceal 
from  myself  the  diflSculty,  even  now,  of  the  task  at  my  age,  when 
I  dare  not  hope  to  see  the  term  of  such  effort.  I  know  I  must  often 
offend  legitimate  hopes  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 
Henry  IV.,  to  whom  I  have  not  the  foolish  vanity  to  liken  myself, 
followed  this  route,  and  reaped  from  it  nothing  but  bitterness, 
accused  as  he  was  by  his  old  friends  with  ingratitude,  and  by  his 
enemies  with  treachery.  He  was  wont  to  reply,  '  They  will  regret 
me  when  I  am  gone.'  I  dare  not  say  as  much ;  I  think,  never- 
theless, that  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  heart  was  not  bad,  and 
whose  intentions  were  good,  ought  to  merit  some  regrets.  So 
much  for  my  system  ;  now  as  to  my  means  of  execution." 

The  King  then   proceeds  to  discuss,  says  the  author  of  the 
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memoire  that  Dr.  Veron  quotes,  all  the  reproaches  addressed  by  the 
Count  d'Artois  to  his  Government,  that  is,  to  himself.  He  denies 
the  assertion,  re-establishes  the  truth,  and  completely  justifies 
himself.  The  moral  interests  of  the  Revolution  were  not  fostered. 
As  soon  as  dangerous  doctrines  appeared  in  print,  they  were  pro- 
secuted, without  extinguishing  the  press.  When  laws  of  exception 
were  necessary,  they  were  demanded  and  obtained  legally  of  the 
Chamber.  If  the  country  was  agitated,  and  the  Jacobins  raising 
their  heads,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  monarchical  alliance  of  the 
Royalists.  The  men  of  this  party  may  have  good  intentions,  but 
they  do  not  see  where  they  lead.  Their  enemies  see  more  clearly. 
The  King  defends  the  Ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September  in  the 
following  words : — 

"The  Ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  demands  to 
be  told.  I  will  do  this  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  may  have 
called  the  Chamber  of  1815  introuvable,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it.  Intoxicated  by  the  marks  of  attachment  which  each  electoral 
college  gave,  I  thought  their  deputies  would  come  together  with 
some  confidence  in  me,  and  would  in  every  way  aid  my  Government. 
My  joy  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Chamber  adopted  the  law  against  seditious  cries  began  to  inspire 
me  with  sad  reflections.  Soon  after  came  the  law  of  the  Ministry, 
where  there  appeared  neither  confidence  nor  respect.  They  ought 
to  have  been  contented  with  that  measure  of  severity  which  the 
Royalists  remaining  in  Paris  had  wrung  from  me  on  the  7th  of 
July  previous ;  but  the  Chamber  would  have  more.  The  debate 
was  not  ambiguous ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  it  was 
a  piece  of  eloquence,  insulting  to  the  majesty  of  the  King,  which 
influenced  the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  Thenceforth  the  Chamber 
proceeded,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  no  doubt,  to  encroach  every 
day  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  I  then  determined  to  issue  the 
Ordonnance  which,  I  declare  to  God,  rescued  me  from  their  hands." 

The  King  examines  the  complaints  that  the  Royalist  functionaries 
had  been  persecuted.  He  denies  that  they  were  displaced  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Government. 

"  The  electoral  law,"  continues  the  King,  "  would  have  been 
better,  if  the  minority  had  not,  from  the  principle  of  rendering 
worse  what  they  considered  bad,  inserted  an  article,  paralyzing  the 
action  of  Government.  In  despite  of  this  the  elections  of  that  year 
wei'e  good." 
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The  King  then  admits  that  some  of  the  names  of  members  re- 
turned were  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  same  thing  happens  every  day 
in  England.  They  are  accidents  by  which  we  must  abide.  Govern- 
ment was  not  answerable  for  such  results.  It  showed,  as  at  Lyons, 
that  it  had  more  consideration  for  her  ardent  enemies  than  for 
objectionable  names,  from  whom  still  support  might  have  been 
had. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  recruitment,  the  sole  point  of  import- 
ance was  promotion.  But  times  were  past  when  a  soldier  satisfied 
his  ambition  by  entering  a  corps  of  halberdiers.  A  French  soldier 
was  accustomed  to  consider  epaulettes  and  command,  and  even  the 
marshal's  baton,  as  amongst  the  prizes  or  possibilities  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  French  army  had  owed  much  of  its  glory  and  success 
to  this  principle.  Custom  and  existing  laws  were  for  it.  To  have 
abrogated  them  would  have  been  a  dangerous  attempt,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  indispensable  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  soldiery.  If 
the  law  does  not  endow  the  prerogative  with  all  it  possessed  in 
1789,  it  restores  much  of  that  which  it  lost  after  1791. 

"  After  having  thus  justified,"  continues  the  King,  "  the  system, 
the  acts,  and  the  principles  of  my  Government,  I  will  surprise  you 
by  stating  that  it  is  my  intention  to  change  neither  my  system  nor 
my  ministers.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  determined  to  manifest  my 
purpose  of  supporting  them.  You  are  wrong,  if  you  believe  that 
there  are  any  of  my  ministers  who  are  drawn  away  to  any  course 
against  their  wilL  There  are  no  differences  in  my  Cabinet,  and 
neither  the  ministers  excepted  in  your  letter,  nor  in  your  previous 
conversations,  would  enter  any  administration  founded  on  different 
principles.  You  announce  to  me  that,  unless  you  succeed  in  con- 
verting me  to  your  opinion,  you  will  make  your  sentiments  known. 
In  opposition  to  what  I  urge,  you  plead  the  example  of  the  state- 
ment which  you  published  in  1788  ;  but  this  example,  I  repeat  to 
you,  proves  nothing.  The  King  had,  by  an  arret  of  the  July 
previous,  asked  every  one  to  declare  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  States-General.  The  Assembly  of  Notables  was  convoked  for 
this  very  purpose.  You  were  perfectly  free  then  to  publish  your 
opinion;  but  the  circumstances  are  no  longer  the  same.  Your 
duty  is,  without  doubt,  to  make  known  to  me,  with  all  the  energy 
you  please,  whatever  you  deem  reprehensible  in  my  Government  or 
in  the  personal  conduct  of  ministers ;  but  no  duty  compels  you  to 
go  further.  The  late  Prince  of  Conti  used  to  say,  '  The  Crown 
belongs  to  us  all,  the  eldest  of  the  family  wears  it.'     And  he  was 
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right.  The  Crown  belongs  to  all  of  us,  from  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  last  offset  of  the  furthest  branch  ;  all  have  the  same  inalien- 
able, unprescriptible  right  But  the  eldest  wears  the  Crown,  that 
is,  exercises,  all  its  rights.  He  is  alone  judge  in  doing  so,  and 
alone  responsible.  And  he  may  use  the  words  of  Nelson,  'As 
long  as  I  live,  no  one  commands  here  but  me.'  And  the  more  a 
prince  approaches  to  the  Crown  by  his  rank,  the  more  do  his  duty 
and  his  interest  command  him  to  fortify  and  to  increase  the  respect 
of  him  who  wears  that  Crown." 

After  examining  the  dangers  of  the  system  into  which  his 
brother  seeks  to  drag  him,  the  King  concludes  : — 

"  I  cannot,  without  a  shudder,  look  forward  to  the  instant  when 
I  shall  close  my  eyes.  You  will  find  yourself  then  between  two 
parties,  of  which  one  deems  itself  oppressed  by  me,  whilst  the  other 
fears  to  be  oppressed  by  you.  Will  you  embrace  one  of  the  two  ? 
Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Civil  war,  and  all  its  evils,  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Will  you  seek  to  conciliate  both  ?  I  tell 
you  with  grief,  but  truth,  that,  like  Henry  IV.,  you  will  be  accused 
of  ingratitude  on  one  side,  and  duplicity  on  the  other.  If  to  suc- 
ceed is  difficult  for  me,  who  follow  the  middle  line,  how  much  more 
difficult  will  it  be  for  you,  who  have  pronounced  for  one  side  of  the 
question !  I  do  not  ask  you  to  approve  of  the  invariable  resolution 
that  I  have  taken.  Time  and  reflection  will  bring  you  to  it ;  and 
the  last  moments  of  my  hfe,  now  surrounded  by  such  sombre  pros- 
pects, may  yet  expand  into  happy  days. 

"  Your  good  brother, 

"  Louis. 

'•'January  29,  1818." 


THE   king's   account   OF   THE   MINISTERIAL   CRISIS   OF    1818. 

December,  1818. 

Qui  videt,  testimonium  perhibuit ;  et  verum  est  testimonium  ejus. — 
St.  John,  XV. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  that  which  followed 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Not  to  mention  his  extreme 
kindness  in  coming  to  see  me,  and  his  imitating,  but  in  a  nobler 
manner,  the  conduct  pursued  from  mere  flattery  by  the  Due  de  la 
Feuillade  towards  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  difficult  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  interview.     The  Emperor  not  only  entered  into  all  my 
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thoughts,  but  even  expressed  them  for  me  before  I  had  time  to  do 
so  myself.  He  had  loudly  approved  the  system  of  government 
and  the  line  of  government  I  followed  since  I  determined  to  issue 
the  Ordonnance  of  the  5th  September,  1816  (I  must  observe  that 
it  was  the  period  of  the  elections  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Emperor 
left  Paris  in  the  persuasion  that  Benjamin  Constant  would  be 
elected).  He  praised  my  Ministers,  and  especially  the  Count 
Decazes,  for  whom  I  must  express  a  friendship  founded  upon  the 
solid  and  amiable  qualities  which  he  possesses,  and  upon  an 
attachment,  of  which  one  must  have  been  the  object  in  order  to 
appreciate  it  fully.  I  saw  then  as  certain  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  upon  moderate  conditions ;  and  external  tran- 
quillity insured  for  a  long  time,  whilst  nothing  seemed  to  threaten 
internal  peace. 

Some  of  the  elections  displeased  me,  such  as  those  of  the 
Sarthe,  the  Vendee,  and  Finisterre ;  but  those  are  annoyances 
attached  to  a  constitution  like  ours,  and  on  the  whole  they  were 
good.  I  observed  with  pain  in  the  letters  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
that  he  was  more  annoyed  than  I  was  ;  but  I  flattered  myself  that, 
on  his  return  here,  by  uniting  himself  more  closely  with  his  col- 
leagues, he  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  produced  by  the 
Minerve,  and,  I  may  say,  aggravated  by  the  Gonservateur. 

I  was  deceived ;  he  had,  without  consulting  me,  sought,  and 
had  found,  a  remedy  from  others.  My  readers  will  be  astonished 
at  the  words — without  consulting  me.  In  tracing  them  I  am 
aware  of  the  ideas  they  will  suggest  respecting  me,  but  let  me  tell 
the  full  truth. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  world  was  persuaded  that  were  the 
ultra-Royalists  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in 
their  plan  of  exaggeration,  and,  abandoning  their  personal  hatreds, 
to  embrace  frankly  the  system  of  moderation,  the  ultra-Liberals 
would  no  longer  hold  up  their  heads.  Every  one  knows  that 
Ministers  had  been  trying  to  do  this,  but  all  know,  too,  the  small 
result  of  the  negociation.  The  ultra-Royalists  had  demanded 
concessions  of  principles,  personal  guarantees  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grant.  Far  from  drawing  near  to  the  Ministry,  whom  they 
ceased  not  to  insult  by  their  writings,  their  leaders  had,  in  the 
session  of  1815,  acted  in  concert  with  the  ultra-Liberals.  More 
might  be  said,  but  nothing  has  been  judicially  proved.  My 
Ministers  and  myself  felt  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation  ;  it  was 
also  the  opinion  of  best-informed  foreigners.     The  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington  had  spoken  to  me  about  it  on  his  return  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle:  "The  ultra-Royalists,"  said  he,  "must  be  brought 
back  to  the  Ministry;  but,"  added  he,  "without  any  conditions." 
The  aspect  of  the  session  which  was  about  to  open  had  nothing 
alarming  in  it ;  the  Ministry,  so  much  decried  by  exaggeration 
on  either  side,  had  nevertheless  restored  order  and  confidence. 
France  was  respected  abroad  ;  credit  might  have  been  somewhat 
shaken,  but  it  was  only  that  of  the  Bank ;  for  whilst  the  five  per 
cents,  fell,  treasury  bills  kept  up  their  prices.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  generality  of  the  elections  was  good :  thus,  although  we 
might  expect  angry  debates,  it  was  probable  that,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Ministry  would  be  at 
least  what  it  was  in  the  last  session :  there  was  still  a  majority, 
though  a  diminished  one,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Such  ap- 
peared to  me  the  state  of  things  when  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
returned  on  the  28th  November. 

Before  going  further,  I  must  mention  how  the  Count  Decazes 
was  situated.  His  Ministry,  so  important  while  the  law  of  the 
29th  October  was  in  operation,  had  become  much  less  so  since 
the  expiration  of  that  law ;  it  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  the 
censorship  of  the  journals.  The  enemies  of  the  Count  Decazes, 
after  having  in  attacking  his  conduct  exemplified  the  fable  of  the 
serpent  and  the  file,  had  changed  their  tactics.  It  was  no  longer 
the  Minister,  but  the  Ministry  whom  they  assailed,  describing  it 
as  anti-constitutional,  arbitrary,  and  the  cause  of  superfluous 
expenditure.  With  such  arguments  it  was  easy  to  win  the  suf- 
frages of  the  multitude ;  and  matters  came  to  that  point  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  in  the  ensuing  session  the  funds  for  the 
police  would  be  voted.  Even  were  they  so,  what  was  a  Ministry 
without  power,  and  yet  with  the  burthen  of  responsibility  ?  The 
Count  Decazes  felt  this  so  sensibly,  that  he  proposed  the  sup- 
pression of  his  Ministry,  and  consequently  his  own  retirement 
from  the  Cabinet.  His  colleagues  protested  against  the  idea, 
not  willing  to  lose  his  sound  and  cool  judgment  in  critical  aflPairs, 
and  his  ability  to  surmount  difficulties.  Others,  perhaps,  thought 
that  my  friendship  for  him  rendered  him  a  useful  intermediary 
between  the  King  and  the  Cabinet.  The  Due  de  Richelieu, 
who  entertained  the  first  opinion,  tried  to  preserve  M.  Decazes 
as  a  colleague  by  proposing  that  M.  Laine  should  cede  to  him 
the  Home  Office  and  take  that  of  Justice  ;  an  arrangement  which 
I  offered,  and  M.  Pasquier  consented  to  faciUtate,  by  re-establish- 
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ing  the  Ministry  of  the  Household  for  the  latter,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  But  M.  Laine  refused  to  change,  and  offered  his 
resignation ;  which  I  declined  to  accept,  the  more  as  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  declared  he  would  not  remain  in  office  without  him. 
M.  Decazes  consented  to  bear  till  the  end  of  the  session  the 
burden  of  the  Ministry,  expiring  as  it  was ;  and  the  Cabinet  re- 
mained unmodified. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  had  acted  without  my 
knowledge  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  evil  he  apprehended. 
Narrating  these  circumstances,  even  after  so  short  a  time  elapsed, 
I  seem  to  be  in  a  painful  dream  when  recalling  what  actually  took 
place.  Posterity  will  never  believe  that  any  Minister  could  con- 
ceive, much  less  execute,  a  plan,  of  which  the  inevitable  result 
must  be  to  change  the  whole  manner  of  government,  without 
speaking  a  word  of  it  to  the  King.  It  will  be  still  less  believed 
that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  the  Minister  to  do  this,  one  of 
the  most  loyal  characters  that  ever  existed,  and  that  the  King 
was  no  other  than  Louis  XVIII.,  who  might  be  accused  of  weak- 
ness but  never  of  indiscretion,  and  whom,  consequently,  it  would 
have  been  easy,  without  any  compromise  of  secresy,  to  attempt  to 
convert  to  these  opinions.  It  is  true,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  improbability ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth,  in 
order  to  prevent  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  from 
accusing  me  of  following  throughout  this  astonishing  month  of 
December,  1818,  a  most  tortuous  course.  In  thus  defending 
myself  I  appear  to  accuse  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Nor  can  I 
exculpate  him  from  the  mystery  with  which  he  treated  me  ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  (and  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  whether  I  am  not 
right)  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  course 
he  was  made  to  take.  He  wished  to  rally  the  ultra-Royalists  to 
the  Ministry  in  changing  the  law  of  election,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  that  it  was  all  the  while  the  Ministry  that  he  was 
placing  at  the  mercy  of  the  ultra-Royalists.  Who  conceived 
the  plan,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  success,  I  am  ignorant ; 
and  I  merely  seek  here  to  set  down  facts  which  fell  within  my 
knowledge,  adding  such  reflections  as  seem  plausible. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  efforts  were  made  to  detach  from  the 
Centre,  which  till  then  had  formed  the  strength  of  the  Ministry  in 
both  Chambers,  a  number  of  members  sufficiently  great  to  insure 
a  majority  to  the  ultra-Royalists.  The  intrigue  was  conducted 
with  a  secresy  worthy  of  praise  in  a  better  cause  ;  it  had  escaped 
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even  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Decazes.  Its  success,  doubtful  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  complete  in  that  of  the  Peers.  The 
first  knowledge  I  had  of  it  was  through  the  Chancellor,  who  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session  came  to  mention  to  me  the 
names  of  those  fixed  in  the  consultation  of  the  ministerialists 
for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  added,  indeed, 
that  he  was  not  certain,  as  there  was  another  group  who  might 
propose  and  support  other  candidates.  As  he  said  no  more,  I 
thought  that  he  alluded  to  the  ultra-Royalists  and  their  plans. 
But  I  soon  learned  more  from  M.  de  Dreux-Breze,  who  told  me  that 
there  had  been  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Due  de  Doudeauville,  a  reunion  of  ministerial  members  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Right.  At  the  same  time  he 
showed  me  a  list  of  names  proposed  for  the  secretaryships,  as  well 
as  for  the  Commission  of  Address  in  this  Assembly.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  list  were  the  Due  de  Doudeauville,  M.  de  Verac,  the 
Due  de  Bellune,  and  M.  Dubouchage.  I  had  no  objection  to  the 
two  fii-st ;  and  was  about  to  make  some  observations  respecting  the 
two  last,  when  I  perceived  on  the  second  list — that  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Address  in  answer  to  my  speech — the  names  of 
Viscount  Montmorency  and  the  Marquess  of  Talaru,  both  frenetic 
ultra-Royalists  and  writers  in  the  Conservateur.  This  made  me 
break  fortL  I  reproached  M.  de  Breze  with  his  connexion  with 
people  who  could  fix  upon  such  choice  of  names  for  the  Address, 
and  even  quoted  to  him  the  lines  of  Athalie — 

Bompez,  rompez  tout  pacte  avec  Timpiete. 

I  know  not  what  more  I  may  have  said,  I  was  so  animated.  He 
defended  himself  by  mentioning  the  names  of  many  sensible  and 
honourable  men,  who  had  joined  the  Association.  And  at  last  he 
told  me,  that  it  held  its  meetings  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de 
Beausset.  A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  more  astounded  me 
than  this  name.  As  the  people,  when  oppressed,  used  to  console 
themselves  by  exclaiming,  "If  our  good  King  but  knew  it!"  so 
I  cried,  "  If  the  Due  de  Richelieu  but  knew  it !"  He  had,  indeed, 
mentioned  to  me  a  conference  that  he  was  to  have  with  M.  de 
Villele ;  but  as  he  never  spoke  of  its  result  to  me,  or  to  his  col- 
leagues, I  considered  it  to  be  as  null  as  former  conferences.  But 
the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Beausset  undeceived  me.  He  was  too 
sensible,  too  closely  connected  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  trace 
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such  a  step  without  the  Duke's  consent.    I  grew  cool  immediately, 
dismissed  M.  de  Breze,  and  abandoned  myself  to  my  reflections. 

They  were  sad,  it  may  be  well  believed.  I  saw  myself  thrown 
into  the  sad  alternative  of  either  approving,  without  knowing  it,  a 
line  of  policy  opposed  to  that  which  I  had  followed  for  two  years — 
and  which  I  thought  the  only  good  one — or  to  break  with  the  Due 
de  Richelieu.  The  first  was  little  glorious,  and  had  its  dangers. 
The  second  had  still  more  serious  inconveniences.  The  conduct 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  me  was  certainly  such  as  is  difficult  to 
find  a  name  for.  I  cannot  conceive,  much  less  justify  it.  The 
Duke  had  been  called  to  the  Ministry  under  the  most  critical  cir- 
cumstances for  a  State.  He  accepted  the  difficulty,  and  signed 
the  Convention  of  November,  1815.  Posterity  must  ever  thank 
him.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  foreign  soldiers,  well-intentioned 
perhaps,  but  inflated  with  victory,  and  ardent  for  pillage,  covered 
half  the  soil  of  the  country.  The  sovereigns  treated  my  grey  hairs 
with  respect,  but  the  rod  of  conquest  made  itself  not  the  less  felt. 
Two  prefects  (those  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loiret)  had  been  torn 
from  their  duties  and  dragged  into  captivity.  M.  Decazes,  then 
prefect  of  police,  had  nearly  shared  their  fate.  The  cliefa-d'osiivre 
of  art,  the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  had  been  taken  by  force  from  my 
residence.  In  the  south  of  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic 
courage  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  who,  without  arms,  without 
means,  had  kept  in  check  General  Castanos,  the  Spaniards  would 
have  come  to  take  their  share  in  the  spoil  without  having  shared 
the  victory.  But  the  danger  was  only  delayed.  What  were  our 
resources  ?  None,  we  must  own.  The  army  of  the  Loire,  which  I 
believe  would  have  been  but  a  weak  one,  was  disbanded,  and  if 
there,  remained  any  energy  in  France,  it  was  only  shown  in  the 
ferments  of  civil  war.  We  could  not  even  hope  for  the  melancholy 
glory  which  honoured  the  last  moments  of  Carthage.  Foreigners, 
it  is  true,  imposed  upon  us  hard  conditions :  and,  as  may  be  seen, 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  them  ;  and,  independently  of 
the  havoc  made  by  them,  their  presence  alone  cost  France  daily 
more  than  a  million.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  good  man,  the 
friend  of  his  country,  disdains  idle  clamours,  and  goes  straight  to 
his  aim.  This  is  what  the  Due  de  RicheUeu  did,  and  posterity 
will  feel  it,  and  revenge  the  dishonour  which  was  attemped  to  be 
thrown  upon  him  on  this  occasion.  From  this  time,  an  extreme 
loyalty  had  not  only  gained  him  from  foreigners  a  consideration 
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such  as  few  Ministers  have  enjoyed,  but  also  at  home  it  had  forced 
the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  system  to  revile  his  talents,  not 
daring  to  attack  him  personally.  Finally,  he  had  just  signed  the 
famous  acts  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  freed  France  and 
placed  it  in  the  rank  to  which  it  belonged.  To  these  considera- 
tions were  joined  others  very  powerful :  all  my  Ministers  would 
have  quitted  me,  especially  the  Count  Decazes,  who  had  often 
declared  to  me  (and  I  was  of  his  opinion)  that,  if,  on  his  return 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  should,  as  he  pro- 
posed, resign,  he  would  follow  his  example.  Now,  if  they  were 
resolved  upon  a  voluntary  resignation,  what  would  they  do  were  it 
forced  upon  them?  Where  also  should  I  have  found  strength 
necessary- to  act  with  vigour?  I,  who  notwithstanding  the  incon- 
ceivable silence  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  in  spite  of  other  thoughts 
still  more  painful,  still  regret  that  I  have  no  longer  with  me  a 
man  whom  bad  advice  might  lead  astray,  or  into  acts  contrary  to 
his  nature,  but  whose  natural  uprightness  would  soon  recall  him, 
as  he  never  erred  from  the  heart.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  appear 
ignorant  of  what  they  concealed  from  me,  and  to  continue  the  line 
of  conduct  I  had  chosen,  which  was  the  more  easy  to  me,  as  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  told  me  (and  I  am  sure  with  truth)  that  he  had 
not  changed  his  system.  Nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  schism 
in  the  ministry.  My  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  was 
discussed,  adopted  unanimously,  save  a  few  phrases,  which  had 
been  added  at  the  last  moment  by  the  proposal  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  but  the  idea  came  from  M.  Decazes  (this  among  others : 
the  Prince  has  just  recovered  his  independence,  without  which 
there  is  neither  king  nor  nation). 

This  apparent  union  did  not  last.  The  Session  commenced  on 
the  10th,  and  from  the  12th  the  Council  of  Ministers  deliberated 
as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  in  present  circumstances. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  spoke  first,  described  very  well 
their  importance,  but  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  M.  Roy 
did  the  same.  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  and  M.  Decazes  voted 
for  continuing  the  present  course.  M.  Mole,  M.  Laine,  and  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  thought  it  better  to  incline  towards  the  Right, 
and  therefore  propose  a  change  in  the  electoral  law.  There  was 
no  decided  majority,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  14th. 
It  took  place'in  fact  without  any  other  result ;  but  matters  were 
considered  sufficiently  advanced  to  lay  before  me  in  the  next 
'Cabinet  Council. 
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Several  things  occurred  in  the  interval.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  nominated  its  committee,  which  was  the  same  that  M.  de 
Breze  had  submitted  to  me,  except  that  M.  de  Pastoret  was  sub- 
stituted for  M.  Dubouchage,  and  that,  it  was  said,  on  my  account, 
as  M.  Dubouchage  having  been  my  Minister,  I  might  not  find  it 
agreeable  to  see  him  so  oftea  He  forgot  that  the  preceding  year 
the  ultra-Royalists,  profiting  by  a  mistake  of  the  Ministerialists, 
had  placed  the  Due  de  Feltre  in  a  secretaryship,  having  left  the 
ministry  after  M.  Dubouchage  ;  or  rather  they  wished  to  show  in 
public  a  pretended  respect  for  me  more  insulting  than  a  direct 
outrage.  When,  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Address,  he  had 
paid  the  Due  de  Richelieu  the  compliment  to  ask  whom  he  would 
desire  should  be  named ;  to  this  question,  giving  way  to  a  natural 
movement,  he  had  answered  "Ministerialists."  But  they  soon 
showed  him  that  they  only  paid  him  a  useless  compliment,  for 
they  declared  that  to  be  impossible.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  was 
that  his  eyes  were  not  then  opened, — how  it  was  that  he  did  not 
see  that  he  was  the  slave  of  the  party  he  had  so  imprudently 
favoured,  and  who  only  wished  to  make  of  him  an  idol  such  as 
the  Gentiles  had,  who  have  eyes  and  see  not ;  and,  finally,  how  it 
was  that  he  did  not  make  a  generous  efibrt  to  break  at  least  his 
chain.  But  no,  he  merely  replied,  warmly  :  "  Well,  rational  people  ! 
{des  gens  raisonnables !)  These  rational  people  were  Messrs.  de 
Talaru,  the  Viscount  de  Montmorency,  de  Fontanes,  de  Pastoret, 
and  de  Rosambo,  not  less  ultra-Royalist  than  the  two  first.  I  was, 
as  may  be  thought,  more  hurt  at  this  nomination  than  at  that  of 
the  committee  ;  but  persuaded  that  a  king  cannot  commit  a  greater 
fault  than  to  show  useless  anger,  I  contented  myself  by  saying  in- 
wardly with  bitterness : — 

Attale,  etait-ce  ainsi  que  regnaient  tes  aaicetves  ? 

But  the  pain  which  I  felt  was  hght  in  comparison  with  what  fol- 
lowed. The  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  always  shown  himself  so 
openly  and  nobly  the  friend  of  the  Count  Decazes,  who,  a  few 
days  before  quitting  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  written  to  him  about  an 
affair  which  interested  him  personally,  and  which  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, "  that  he  was  in  despair  at  having  failed  in  the  only  nego- 
ciation  which  really  interested  him  :"  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  I  say, 
seemed  to  have  quarrelled  with  him  ;  he  neither  called  upon  him, 
nor  answered  his  letters.  Prepared  as  I  was  for  some  time  for 
the  resignation  of  M.  Decazes,  whose  ministry  I  saw  could  not 
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continue,  my  friendship  for  him  made  me  hope  that  at  least  he 
might  resign  honourably ;  and  I  well  knew  what  an  advantage  his 
enemies  would  have  should  his  resignation  proceed  from  a  rupture 
with  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  On  the  other  side,  and  independently 
of  the  Count  Decazes,  nothing  was  more  precarious  than  the 
Ministry.  M.  Laine  had  signified  his  firm  intention  of  resigning. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  a  second 
after  him ;  and  my  efforts  with  the  former  had  a  very  equivocal 
success. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  mention  here  the  state  of  my  health  at 
that  time,  not  to  excite  pity,  but  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
faults  which  I  may  have  committed  in  such  difficult  junctures.  On 
the  12th,  I  had  an  attack  of  gout :  it  was  so  slight  during  three 
days,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  nothing ;  but  on  the  16th,  in  the 
evening,  the  pain  became  very  severe — and  on  the  16th  began  what 
I  win  describe  in  a  few  words :  great  suffering,  little  sleep, '  no 
appetite,  fever,  and  prostration  of  strength,  both  physical  and 
moral.     Such  was  my  state  during  more  than  eight  days. 

Meanwhile  the  horizon  seemed  to  clear  up  a  little.  The  Mi- 
nisters who  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  being 
obliged  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  the  16th,  the  day  for  the 
election  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  the  Council  was  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  Count  Decazes'  assembly, 
was  there  very  complaisant  with  him,  and  the  next  day  went  to 
see  him.  There  was  an  explanation  between  them,  when  they 
embraced,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  Council  the  great  question 
should  be  touched  upon  lightly. 

The  Coimcil  was  held  on  the  17th.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
spoke  first,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Due  de  Richelieu's ;  that  is  to 
say,  fully,  but  without  concluding  anything.  Marshal  Gouvion 
was  for  changing  nothing,  nor  even  for  modifying  the  electoral 
law.  M.  Mole  declared  that  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
continue  the  line  of  conduct  followed  up  to  the  present  time  ;  he 
inclined  towards  the  ultra-Royalists,  without  concealing  that  it 
was  giving  themselves  masters,  but  because  of  two  evils  one  should 
choose  the  least.  M.  Laine  thought  that  they  ought  to  hoist  the 
ministerial  flag,  and  hold  out  their  hands  to  the  right  and  left. 
M.  Roy  was  of  the  same  opinion.  M.  Decazes  exposed  the  danger 
he  saw  in  trying  to  change,  or  rather  to  destroy  the  electoral  law, 
which  he  described  as  eminently  popular,  and  he  decided  upon 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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remaining  as  we  were.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  spoke  last.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  inclined  towards  the  opinion  of  M.  Mold  ; 
but  he  came  to  no  better  conclusions  than  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
and  M.  Roy.  At  last  I  spoke  ;  and,  taking  up  the  idea  of  M. 
Laind — Let  us,  said  I,  hoist  our  flag  upon  the  Ordonnance  of  the 
5th  September  1816.  Let  us  follow  that  line  which  has  united  us 
until  now.  Hold  out  the  hand  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  saying 
with  Caesar,  "  He  who  is  not  against  me  is  with  me."  Thus  ter- 
minated the  Council.  I  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  all 
discord  in  the  Ministry  would  cease ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived. 

On  the  16th,  M.  Ravez  had  obtained  the  necessary  number  of 
votes  for  the  candidateship  of  the  Presidency.  M.  de  Serre  had 
nearly  as  many  as  he  ;  nevertheless,  I  was  obliged  to  nominate  M. 
Ravez.  I  was  wrong  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  say  it,  or  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  to  inform  M.  Ravez,  before  the  affair  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council.  This  double  error  caused  the  ultra- 
Royalists  to  triumph,  who  seeing  the  choice  which  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  had  made,  and  this  latter  (for  it  must  be  owned  that  M. 
Ravez  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  over)  no  longer 
doubted  of  their  victory.  Their  joy  was  of  short  duration. 
Among  the  vice-presidents  there  was  but  one  from  whom  they 
could  hope  anything— this  was  M.  Blanquart  de  Bailleul,  who  was 
in  the  same  position  as  M.  Ravez.  But  the  choice  of  the  Secretaries, 
and  especially  that  of  M.  de  Saint  Aulaire,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  Count  Decazes,  proved  that  the  old  ministerialists  were  not 
yet  conquered.  I  confess  that  I  felt  some  pleasure  at  it ;  but  it 
was  transient,  for  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  so  much  annoyed, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on  the  Sunday  following  (the 
elections  had  taken  place  Friday  and  Saturday)  he  spoke  to  me 
of  M.  Decazes  with  bitterness,  accusing  him  of  being  the  spirit  of 
the  choice.  I  then  felt  that  the  schism  was  accomplished.  I  was 
deeply  grieved;  but,  for  the  before-mentioned  reasons,  I  was 
resolved,  whatever  it  might  cost  me,  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  advantage 
of  preserving  the  Due  de  Richelieu  as  Prime  Minister.  I  was  in 
this  state  of  mind  when  I  received,  on  Monday  evening  and 
Tuesday  morning,  letters  from  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  M.  Mold, 
M.  Laind,  M.  Pasquier,  and  M.  Decazes. 

Of  these  I  answered  only  that  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whom 
I  wrote  that  his  unexpected  step  had  so  much  disturbed  me  that  I 
was  unable  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  that  I  should 
like  to  see  him  before  he  took  a  final  resolve.     He  came,  in  fact, 
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on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  I  did  not  conceal  the  chagrin  which 
I  felt,  and  I  begged  of  him  to  consider  that,  besides  the  grief  of 
losing  him,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of 

having  recourse  to He  listened  to  me  with  apparently 

as  much  grief  as  I  felt.  We  separated  without  coming  to  any 
agreement,  and  the  next  day  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Your  Majesty  may  imagine  in  what  a  painful  position  yester- 
day's conversation  has  left  me,  and  also  what  I  have  sufifered  from 
seeing  the  grief  which  I  have  caused  your  Majesty.  I  am  too  well 
aware  of  my  incapacity  in  such  difficult  circumstances,  and  in  a 
business  for  which  no  one  could  be  less  fit  than  I  am,  as  I  had  the 
honour.  Sir,  of  informing  you  yesterday.  My  mission  was  ended 
so  soon  as  the  important  affairs  with  the  foreigners  were  concluded. 
Those  of  the  Hbme  Office  are  unknown  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
leading  of  the  Chambers,  and  I  have  neither  aptitude  nor  capacity 
for  them.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  your  Majesty,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  in  retaining  me,  you  will  do  harm  to  yolirself  and  the  country  ; 
and  this  sentiment,  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  call  modesty,  is 
but  the  result  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  myself.  To  think 
otherwise,  would  be  an  inexcusable  presumption  on  my  part. 

"  After  having  confessed  this  much  to  your  Majesty,  to  which  I 
entreat  you  to  give  your  serious  attention,  I  must  inform  you  that,  if 
you  persist  in  desiring  to  retain  me,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  reasons 
I  advance,  I  neither  can  or  ought  to  refuse  my  consent ;  but  in 
order  that  my  services  may  not  from  the  first  be  rendered  useless, 
perfect  unity  must  be  established  in  the  Ministry.  Your  Majesty 
knows  whether  I  love  and  esteem  M.  Decazes.  I  shall  ever  preserve 
these  sentiments.  But,  on  one  side  outraged  by  a  party  whose 
imprudence  has  caused  so  much  trouble,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  it ;  on  the  other,  urged  towards  a  party 
whose  doctrines  are  still  more  menacing,  unless  he  is  established 
out  of  France  in  some  eminent  employment,  all  the  men  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ministry  will  look  to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes, 
and  he  will  become,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  no  doubt,  an  obstacle 
to  the  Government.  It  is  much  against  my  inclination  that  I 
express  myself  thus  to  your  Majesty.  Intrigues,  ambition,  and 
the  means  usually  employed,  are  foreign  to  me ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
your  Majesty  to  say  the  truth,  at  least  as  I  believe  it.  I  feel  how 
painful  the  sacrifice  of  which  I  speak  is  to  your  Majesty,  to  M. 
Decazes,  and,  dare  I  say  it,  to  myself ;  but  I  believe  it  necessary, 
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if  I  am  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Embassy  to  Naples 
or  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  departure  announced  within  a  week ; 
such  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  indispensable  preliminaries,  I  do  ncg 
say  to  the  success,  but  to  the  free  action  of  the  administration. 
Your  Majesty  knows  that  it  does  not  become  me  to  make  such 
conditions.  The  situation  in  which  I  placed  your  Majesty  yester- 
day, and  the  despair  which  it  caused  me,  have  alone  decided  me  to 
confide  in  you.  Your  Majesty  will  make  what  use  of  my  com- 
munication you  shall  think  fit. 

"  In  case  your  Majesty  should  insist  upon  my  remaining,  dare  1 
ask  that  you  will  use  all  possible  means  to  retain  M.  Laind,  without 
whom  I  could  not  possibly  remain  in  the  Ministry,  and  M.  Roy  ? 
If  you  will  employ  those  persuasions,  which  nothing  can  resist,  I 
think  yoii  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  their  scruples. 
After  having  thus  unbosomed  myself,  permit  me.  Sire,  to  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  and  implore  permission  to 
resign ;  I  repeat  it,  I  have  neither  capacity  nor  talents  necessary 
to  unravel  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  Chambers.  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  this  life,  and  assuredly  I  should  not  succeed. 
Your  Majesty  is  warned  ;  do  not  expose  yourself  to  see  these  prog- 
nostics verified." 

As  I  said,  I  was  resigned  to  M.  Decazes  quitting  the  Ministry  ; 
but  such  a  separation  as  that  proposed  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
much  more  painful.  I  wrote  to  him  immediately ;  but  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  explain  to  him  in  extenso  the  above  letter ;  I  only 
transcribed  the  essential  points.  He  flattered  himself  that  his 
absence  from  Paris  would  suffice  ;  and  in  his  answer  he  proposed  to 
set  off  immediately,  and  pass  three  months  with  his  family  at 
Libourne.  Reasonable,  and  I  may  say  generous,  as  was  this 
offer,  I  scarcely  flattered  myself  that  it  would  be  accepted.  Never- 
theless, I  resolved  to  try,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu  having  come 
to  me  before  the  Council  sat,  I  made  the  overture  to  him  in  the 
way  which  I  thought  best  to  allay  the  storm.  But  those  seductive 
vnanners,  which  nothiTig  could  resist,  failed  of  their  effect. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu,  overruled  by  a  strange  impulse,  was  com- 
pletely out  of  character.  He  was  insensible  to  the  delicate  situa- 
tion of  Madame  Decazes,  who  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  He 
persisted  in  the  departure  for  Russia  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
continuation  of  his  Ministry,  and  insisted  that  I  should,  after  the 
Council,  ask  M.  Decazies  for  his  final  resolution.  Resolved  upon 
any  sacrifice  to  retain  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  I  undertook  the  com- 
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mission,  and  fulfilled  it ;  but,  I  confess,  in  uttering  a  desire  so 
cruel  for  him,  and  so  painful  for-me,  my  firmness  forsook  me,  and 
I  burst  into  tears.  My  victim  endeavoured  to  soften  my  grief, 
and  declared  himself  perfectly  resigned.  Nevertheless,  a  moment 
after,  the  thought  of  the  fatigue,  and  even  danger,  to  his  beloved 
wife  in  such  a  journey,  came  to  his  mind,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
my  poor  wife !"  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  soon  resumed 
his  courage,  however;  and  quitting  me,  he  wrote  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  that  he  consented. 

The  same  day,  three  hours  after  this  distressing  scene,  I  re- 
ceived the  Address  of  the  Chambers  in  reply  to  my  speech  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  I  was  obliged  to  appear  with  a  coun- 
tenance calm,  serene,  even  contented ;  for  after  all  the  addresses 
were  good.     And  we  are  envied  ! 

The  next  day,  24th,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  recovering  his 
temper,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  advice  of  M.  Laine,  who,  they 
say,  represented  strongly  to  him  the  harshness  of  his  demand, 
consented  to  accept  the  journey  to  Liboume.  Other  embarrass- 
ments soon  came  upon  him.  He  had  reckoned  that  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Decazes  (and  perhaps  Marshal  Gouvion)  the 
Cabinet  would  continue  as  it  was  ;  but  M.  Laine,  although  de- 
siring a  change  in  the  electoral  law,  declared  formally  that  he 
would  never  present  one  which  should  destroy  that  which  was 
his  own  work,  and  which  he  had  defended  with  such  success. 
M.  Roy  intimated  that  he  would  not  remain  without  M.  Decazes, 
and  the  others  also  refused.  On  the  25th  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
and  M.  Laine,  having  met  M.  Decazes  in  my  apartments,  after 
mass,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  form  a  Ministry,  and,  upon 
his  absolute  refusal,  they  came  and  begged  me  to  persuade  him  to 
do  so.  Although  I  approved  his  resolution,  I  replied  that  I 
would  speak  to  him,  but  that  I  was  sure  beforehand  that  my  efforts 
would  be  as  useless  as  theirs.  I  sent  for  him,  and  his  answer  was 
what  I  anticipated.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  then  resolved  to  form 
an  entirely  new  Ministry,  composed  in  the  following  manner : 
Justice,  M.  Simeon ;  War,  General  Lauriston ;  Marine,  M.  de 
Villele ;  Interior,  M.  Cuvier  ;  Finances,  M.  Mollien ;  Directeur- 
General  of  the  Police  under  the  President  of  the  Council,  M.  de 
Tournon,  Prefect  of  the  Gironde.  One  alone  among  these  names 
displeased  me  ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  make  no  objec- 
tions to  anything ;  and,  besides,  after  having  made  the  greatest 
of  sacrifices,  could  I  be  stopped  by  a  less  ?    On  the  evening  of  the 
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25th  the  Due  de  Richelieu  thought  himself  certain  of  success ; 
but  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  themselves :  M.  Cuvier 
made  the  same  objection  as  M.  Laine ;  M.  MoUien  (engaged,  it 
was  said,  elsewhere)  positively  refused.  I  was  indirectly  informed 
of  this  during  the  day  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  I  received 
from  the  Due  de  Richelieu  the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  have  again  uselessly  endeavoured  to  form  a  Ministry  which 
might  offer  to  your  Majesty  and  to  France  some  guarantees  in 
the  crisis.  M.  Roy,  whom  I  considered  indispensable  in  the 
Finance,  has  refused  all  my  solicitations ;  my  other  colleagues 
could  not  agree  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  ;  and  I  find  myself 
again  under  the  necessity  of  entreating  your  Majesty  to  absolve 
me  from  a  task  which  I  cannot  fulfil  with  success  I  have  given 
proofs,  Sire,  of  the  utmost  devotedness  in  endeavouring  twice  to 
form  a  Ministry  ;  and  your  Majesty  will  recognise  what  I  had  the 
honour  to  say  before  my  departure  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  what 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  repeat  verbally  and  by  writing  since 
my  return — that  I  was  not  competent  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Home  department,  and  that  my  mission  was  ended  when  the 
negociation  with  foreigners  was  concluded.  But  why  should 
your  Majesty  think  it  indispensable  to  call  in  ...  if  I  fail  ? 
Does  there  exist  no  one  in  your  kingdom  but  he  or  I  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  council ;  and  if  we  both  fail,  must  the  State  perish  ?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  There  are  Marshals  and  Peers  of  France  who 
certainly  might  replace  us.  Without  naming  others,  could  not 
Marshals  Macdonald  and  Marmont  be  chosen  ?  They  understand 
the  army  and  the  country ;  they  will  cause  no  mistrust  to 
foreigners.  I  repeat  to  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  again  undertake 
an  office  which  I  am  incapable  of  filling  after  such  fruitless  essays. 
It  is  therefore  with  pain,  but  with  a  firm  determination,  that  I  beg 
of  your  Majesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  homage." 

This  letter  was  so  positive,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  too  much  commanded  by  circumstances,  to  render  it 
possible  for  me  to  endeavour  to  retain  him  any  longer.  There- 
fore, with  the  sincerest  regret,  I  accepted  his  resignation.  His 
letter  had  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  of  it  being  possible  to  do 
without  ....  But  1  was  not  the  less  embarrassed,  for  neither 
one  nor  other  of  the  Marshals  mentioned  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
could,  in  my  opinion,  replace  him.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
entered  just  as  I  was  sending  my  reply  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ; 
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I  spoke  to  him  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  He  went  immediately  to 
seek  M.  Decazes ;  and  the  latter  conceived  the  idea  of  confiding 
the  helm  to  General  DessoUes.  This  suited  my  ideas,  and  I 
charged  him  with  the  arrangement,  mentioning  M.  de  Jaucourt 
and  M.  de  Serre.  The  next  morning  (Sunday)  he  saw  the 
General,  and  made  the  proposal  to  him,  which  was  accepted. 
Count  Decazes  was  in  ecstasies ;  he  did  not  foresee  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  arise.  The  Marquis  DessoUes,  wishing,  as  was 
natural,  to  form  his  own  Cabinet,  thought  first  of  M.  de  Serre  for 
Justice,  and  Baron  Louis  for  the  Finances.  He  spoke  to  them, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  accept,  but  with  a  sine  qua  non  condition 
that  the  Count  Decazes  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  When  this 
was  proposed  to  him  he  refused  strongly,  and  even  with  tears.  At 
last  the  Marquis  DessoUes  came  and  begged  me  to  overcome  his 
resistance. 

Had  1  consulted  but  my  own  feelings,  I  should  have  desired 
that  M.  Decazes,  joining,  as  he  had  always  intended,  his  fate 
with  that  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  should  quit  the  Ministry  with 
him.  But,  1,  if  the  Due  de  Kichelieu  retired,  it  was  not  that 
he  preferred  quiet,  but  it  was  that  ministerial  life  was  extinct  in 
him ;  2,  he  had  separated  his  fate  from  that  of  the  Count  De- 
cazes when  he  demanded  his  retirement,  while  he  retained  all 
his  other  colleagues ;  3,  the  Count  was  in  a  manner  in  the 
same  position  as  when  I  proposed  to  him  the  embassy  to  St. 
Petersburgh :  in  both  cases  on  his  acceptance  depended  the 
existence  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  if  he  had  sacrificed  his  happiness 
to  it  once,  why  should  he  not  give  up  scruples  henceforth  vain  ? 
These  considerations  decided  me.  The  Count  Decazes  submitted 
and  the  Ministry  was  formed.  I  should  add,  that  this  Ministry 
had  the  full  approbation  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  told  me  so 
the  first  time  that  I  saw  him  again,  and  who,  having  become  himself 
again,  never  ceased  personally  while  he  remained  in  Paris,  and 
afterwards  by  his  letters,  to  show  that  friendship  for  Count  Decazes 
which  had  always  united  them. 

If  this  little  work  finds  some  readers,  were  it  the  most  decided 
antagonist,  he  will  find  in  it  curious  events ;  but  I  dare  believe 
that  he  will  also  find  that  all  those  pretended  intrigues  have  never 
existed,  and  are  but  the  pure  invention  of  party  spirit,  so  fertile  in 
this  way. 
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